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THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


No. XLIX. 


ART. 1.—Southern Poetry—A Sketch. 


In entering upon a review of Southern Poetry, we must at the 
outset declare our intention. We certainly do not propose to 
attempt an exhaustive, analytical essay upon the poetry, or a bio- 
graphical history of the poets, of the South—an attempt which 
would be sure to carry us far beyond the limits to which we are 
necessarily restrained. We are mere gleaners in this extensive 
field, culling here and there what pleases us, and leaving un- 
touched what may not directly appeal to or harmonize with our 
taste. 

We are convinced that in our Southern.country there have 
lived, and now live, some true sons and daughters of the divine 
muse, whose writings breathe the true spirit of poetry, but with 
whom the generality of readers are quite unfamiliar. They 
have not had fame—not because they have been tried and found 
wanting, but because they have never secured an audience; and 
while the secret may have been in the possession of a choice 
few, yet it is scarcely appreciated, we think, that in the domain 
of poetry the South has been making a literature of its own 
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which certainly merits more extended attention than it has hith- 
erto received. We have been for a long while accustomed to 
look to the North, not only for manufactured goods, but also 
for all the forms of literary effort; and the promptness with 
which Northern writers may be presented to popular notice has 
always operated unfavorably to our own, and has certainly de- 
prived some of fame and others of the opportunities to achieve it. 

Many of the conditions, which are commonly regarded as essen- 
tial to the production of poetry, have been present in the constitu- 
tion of Southern society. In lineage the Southern people are 
eminently Celtic, as is evidenced in the very structure of society, 
in their c/annishness, in their reverence for their leaders, and even 
in that “ Rebel yell,” which distinguished their soldiery in the 
fight. And the Celts were a people who “lisped in numbers” 
when poetry was yet in its infancy; whose minstrels were 
the first poets of the modern ages, and whose inherited imagi- 
native nature has made England the happy possessor of the 
grandest epics, the most masterly dramas, and the most exqui- 
site lyrics which are to be found in the compass of modern 
literature. 

Moreover, the Southern people have been a people of leisure, 
with abundant opportunities for contemplative and speculative 
thought. While the rest of the world has been a rushing cur- 
rent, here has been a quiet eddy. There have been no distrac- 
tions, no materialistic progress, which, in its march, tends to 
trample beneath its iron heel the finer sensibilities and crush the 
etherial sentiments. 

And the natural advantages have not been inconsiderable. If 
there be anything in a sunny clime to kindle passion; if there 
be anything in a balmy atmosphere to arouse imagination; if 
there be anything in wild luxuriance of floral growth and gor- 
geous splendor of floral beauty to stimulate a poetical spirit— 
then, certainly, we might have expected a more abundant har- 
vest of song than this which has been reaped for us. 

But it is perhaps ungrateful to complain of a scarcity when 
we are invited to a feast; and, indeed, it is possible that some of 
the causes which we have alleged as conducive to a poetical © 
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spirit may have militated against the expression of it. We can 
well understand how the leisure which the Southern people— 
or at least the educated classes—enjoyed, and which afforded 
them the opportunities for thought of which we have spoken, 
might also beget an indisposition to exertion; and it is a dictum 
of Jeffrey’s “that all the greater poets lived, or had lived, in the 
full current of society;” a certain friction being seemingly nec- 
essary to stimulate utterance. And we can also understand how 
a climate which would probably produce a passionate, emotional 
and imaginative nature might also effectually operate to prevent 
the exercise of those very qualitics which it stimulates, rendering 
the possessors of them quite content to conceive and never to 
bring forth. : 

But turn, we must, to our proper intention. We propose to 
ramble at will in the field of Southern literature, and improve 
our acquaintance with the Southern poets. We by no means 
feel called upon to notice every writer who has ventured to give 
to the world a printed volume of poems. Some of these had 
far better been known only in manuscript to a narrow circle of 
admiring friends, whose adulations might have enabled them to 
go down to their graves with an unshaken conviction that their 
genius was of a superlative order. We have no desire to sharpen 
the pen of acute criticism to ridicule their absurd fancies, to 
make merriment of their halting, limping lines, or to parade 
their platitudes; but if we could for an instant suppose that any 
word of ours would influence the writers of this class, we would 
have one simple suggestion to make with reference to the pub- 
lication of poetical effusions. Mankind in general are not so 
much interested in the manner in which /es are written as they 
are in the manner in which swdjects are treated. A number of 
poems, consisting of four or five stanzas, written on the stars, 
or an evening sunset, or to a friend, or of the spring or au- 
tumn, collected together in a printed book, unless they are of 
a very high order indeed, will never attract much attention 
or secure much praise. And yet many of the volumes which 
now lie before us are of just this character. 

They have no raison detre; they treat of no subject which 
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is calculated to enlist interest. And though there may be scat- 
tered, here and there, on their pages, poetical expressions and 
neat turns of diction, and sometimes a flash of genius may be 
detected, yet it ought to be remembered that the subject must, 
after all, give dignity to the poem, and can alone secure for it 
either attention in the present or permanence in the future. 


We would not, however, seem to underrate lyrical poetry. 
This has a place, and an honorable place, from which we would 
not willingly detract anything, or “aught set down in malice.” 
Hayne, in a very beautiful sonnet, has eloquently plead the 
cause of the lyrist: 


«Some thunder on the heights of song, their race 
Godlike in power, while others at their feet 

Are breathing measures scarce less strong and sweet 
Than those which peal from out that loftiest place; 
Meantime, just midway on the mount, his face 
Fairer than April heavens, when storms retreat, 
And on their edges rain and sunshine meet, 

Pipes the soft lyrist lays of tender grace; 

But where the slopes of Parnassus sweep 

Near to the common ground, a various throng 
Chant lowlier measures,—yet each tuneful strain 
(The silvery minor of earth’s perfect song) 

Blends with that music of the topmost steep, 

O’er whose vast realm the master minstrels reign!” 


Nevertheless we do declare—however trite the observation 
may be—that it may be safely laid down, as a general rule, that 
no book of poetry ought to be published unless the poems, which 
it contains, are likely to interest by reason of the subject of them, 
as well as by the manner in which the poems are written; for 
poetry is after all but the vehicle for the conveyance of thought, 
and it is not enough that the vehicle be painted in gorgeous 
colors and adorned with flashing gold, if it contains nothing. 

Thus, while we will be compelled to pass by some writers 
who have made ineffectual bids for fame, we will find enough, we 
trust, to afford us rare entertainment. 

The first distinguished name that meets us in the annals of 
Southern Poetry is that of WiLL1AM MunrorpD, of Virginia, a 
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lawyer of prominence, a friend of Wythe and of Randolph, and 
a scion of one of Virginia’s most notable houses. 

Inheriting from his father (who was himself a poet) scholarly 
and literary tastes, William Munford, though occupied, for many 
years, in presenting to the legal profession the Reports of the 
Decisions of the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, yet found 
leisure to lay aside the musty tomes of law and revel in the 
delights of ancient literature. Fascinated from earliest youth 
with the matchless epic of Homer, he consecrated his life and 
his genius to the rendering of it in English verse. This trans- 
lation was not published until some years after his death, when 
it secured, as Mr. Griswold informs us, the immediate attention 
of scholars, and was assigned by them to a “place near to Chap- 
man’s and Cowper’s in fidelity, and between Cowper’s and Pope’s 
in elegance, energy, and all the best qualities of an English 
poem.” 

This being his only important work, Mr. Munford must be 
regarded as peculiarly unfortunate in embarking in an under- 
taking in which he is brought in immedjate competition with 
some of the best poets of modern times. What fame he would 
be likely to acquire would probably be overshadowed by the 
more illustrious efforts of others; and even though his work 
should be equal to the best (and it is difficult for us to see 
wherein it is surpassed by any), yet it must be remembered that 
his, being alone, must needs stand upon its own merits, while 
theirs might borrow largely from the other productions which 
emanated from the same mind. 

But if Mr. Munford has been unfortunate in this respect, 
fame, as a poet, has been denied to WAsHINGTON ALLsToN, of 
South Carolina, from a more tolerable cause. 

He who achieved the success, as a painter, which has aor 
this distinguished son of the South among the foremost 
artists of the world, may brook with equanimity that as 
an artist he has eclipsed himself as a poet. And yet, “The 
Paint King,” a bold, wild and imaginative conception; “The 
Sylphs of the Season,” in which the Four Daughters of 
the Year are made to reveal their several charms to the 
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dreaming poet; “The Two Painters,” a satire keen and clever, 
and many minor pieces, all characterized by singular originality 
and beauty, would have entitled him, on their own merits, to a 
permanence in the memory and esteem of mankind. 

But, perhaps, no man has contrived to keep his name alive 
with less labor than has Francis S. Key. 

Known to us chiefly through two brief poems—the one has 
been adopted as the lyric of the nation, and the other has been 
made the vehicle of devotion. Guided by an unerring instinct, 
or happening upon a lucky chance, he appealed to the dominant 
sentiments of the human heart, and with one hand he touched 
the spring of patriotism, while with the other he swept the 
chords of religious feeling. 

And whatever may be the fate of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner”—which is certainly without much poetic excellence, but 
which, born in the hour of battle and wafted to the world on 
the tide of a victory, achieved almost instantaneous popularity— 
at least we may be certain that the devout strains of that beauti- 
ful hymn, “ Lord, with Glowing Heart I’d Praise Thee,” shall 
resound for long years yet to come in the lofty naves of cathe- 
drals, and ascend from the fireside altar of the humble Christian. 

We pass in our hurried retrospect of the older poetry to that 
much maligned child of genius, EpGAak ALLAN Pok. However 
fiercely controversy may rage over the ashes of Poe, respecting 
his moral character and habits, into which we have neither time 
nor inclination to enter, his assailers must agree with his de- 
fenders, when his genius, whether as manifested in his prose 
writings or in his poetry, is considered. 

Indeed, his detractors are fond of using what they are pleased 
to.consider an instructive instance of moral obliquity—existing 
side by side with splendid intellectual powers—to point a moral 
and adorn a tale. To their eyes he is an intellectual meteor 
which, leaving its fixed and proper place in the skies, and bril- 
liant with the light of self-consuming fires, blazed grandly forth 
for a brief space, and then expired, leaving behind him a black- 
ened and a blasted memory. 

To father this impression of his life and to foster it, to give it 
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currency and to secure it credence, constituted the noble revenge 
of those whose writings, as critic, Poe dissected, ridiculed and 
satirized with a pen as remorseless as it was trenchant, and as 
bitter as it was acute. 

We leave to his biographers the task of defending his name: 
our proper business is with the legacy of poetry which he has 
bequeathed to us. 

The muse of a poet we understand to be that etherial spirit, 
the inspirer of his verse, which, if conceived by the imagination, 
must be invested with the characteristics of the poet’s writings; 
in other words, we regard the muse as an embodiment of the 
qualities of the verse. 

The spirit, then, which inspires the poetry of this gifted 
genius, must be regarded not as a divine and radiant being, 
whose dwelling place is in the joyous sunlight of elysium, but 
we must conceive her as one, who, haggard as the witches of 
Macbeth, dwelling in dark caverns amid the wide and wild deso- 
lations of scarred, seamed and rifted mountain gorges and bee- 
tling crags, chants her mystic incantations and weaves her weird 
subtleties for her favorite child. 

Every characteristic of his poetry suggests this imagining. 

His muse delights to wander 


** By a route obscure and lonely, 
Haunted by ill angels only, 
Where an Eidolon named night 
On a black throne reigns upright.” 


‘* By the dismal tarn and pools, 
Where dwell the ghouls, 

By each spot the most unholy, 

In each nook most melancholy, 
There the traveller meets aghast 
Sheeted memories of the past, 
Shrouded forms that start and sigh 
As they pass the wanderer by.” 


Never does Poe’s verse run more smoothly; never does it flow 
with a more musical rhythm; never is its diction more rich, and 
its subtleties more enchanting, than when the weird and wild 
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the dismal and the dark phases of nature and of life are its 
themes. His very rhymes strike the ear as echoes out of deso- 
late spaces. The recurrences, both of sound and sense, with 
which all his poetical writings abound, the repetitions of the 
thought, with the slightest variations, as these lines: 


“And star-dials pointed to morn 
As the star-dials A2m/ed of morn.” 
And, again: 


“As the leaves that were crisped and sere, 
As the leaves that were withering and sere;” 


seem suggested by reverberations which return to the ear the 
voices, more or less distinct, but often changed in the passage. 

It is not difficult to perceive that a muse, whose favorite 
haunts are wild and gloomy retreats, is utterly out of place in 
the active and bustling scenes of life; and, accordingly, we are 
not greatly surprised to find our poet singularly destitute of 
dramatic power. Such a muse may teach her child the subtle 
arts of analysis; she may teach him the secret movement of 
thought; she may instruct him in the use of the dissecting 
knife, and enable him to penetrate to the innermost shrine of 
feeling; but in the drama the synthetical, rather than the ana- 
lytical power, is required. 

In Politian, a dramatic fragment, Poe by no means appears to 
advantage. It is stiff, unnatural, and positively stupid. 

We experience a sense of relief when we pass from Poe to 
South Carolina’s triumvirate of song, Simms, Trmrop and Hayne. 
Not but that, as a poet, he is superior to either of them; but 
here we come in contact with healthier spirits; we emerge from 
gloom into more bright and congenial scenes; we breathe no 
longer an air tainted with the dark smells of cavernous abodes, 
but we inhale a summer air laden with the perfumes of flowers 
and vibrating with songs of birds. 

Upon these three, of the later poets, we feel we must mainly 
rest the claim of the South to poetical honors, and we feel we 
rest it upon no uncertain basis. 

WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS was perhaps the most voluminous 
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and versatile writer which the South has yet produced, his whole 
life having been surrendered to literary pursuits, and his works 
embracing many tales, critiques, sketches, reviews, miscellanies 
and poems in every variety of metrical verse. When he was 
but twenty-three years of age he had published four volumes of 
poems, which, although giving earnest of his future excellence, 
yet have all the usual imperfections of youthful productions. 
Unlike Poe, he was possessed of a genuine dramatic power. 

His Atalantis, a poem in dramatic form, abounds in exquisite 
descriptions, in beautiful imagery, and is characterised by a sim- 
ple and natural development of the plot. 

He is chiefly distinguished by a sympathy with nature, and 
by a close observation and accurate and life-like descriptions of 
natural scenes. 


The following description of the edge of a swamp, taken from 
his early writings, is a fair illustration of this power: 


“Tis a wild spot, and hath a gloomy look; 

The bird sings never merrily in the trees, 

And the young leaves seem blighted, A rank growth 
Spreads poisonously round, with power to taint 
With blistering dews the thoughtless hand that dares 
To penetrate the covert. Cypresses 

Crowd on the dark, wet earth; and stretch’d at length 
The cayman—a fit dweller in such a home — 
Slumbers, half buried in the sedgy grass. 

Beside the green ooze where he shelters him, 

A whooping crane erects his keleton form, 

And shrieks in flight. Two summer ducks, aroused 
To apprehension, as they hear his cry, 

Dash up the lagoon, with marvellous haste, 
Following his guidance. Meetly taught by these, 
And startled by our rapid, near approach, 

The steel-jawed monster, from his grassy bed, 
Crawls slowly to his slimy, green abode, 

Which straight receives him. You behold him now, 
His ridgy back uprising as he speeds, 

In silence, to the centre of the stream, 

Whence his head peers alone. A butterfly, 

That, travelling all the day, has counted climes 
Only by flowers, to rest himself awhile, 

Lights on the monster’s brow. The surly mute 
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Straightway goes down, so suddenly, that he, 
The dandy of the summer flowers and woods, 
Dips his light wings, and spoils his golden coat 
With the rank water of that turbid pond. 
Wondering and vex’d, the plumed citizen 

Flies, with hurried effort, to the shore, 

Seeking his kindred flowers ;—but seeks in vain— 
Nothing of genial growth may there be seen, 
Nothing of beautiful! Wild, ragged trees, 

That look like felon spectres—fetid shrubs, 

That taint the gloomy atmosphere—dusk shades, 
That gather, half a cloud, and half a fiend 

In aspect, lurking on the swamp’s wild edge,— 
Gloom with their sternness and forbidding frowns 
The general prospect.”” 


The unlooked-for introduction of the butterfly in that dreary 
scene, and the happy manner in which the gay lover of flowers 
is brought into contrast with the hideous monster of the swamp, 
is so clever and effective that we forgive the poet the seeming 
intimation that the butterfly is as much a traveler, and is as swift 
of wing, as the carrier pigeon, counting climes by flowers. 

Simms, often excellent, rarely rises above the ordinary level of 
his thought. His imagination would seem to be rather of the 
contemplative than, the constructive order. He is intellectual 
rather than emotional ; a correct writer rather than an inspired 
poet, and he rarely displays either tenderness or passion. 

Much more iuman are the poems of Henry TimRoD, and we 
are disposed to rank him above either Hayne or Simms. He is 
the tenderest of ail our poets; and we cannot read his lines, 
throbbing with a genuine sympathy with the great pulsing mass 
of humanity, and resonant with manliness, nobility and truth, 
without feeling that his was a loveable spirit indeed. 

He, more than any other poet of these times, perhaps, if we 
except Whittier, so impresses us with his own strong individu- 
ality. The pulses and beatings of his own heart we feel in the 
musical rhythm of his verse; and we are conscious that the 
sentiments which he expresses are not the mere simulations of 


feeling, but that they are the very echoes of the movements of 
his mind. 
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It is this trusting admission into his life—this confiding but 
unobtrusive openness—which binds his readers to him with 
hooks of steel ; and so gentle and noble is the spirit with which 
we are thus brought in contact, that we are cheated out of all 
disposition to cavil or find fault with his imperfections, but are 
rather impelled to defend them and him. Weare taken into his 
confidence, and listen to the story of his love as we would to 
that of a friend. We are insensibly led to share every feeling; 
to be sad when he is sad, joyous when he is joyous, and thrilled 
with passion when passion thrills his verse. It is this human 
element in his poems; this subtle personal sympathy which, we 
are convinced, is the secret of his popularity. He has so em- 
bodied himself—without egotism and without obtrusiveness—in 
his writings, that though we have never seen him, yet we know 
what manner of man he was, and lov him. Hazlitt, Lamb and 
other congenial spirits, gathered to,ether in company, once fell 
upon talking of the writers that were dead, and whom of them they 
would like to have known personally ; but we feel instinctively 
that of all Southern writers in any department of literature, we 
should rather clasp the hand of this manly, gentle-spirited poet 
of the South, and talk with him, eye to eye, and face to face. 

But it is obvious that it is just this quality, of which we have 
been speaking, which renders it quite impossible to do justice 
to Timrod’s genius in brief extracts from his poems. To be 
thoroughly appreciated he must be read at length—he must be 
communed with. 

What will strike the most casual reader, as he turns over the 
pages of this volume of Timrod’s poems, is the variety to be 
found in them—net of style, but of sentiment. He is not one 
who plays monotonously upon one chord of feeling, but he ex- 
hibits a diversity which renders each poem a distinct utterance 
of a distinct sentiment, and each will thus reveal the poet in a 
new aspect, and exhibit a new phase of his thought. Yet, how- 
ever wide apart any two poems may be, we recognize by unmis- 
takeable signs the same hand in, and the same spirit brooding 
over, each. 

His longest poem is the Viston of Poesy. The story is ef one 
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who is born with the poetical spirit within him, whose very 
childhood is troubled with the surging of “thoughts that burn,” 
and to whom nature speaks her inarticulate language as yet in 
indistinct mystery. The wistful longing of the child to under- 
stand the hidden meaning of nature is beautifully told, and the 
gradual growth of a sympathy between the poet-spirit and the 
poetry of external things is managed with consummate skill. 
We take up the thread of the story where the child reveals to 
his mother the bent of his mind: 


“But, mother, while our words are rife, 

To us with meaning, other sounds there be, 
Which seem, and are, the language of a life 

Around, yet unlike ours; winds talk; the wind 
Murmurs articulately, and the sky 

Listens, and answers, though inaudibly. 


By stream and spring, in glades and woodlawns lone, 

Beside our very cot, I’ve gathered flowers 
Inscribed with signs and characters unknown; 

But the frail scrolls still baffle all my powers: 
What is this language and where is the key 

That opes its weird and wondrous mystery ? 


But the spirit of Poesy is unfolding herself constantly more 
and more to her child, who becomes a youth, and the childish 
dreams become a deathless need. Impelled by a strong and 
irresistible desire to fathom the secrets of nature, the youth wan- 
ders often in her wild solitudes, and communes with scenes and 
sounds. The time draws near when this education of the poeti- 


cal spirit shall be complete and the muse will reveal herself to 
her child: 


“Deep buried in the forest was a nook, 
Remote and quiet as it quiet skies; 
He knew it, sought it, loved it as a book, 
Full of his wise sweet thoughts and memories ; 
Dark oaks and fluted chestnuts gathering round, 
Pillared and domed a sloping mound. 


Whereof—white, purple, azure, golden red, 
Confused like hues of sunset—the wild flowers— 
Wove a rich dais; through crosslights overhead 
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Glanced the clear sunshine, fell the fruitful showers. 
And here the shyest bird would fold her wings; 
Here fled the fairest and the gentlest things.” 


At this spot, thus beautifully described, the divine spirit which 
has watched over the youth and inspired him with the poetical 
longings and yearnings which have troubled his mind, will re- 
veal herself to him and instruct him. The author dextrously 
arouses expectation of this event, and nature itself seems to par- 
take of this expectancy: 


“Ts not the breeze articulate? Hark! oh, hark! 

A distant murmur, like a voice of floods; 

And onward sweeping slowly through the dark, 

Bursts like a call the night wind from the woods ? 

Low bow the flowers, the trees fling loose their dreams, 

And through the waving roof a fresher moonlight streams.” 


The interest is here wrought up to a pitch of intensity. We 
fairly tingle with expectancy. 


“ ‘Mortal’—the word crept slowly round the place 
As if that wind had breathed it! From no star 
Streams that soft lustre on the dreamer’s face. 
Again a hushing calm ! while faint and far, 
The breeze goes calling onward through the night, 
Dear God! What vision chains that wide-strined sight ?” 


Over the grass and flowers, and up the slope 

Glides a white cloud of mist, self-moved and slow, 
That, pausing at the hillocks moonlit cope, 

Swayed like a flame of silver from below, 
The breathless youth with beating heart beholds 

A mystic motion in his argent folds.” 


Concealed in this vail of mist is the divine and radiant form 
of the spirit of Poesy, which, gradually taking shape, stands in 
matchless beauty before the chained eyes of the poet. She re- 
veals to him the uses and purposes of poetry, its high mission, 
and its lofty aims. She tells him of the difficulties and discour- 
agements which await the true poet, of the world’s coldness and 
unconcern, and of the sustaining power of the inspiration which 
she may bestow upon. Thus she sends him forth upon the 
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poet's mission, and this constitutes the second part of this poem, 
in which the more pathetic aspects of the story, which have all 
along been suppressed, or but vaguely hinted at, come more 
prominently forward. The poet finds the world too gross, too 
cold, too unsympathetic, too much engrossed with the cares of 
life and with life’s pleasures, to heed the singer, and his song 
falls on listless ears. His mission fails; and after wandering in 
many lands, the now grey-haired poet returns at last to die in the 
land which gave him birth. 

His failing limbs bear him to his old haunts again, and he 
looks upon the scenes which in his childhood were to him in- 
stinct with a subtle sense. He seeks the wood-erabowered spot 
where he beheld the divine vision, and once more the radiant form 
of the spirit of Poesy appears to him, reveals the causes of appa- 
rent failure, but bids him believe the failure is only apparent, 
and administers sweet consolation to his torn and buffeted 
spirit. 

Thus the author endeavors to embody his conception of poe- 
try, to express his idea of its principles and of its mission. The 
reader has perhaps traced a similarity of sentiment to the Pre- 
lude of Wordsworth in passages of this poem. The Prelude, 
indeed, is an autobiographical poem, while in the Viston of Poesy, 
Timrod never intimates that he himself is the inspired child of 
Poesy, though we inevitably feel it. Wordsworth is subjective, 
Timrod is objective, and though these poems widely differ in 
some respects, yet in others they seem tc have a common ob- 
ject. The similarity between one of our quotations above, and 
these lines from the Prelude will be sufficiently apparent, we 
think :-— 

“I was only then 

Contented, when with bliss ineffable 

I felt the sentiment of being spread 

O’er all that moves, and all that seemeth still; 
O’er all that lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart; 

O’er all that leaps and runs, and shouts, and sings 
Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that glides 


Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 
And mighty depths of waters.’’ 
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Of Timrod’s minor poems, one of the most beautiful ‘is 
“Katie,” dedicated to the lady who was afterwards his wife. Of 
this, one critic declares it is destined to become the “Highland 
Mary” of American literature; and another says, “It is almost 
pre-Raphaelite in the delicious minuteness of its word-painting.” 
It is, indeed, very tender and beautiful. The Athnogenesis, the 
Cotton Boll, which contains a most instructive example of the 
masterly use of illustration, and many of his shorter poems, are 
well worthy of more extended notice were we not compelled, 
however reluctantly, to leave this charming writer and hasten to 
others which claim our attention. It must be remembered that 
these poems are the productions of a youthful mind; for Timrod 
died at the early age of thirty-eight. Had he lived we may 
well suppose his ripened powers would have made contributions 
to our literature, which would have deepened the impression 
which he has made upon us, and added to his enviable fame. 

Hayne is far more metrical and smooth than Timrod, though 
he has not his verve and nervous force; more sympathy with 
the phenomena of nature and less with the soul of nature, and 
his verse is woven with brighter threads, and in a more lustrous 
fabric, but is not of so strong and close a texture. 

In legendary and narrative poems Hayne is singularly felici- 
tous. The legend affords him the ground for his exquisite tap- 
estries; and though the movement of the story is always sus- 
tained and continuous, yet he contrives to weave into its warp 
and woof many images, embellishments and ornate descriptions, 
which, rather than retarding the progress of the tale, are the 
vehicles of the thought, and both tell the story and adorn it. 
The most finished of these legends is “The Wife of Brittany,” 
based upon the Franklein’s tale of Chaucer, and is peculiarly 
rich in elegant similes and imaginative adornment. We think 
it open to the charge of a most defective and faulty moral, 
which Hayne by no means satisfactorily defends in his note. 
Daphles is less highly colored, but is characterized by much 
more vigorous treatment, and by .a superior analysis of mind 
movements. 

In the treatment of legendary subjects Hayne comes in com 
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petition with two of our Southern poets—Mrs. Margaret J. 
Preston and Philip Pendleton Cooke, of Virginia. Mrs. Preston 
and Hayne accord in their method of treatment, in so much as 
both more or less lavishly employ poetic embellishment, but 
Cooke tells the story with all the directness, force and quaint- 
ness of the original chronicles. A comparison of “The Wife of 
Brittany” by Hayne with Cooke’s “Master of Bolton” would 
show the first to be more ornate and gorgeous with a greater play 
of fancy, while the last would far surpass it in energy and vigor 
.of style; and in power of description we think the “Master of 
Bolton” often rivals the master-pieces of the great Scotch bard 
himself. Hayne, in point of magnificence of style, is the Gibbon 
of Southern literature. His pages sparkle with the splendor of 
iridescent hues. His imagination, fertile and varied, invests 
every scene with a mantle of beauty, or casts over it a glamour 
of glory. 

Of all natural objects he evidently loved best the sea; and its 
varying phases, its moods, its storminess and its calm, its bright 
rippling on the beach, its melancholy moaning and majestic 
raging, furnish him with many of his finest images. His sea- 
scapes are by far the most beautiful of his word paintings. We 
esteem this sea-view singularly beautiful: : 


“All heaven is wrapped in a mystic veil, 

And the face of the ocean is dim and pale, 

And there rises a wind from: the chill Northwest, 
That seemeth the wail of souls unrest, 

As the twilight falls, and the vapors flee 

Far over the wastes of the Autumn sea. 


A single ship through the gloaming glides 
Upborne on the swell of the seaward tides; 
And above the gleam of her topmost spar 
Are the virgin eyes of the vesper star, 
That shine with an angel’s ruth on me,— 
A hopeless waif, by the Autumn sea.” 


And in these lines we have the sea in another of his 


“And hear! O, hear! 
No longer wildly terrible and drear, 
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But as if merry pulses timed their beating, 
The frolic sea waves near, 
Dancing along like happy maidens playing, 
When blithe love goes a Maying, 
And wreaking on the shore their panting blisses, 
In coy impulsive kisses; 
Whilst he,—poor dullard,— cannot catch nor hold them, 
Nor in his massive, earthen arms enfold them, 
The laughing virgin waves so archly, swiftly fleeting 1” 


And here we have still another: 


“O! to be 
By the sea, the sea! 

While a brave Nor’wester’s blowing, 
With a swirl on the lea, 
Of cloud foam free, 

And a spring tide deeply flowing ! 

* * & * * %* & 

O! to be 
By the sea, the sea! 

With the wind full West and dying, 
With a single star 
O’er the misty bar, 

And the dim waves dreamily sighing !” 


The sunset sky, its brilliant hues and changing lights, seems 
to have taken a scarcely less powerful hold upon his imagina- 
tion. In the following sonnet his love of the sea and love of 


the evening sky are beautifully blended: 


“Behold how weirdly, wonderfully grand 
The shapes and colors of yon sunset sky! 
Rare isles of light in crimson ocean’s lie, 
Whose airy waves seem rippling bright and bland, 
Up the soft slopes of many a mystic strand,— 
While luminous capes, and mountains towering high 
In golden pomp of proud regality, 
O’erlook the frontiers of that fairy-land,— 
But now ,in transformations swift and strange 
The vision changes! Castles, glittering fair, 
And sapphire battlements of loftiest range 
Commingle with vast spire and gorgeous dome, 
Round which the sunset rolls its purpling foam, 
Girding this transient VENICE of the air. 
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And yet this sonnet, magnificent and gorgeous, as it certainly 
is, we esteem inferior to a poem written on the same subject by 
Rosa Vertner Johnson, one of the most talented of the women 
of the South,—a poem beginning: 


“ T saw a strange beautiful city arise 
On an island of light in the sapphire skies,” 


and which is unfortunately too long to be quoted entire, and too 
perfect to be abridged. 

Hayne, Simms and Timrod all lived through the war, and all 
contributed to that outburst of passionate song by which a peo- 
ple, wrought up to the highest pitch of excited feeling, sought 
to give utterance to their emotions. 

The war poetry of the South merits especial attention, more 
attention than we in this sketch can give it. 

The conditions which called it into being, of course, were not 
favorable to poetic excellence, but the ballads, the martial hymns, 
the dirges, and even the camp catches of that period, as evi- 
dencing the temper and spirit of the people, and embodying 
their passions, their hopes, and their griefs, have a value quite 
apart from their literary quality. No historian of those times 
can adequately appreciate the spi: . which animated the South- 
ern people, unless he seeks it in their poetry and Le) their songs. 

These are the free and untrammelled utterance of the hopes 
and fears, sentiments and emotions, motives and animus of this 
people through all the varying phases of their fortune, from the 
first tocsin note of alarm, when the land resounded with the 
tramp of gathering hosts, to the last sad hour when the flicker- 
ing torch of Southern hope expired on the plains of Appomat- 
tox. What if these be not of the highest order of poetry? 

They served their purpose, and they served it well, fanning 
the spirit of patriotism, nerving the arm of the warrior in battle, 
and strengthening the depressed heart of the anxious wife and 
mother, trembling at the booming of every gun, lest it should 
rob her of what was dearer than life. 

No man will have the hardihood to say that Randall’s “ Mary- 
land, My Maryland,” is possessed in a high degree of any of 


4 
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the qualities which entitle a poem to be pronounced excellent— 
yet what of that? Sung by the lips of beauty, sung by silvery 
voices quivering with emotion, sung by the maidens of Mary- 
land, whose bosoms heaved with the passion of the song, and 
whose eyes gleamed with scorn upon the recreant coward and 
flashed approbation upon the brave, “Maryland, My Mary- 
land,” sent many a hero to die on the plains of Virginia. 

Who can estimate the effect of Timrod’s “Cry to Arms” upon 
an enthusiastic and chivalrous people ? 


“IIo! woodsmen of the mountain side! 
Ho! dwellers in the vales! 

Ho! ye who by the chafing tide 
Have roughened in the gales! 

Leave barn and byre, leave kin and cot, 
Lay by the bloodless spade ; 

Let desk, and case, and counter rot, 
And burn your books of trade. 


The despot roves your fairest lands ; 
And till he flies or fears, 
Your fields must grow but armed bands, 
Your sheaves be sheaves of spears! 
Give up to mildew and to rust 
The useless tools of gain ; : 
And feed your country’s sacred dust 
With floods of crimson rain ! 


Come. with the weapons at your call— 
With musket, pike, or knife ; 

He wields the deadliest blade of all 
Who lightest holds his life. 

The arm that drives its unbought blows 
With all a patriot’s scorn, 

Might brain a tyrant with a rose, 
Or stab him with a thorn.” 


* * * * * * * 


That trumpet call, quivering with the intensity of subdued 
passion, rang out over the plains of the South, and awakened a 
thrill in every Southern heart, which never ceased to vibrate 
until that heart was stilled in death. 

Would the chronicler of those sad times know the chivalrous 
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pride with which this people flung to the winds the standard of 
national existence. 

Let him seek it, then, in Timrod’s Ethnogenesis, which her- 
alded the birth of a nation; or in Mrs. Preston’s “ Hymn to the 
National Flag.” 


« Float aloft, thou stainless banner, 
Azure cross and field of light, 

Be thy brilliant stars the symbol 
Of the pure, and true, and right, 
Shelter freedom’s holy cause, 
Liberty and sacred laws, 

Guard the youngest of the nations, 
Keep her virgin honor bright.” 


* * * * * * * 


Would he know how a gallant people could furl the flag of a 
nation’s hope? Let the poet-priest of the South answer in that 
sad requiem of a lost cause: 


‘‘Furl that banner, softly, slowly, 
Treat it gently, it is holy— 

For it droops above the dead; 
Touch it not—unfold it never, 
Let it droop there /ur/ed forever, 
For its people’s hopes are dead,” 


Let Lucas answer in the wistful tenderness of the poem, “J# 
the Land Where We were Dreaming,” and i+. Preston in “Vir- 
ginia Capta.” 

Would he know how they lamented their heroes? Mrs, 
Preston’s “ Dirge for Ashby,’ Hayne’s “ Stonewall Jackson,” and 
Timrod’s ode to “ Zhe Unknown Dead,’ and many more such, 
will tell him that this people cherish the memory of those who 
fell in their ill-starred cause. / 

One cannot read those old war songs without becoming im- 
pressed with the earnestness and depth of purpose, with which 
the Southern people went into that sanguinary conflict. True, 
viewed in the calmer hour of peace, they do not always reflect 

the sentiments which do honor te a chivalry which should re- 
spect a foe, and are often blemished by too free expression of 
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the passions which civil war invariably engenders. But the 
multitude of singers, the flood of poetry which fairly deluged 
the land, must be taken as evidence of the intensity of feeling 
which prevailed over the South. 

Of these war-poems several collections have been made. We 
have four before us: “ Zhe Southern Amaranth,” edited by Miss 
Sallie A. Brock; “ Zhe War Poetry of the South,’ edited by W. 
Gilmore Simms; “Sozt/iland Writers,” edited by Ida Raymond, 
and embracing the prose as well as the poetical writer of the 
South, and not confinedat all to the war period. Weregard this as 
the best exponent of Southern literature which has yet appeared, 
open to the criticism that it is much too all-embracing, and that 
it devotes pages to many who had far better been left out. Be- 
sides these collections, there is that of Miss Mason, of Virginia, 
entitled “ 7he Southern Poems of the War,” and which is little 
more than a printed scrap-book, in which the editor has gath- 
ered together a promiscuous mass of poems, which appeared 
during the war, utterly without regard to merit. But it is pre- 
cisely this which imparts a value to this collection. She has 
thus preserved much which would otherwise have been lost; 
and these old songs, such as Blackford’s Cavalier’s Glee and 
Bonny Blue Flag, with which we have heard the welkin ring as 
the boys gathered around the camp-fires at evening, these old 
songs which we have heard sung by manly voices which were 
perhaps soon after hushed in death, have for us associations as 
dear as are the mementoes of the dead to the living. 

The impulse given to poetical expression by the excitements 
of war remained after the exciting cause had ceased, and many 
volumes of poetry have since been given to the public. Xa- 
riffa’s poems, and a volume published by Miss Moore, of Texas, 
are both of a much higher order of poetry than we were before 
accustomed to, and really give us hope that the poetry of the 
South is moving to a higher plane of excellence. 

Of Stpney Lanier we regret to have to speak. We recognize 
him as a genius, and yet as one whose genius will perhaps never 
produce anything which will not provoke a smile. Mr. Lanier 
is probably an ambitious man, and probably too ambitious to 
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achieve success. His mind is either most singularly constituted, 
or else, in an overstraining for originality, he is betrayed into the 
most labored conceits. 

His poems strike us as a sort of mental taffey-pulling. His 
ideas stick to him with great tenacity. He endeavors to rid 
himself of them but only draws out another filament of atten- 
uated thought. Nothing can be more distant than his illustra- 
tions, similes and the like. Thus in the “Symphony,” in which 
he conceives an orchestra of musical instruments to be inveigh- 
ing against trade—an idea, quite as far fetched as Mr. Whistler’s 
nocturne paintings—he, after this fashion, introduces the flutes: 

« But presently 
A velvet flute note fell down pleasantly 
Upon the bosom of that harmony, 
And sailed and sailed incessantly, 
As if a petal from a wild rose blown 
Had fluttered down upon that pool of tone 
And boatwise dropped o’ the convex side 
And floated down the glassy tide 
And clarified and glorified 
The solemn spaces where the shadows bide. 
From the warm concave of that fluted note 
Somewhat, half song, half odor, forth did float.’’ 

This is strangely mixed. The illustration and the thing illus- 
trated are so blended, their qualities and characteristics so inter- 
mingled, as to render it a difficult task indeed to find the sense. 

We understand that a certain velvet flute note fell down as if a 
rose petal “had fluttered down upon that pool of fone,” but it 
immediately occurs to us as a simple matter of fact that rose 
petals do not sail about on pools of tone, any more than flute 
notes are accustomed to swim in pails of water. And, when 
we are coolly asked to believe that this flute note drops over on 
its convex side, boatwise, and floating on, clarifies and glorifies 
shadowy spaces, and presently emits from its “warm concave” side 
a something which is half song and half odor, we begin to feel 
hopelessly perplexed. We need some one to tell us which is 
the convex and which is the concave side of a flute note; also, 
why the concave is the warm side, and what exactly is this 
mixed thing which is half sound and half smell. 
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We do not think we do Mr. Lanier injustice in instancing this 
extract, for with all its incongruities it has a prettiness of its own; 
and the reader can well understand that his conceits, from their 
very strangeness, have a certain attractiveness, and it is to be 
expected that such a mind will occasionally evolve something 
natural enough to be rational, and original enough to be striking; 
and we do find such passages here and there on his pages. 
From a poem called “ Corn” we take these lines, in which he 
presents us with a little forest picture, which very clearly shapes 
itself before the mind :— 


“ Dreaming of gods, men, nuns and brides, betweer 
Old companies of oaks that inward lean, 

To join their radiant amplitude of green, 

I slowly move, with ranging looks that pass 

Up from the matted miracles of grass 

Into yon veined complex of space 

Where sky and leafage interlace 

So close, the heaven of blue is seen 

Inwoven with a heaven of green.” 


He is often run mad with rhymes: 


«¢ And ever love hears the poor folks crying, 
And ever love hears the women sighing, 
And ever sweet knighthood’s death defying, 
And ever wise childhood’s deep implying, 
And never a trader’s glozing and lying.” 


We are led to wonder why he stopped. We are convinced 
that the slightest thought would have suggested many more 
rhymes such as these. 

With all his many faults, we, however, think that, if Mr. 
Lanier would write more directly, more tersely and more natur- 
ally, if he should subordinate his very evident powers of versi- 
fication to the sense, and contrive to body forth his ideas with 
more distinctness of outline, and not so much blurred in the 
coloring, he may yet produce something which shall be worthy of 
fame. Indeed, if we have displayed any thing Nke spleen in our 
treatment of his poems, it is only because we think we trace 
here the evidences of a real poetic genius, which seems to us to 
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be sadly mismanged, and likely to be utterly wasted in vapid 
sentimentalities. 

In Hotcomse (Southern Voices) we have one whose verse is 
tinged with the strange mysticism of Swedenborg, whose follower 
he was. The intense idealism and the fervid faith, which looks 
upon things invisible as though they were visible, impart to 
these poems a certain fascination. They seem to be the spon- 
taneous outpouring of a singularly fervid soul, and it is this 
impression which they produce, which secures for them an in- 
terested attention. Thus his largest, and also his best poem, 
“ Bereaved,’ breathes a tenderness which charms us, and is the 
expression of a faith so noble and so strong and resolute, as to 
elicit our unbounded admiration. In “ Zhe Dead Soul” the 
poet’s peculiar theological opinions are more distinctly uttered ; 
but, whether we agree with these or not, we will be necessarily 
attracted by his singular tenacity of belief and vigor of ex- 
pression. 

“ Thistledown” is the title which Miss ESMERALDA Boy_e has 
chosen for her volume of society verses and poems, a title which 
will very accurately describe them. The fair authoress is a 
poetess of real merit, and as she is still young, we may hope 
that these will be but the prelude to more ambitious efforts. 
We shall lay before our readers a specimen from this book, se- 
lected, not because it is the best, but on account of its brevity: 


“* Bosomed deep in cloudy fieece, 
Isles of white and purp'e re-t, 

Isles of beauty! Isles of peace! 
Calmly pictured in the West. 


Glancing rays of amber pale, 
Quivering across the sky, 
Gentiy part a misty veil, 
For a watchful starry eye. 


Sweeping through the silent air, 
Vesper, singing, silver shod, 

Bearing up a wreath of prayer, 
Lays it at the feet of God.” 


But in PEARL Rivers we have indeed a charming singer. 
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this volume of Lyrics, with which she presents us, it would be 
difficult indeed to find a metrical blemish. We almost wish, as 
we read these melodiously smooth lines, to come presently upon 
some obstacle which will cause a ripple; but we do not find it. 
She treats of all the threadbare subjects; but in an entirely origi- 
nal manner. Her originality is arrived at, indeed, through an 
excessive personification. March is, with her, a blustering 
Lord March; April, a coy maiden. We have Lord Day and 
Lady Night. Glow-worms are footmen with lanterns; Day is 
King Day; the Sunset is his Warden closing the portcullis of 
Twilight. Everything is thus personified, and while this mav 
become monotonous, yet, in the hands of this charming writer, 
this dangerous style is exquisitely managed. The best of her 
poems are, “ Zhe Royal Cavalcade,” “ The Royal Funeral,” “My 
Factory,” and “ The Surrender.” “Only a Heart” is very tender, 
with a fine vein of irony running through it: 


It is not a stone that will bruise, my lord, 
Nor is it a serpent to sting ; 

A thorn to rend, a sword to pierce, 
Or any vile poisonous thing. 


(uly a heart, a woman’s heart, 
Step on it! crush it! so! 

Bravely done like a gentleman, 
Now turn on your heel and go. 

Only a heart! What harm is done? 
Let it bleed in the dust and moan; 

Or stifle its anguish as best it may, 
Or stiffen my lord, into stone. 

Only a heart! it was fresh and young 
And tender and warm, I know; 

And pure as the spirit of chastity, 
My lord; and it loved you so! 

But nothing is lost: let it die, my lord, 
Let its death be quick or slow ; 

Such hearts are plenty as summer leaves— 
We find them wherever we go. 

Only a heart! do not fear, my lord, 
Nobody on earth is near 

To come to the cry of the wounded thing, 
And God is too far to hear. 
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We have given this poem entire, because we know our 
lady readers will thank us for it, but Pearl Rivers is worthy of 
a more characteristic extract from her writings. We must, 
however, pass on with the simple remark that we esteem her as 
one of our most charming writers. 

We shall name but one other. 

Nestling among the blue hills of Virginia, surrounded on 
either side by mountain ranges which tower aloft in the imme- 
diate prospect, but which diminish in the perspective of distance 
until they are lost in the haziness of an upland atmosphere, in 
the midst of a rolling valley, lies the town of Lexington. 

Through the valley, and near the town, flows the James, here 
a beautiful mountain stream, swiftly flowing on its way to the 
sea, now edging a forest, now swirling in eddying currents un- 
der frowning cliffs, now outspreading in the fields in placid 
depths. 

No goodlier spot than this hath God made on this fair earth, 
and no lovelier scenery than that which here meets the eye of 
the lover of nature, can any where be found, at least for those 
who have learned to love it. 

The town itself is a quaint old place, with a classical atmos- 
phere, with provincial customs, with traditions of the old days 
of savage warfare, and with more modern memories of the great 
men who have here lived in seclusion, and some of whom sleep 
in the graveyard yonder on the top of the hill, which lies to the 
westward, just beyond the town limits. 

The towers of the Virginia Military Institute, where so many 
of our heroes have learned the arts of war, form a noticeable 
feature in the prospect, crowning the hill to the eastward; and the 
more modest halls of the Washington and Lee University, where 
so many have learned the arts of peace, are visible among the 
trees nearer to the centre of the picture. 

This is the Athens of Virginia, where learning, culture and 
modest worth have made for themselves a home in the calm 
quictude of a mountain valley; and this is the home of Mar- 
GARET J. Preston, the Queen of Southern Song. True, by an 
accident of birth, she belongs to the North; but to whomsoever 
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she may belong, her poetry is the heritage of the South. 
Southern in lineage, Southern in every pulse which beats in her 
warm loving heart, we close around her the cordon of the loyal 
subjects of her genius, and say she is ours—we yield her to none. 
Of her poems it is less necessary to speak than of those of any 
other of our Southern writers, for they are already familiar as 
household words; and he who should confess himself ignorant 
of them would blush at the admission. 

“Becchcnbrook” \ies upon the table of every one who loves 
the South; and “Old Song and New” has an honored place in 
the library of every Southern gentleman. 

During the war hers was the pen which gave utterance to the 
sublimest sentiments of patriotism, and hers was the muse which 
chanted in loftiest strains this people’s hope, which celebrated 
their victories in most exalted measures, and wept their dead 
heroes in the tenderest elegies; and when the disastrous end 
came, taught a sorrowing nation to bide with patience under 
the hand of God. 

While hér genius is of an order capable of ennobling the 
tritest subjects, she has uniformly drawn her themes from the 
most elevated originals. The sacred history of the Jews and of 
the God Incarnate, she has treated in such a manner as reveals 
a deep piety and a loving faith, which places her in sympathy 
with her subjects, and with a poetic insight, which invests them 
with a new interest,—an interest we ever feel, when we are led 
by one who sees deeper than we see and feels more intensely 
than we feel. And out of classical literature she has taken 
topics, not at hap-hazard, but always revealing a deep under- 
lying purpose to use her God-given powers to teach the right, 
to inculcate nobility and truth. She has evidently in view a 
moral purpose, which determines every effort of her genius. 
She seeks not to dazzle, she does not even seek to please; but 
in the realm of poetry she is a teacher, a preacher of right- 
eousness and truth. She will, therefore, ever be dear to the 
right-minded, and these will ever bid her God speed in her no- 
ble endeavors. 

We shall not do injustice, by quoting anything, to the much 
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we should leave unquoted; but of her we shall say we honor 
her as the Queen of Southern Song, about whose brow is already 
wreathed the laurel of imperishable fame. 

We must now bring this imperfect sketch of Southern poetry to 
aclose. There are many, very many, whom we have not men- 
tioned. But our object has been to do fair justice to such as we 
have noticed, and inform those, who may have been ignorant of 
it, that the South may present in the field of poetry some of whom 
we need not be ashamed. We are convinced that the conditions 
which Southern life presents are of such a nature, that in the 
future we will find, not two or three, but many who will bring 
gathered honors to our land, and give us a notable place in the 
literary history of the world. And we regard the past but as 
an earnest of the future, to which we look with confident ex- 
pectancy, that genius in this, as in other spheres, will spring out 
of adversity; and that a new era of literary, as of material 
advancement, lies before us. 


H. M. Jackson. 
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The history of the rise, progress, and extension of the system 
of religious culture known as Methodism presents a theme of 
absorbing interest to the theologian as well as to the statesman. 
Born in the midst of an established Church, under the super- 
vision of men ardently devoted to the maintenance of the faith 
of their fathers, with no ambition save the one purpose to preach 
salvation by the truth as it is in Jesus; the antagonism of men 
who could not appreciate that truth, and had no charity for 
those who could, produced at last an independent ecclesiastical 
communion, out of which has developed one of the greatest re- 
ligious forces of modern times. 

The protest of early Methodism against the violation of the 
rights of conscience in England, whilst it secured to the follow- 
ers of Wesley the benefits of a church organization, could not 
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fail, in some degree, at least, to furnish occasion, if not a cause, 
for the division of the parent body into a variety of parties, each 
claiming to be the champion of religious liberty. Greatly to be 
.deplored as these separations are, it is, perhaps, too soon to esti- 
mate their probable effect upon the status of Wesleyan Meth- 
odism in Great Britain. The time, labor, and money spent in 
the conflict over matters of secondary importance, may not have 
been an absolute waste, for they have certainly furnished the 
friends of the established Church with many arguments, and 
not a few lessons, which have yielded a salutary warning. Nor 
are these divisions without a plea of justification in another point 
of view. The right of private judgment concerns not only the 
interpretation, but the application of Scripture truth. To secure 
the largest liberty, without contravening the rights of others, 
establishes a principle in perfect harmony with the spirit of the 
Gospel. It is true that personal interests may exalt a question 
of minor importance into an absorbing issue, but experience 
teaches us that these forces expend themselves very speedily, 
and when the reaction comes, a conservative influence will re- 
pair many of the errors that have been committed. 

In a larger degree than at any period since the days of the 
Apostles, the religious sentiment of the nineteenth century is 
approaching that spiritual unity which must lead to the diffusion 
of Christianity, and the conquest of the world under the banner 
of the Cross. In all quarters, Romanist, Protestant and Greek 
alike, the sovereignty of individual conscience over the concerns 
of the soul, is becoming more and more perceived, and is most 
joyfully welcomed where it is best understood. By whatever 
name the authorities of the Church may be known, the mere 
declarations of authority, whether of Pope, Patriarch, or Bishop, 
are meeting with constant challenges from the forum of the in- 
dividual conscience. Sentences of excommunication “by bell, 
book and candle,” which, in the middle ages, would have driven 
the most haughty of monarchs to abject submission, or to the 
terrors of eternal despair, are now heard with a smile, and an- 
swered with the dignity of silence. Into the very heart of that 
wonderful empire whici: ~ombines within itself all the elements 
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of barbarism and the progress of civilization, there are now pene- 
trating revolutionary forces which require only to be governed 
to issue in the emancipation of Russia from the ecclesiastical 
bondage of fifteen centuries. Protestant Germany has exhausted 
the resources of criticism in the department of theology, and the 
safety-valve of political discussion affords opportunity for a slow, 
but steady reaction in favor of a sound, Scriptural basis of faith. 
In Italy, France and Spain, the growth of religious liberty, as a 
necessary factor in the permanent establishment of civil institu- 
tions, is becoming more distinctly evident to the most casual 
observer. These are “signs of the times,” which cannot be too 
highly valued. 

The changes in the temper of the religious world, as we find 
them now occurring in the bosom of great national church es- 
tablishments, may not be directly traceable to the influence of 
any, or of all the forms of modern dissent. But the co-exist- 
ence of dcventralizing forces in kingdoms and systems so far 
separated, as Spain, Italy, Russia and England, proclaims the 
intervention of that Providence which never ceases in its benign 
regard for the welfare of our race. Temporary skepticism may 
succeed the sudden overthrow of implicit faith in human opin- 
ions, and confusion may, for a time, take the place of order; 
but no human government can survive the destruction of belief 
in a wise and holy God, the Ruler of men and of nations. How- 
ever widely the pendulum of national sentiment may oscillate 
between the extremes of error, the centre of rest and of true re- 
pose is in the faith in God—in a personal Deity, to whom every 
individual in society owes personal allegiance. 

One of the highest trusts committed to the United States, in 
the Providence of God, is the absolute freedom of the Church 
as well as of the individual conscience. Fettered by no alliance 
to the State, Christianity has a fair field wherein to demonstrate 
her adaptability to the religious wants of man. In the volun- 
tary system, by which each member of the religious organiza- 
tion contributes freely his quota for the support of the neces- 
sary machinery, there’ is a two-fold education. Each individual 
chooses for himself the particular creed which best interprets 
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the voice of Scripture. For the maintenance of that creed and 
its teachers, he has the right, and exercises it, to determine the 
amount of his own personal assessment. Other things being 
equal, the measure of spiritual growth and appreciation will be 
the measure of his faithfulness in the discharge of his duties ‘as 
a steward in trust with the temporal blessings of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

American Methodism enjoyed many important advantages 
over the Wesleyan communion at the outset of its existence on 
this continent. There was no national Church, with its sacred 
legends and memorials of antiquity embedded in the hearts of 
the people. No long line of ministers and services, consecrated 
by ages of familiar use presented an obstacle to the simple truths 
proclaimed by men without gown or surplice. Americans were 
a rude people, simple in their habits, unaccustomed to luxury 
in dress, unacquainted with the polished manners which could 
not brook a defect in grammar in the pulpit, or an inartistic 
sentence in a prayer. Full of enterprise, industrious in their 
habits, the spectacle of a race of preachers fresh from the plow, 
the forge, and the workshop; as ready to resume in leisure 
hours the employments which the call to the ministry had sus- 
pended—aroused the interest of the common people, and awak- 
ened in them the sense of sympathy expressed by those who 
ministered in holy things. The life of the first generation of 
Methodist preachers was eminently constructive. If they dealt 
heavy blows against the body of errors, they did this in open 
field, and with a hearty zeal which exhibited their love for the 
souls to whom they preached. Living faith in the Son of God 
as the present Saviour of all men, and especially of them that 
believe, was illustrated by the walk and conversation of the 
preachers as forcibly as it was taught from the sacred records. 
They were pioneers who never shrank in the presence of diffi- 
culties; feared not the face of man, and with lips that had been 
touched with the live coals from the altars of Jehovah, their 
words burned their way into the hearts and consciences of their 
hearers. 

The progress of years developed more than one problem 
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which sorely tested the wisdom and faith of our fathers. A 
constitution had been adopted by the recognized authorities, 
and, broad and elastic as that constitution was, there was room 
within its phrases to locate a doubt on many points, and to 
originate more than one debate which threatened the life of the 
newly organized Church. There was more than one effort to 
accommodate the policy of Methodism to the specific forms and 
institutions of the Republican government in the Union, and 
many adversaries sought to antagonize the spirit of Methodism 
with the welfare of the Republic. Through all of these dispu- 
tations, however, the Church pressed on, her ministers defend- 
ing her integrity according to their ability, and receiving from 
the great Head of the Church the undisputed evidence that they 
were workmen that needed not to be ashamed in the presence 
of the Master. 

At the close of the fourth decade of this century, from the 
lakes of Maine to the wilds of Texas, from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the outposts of civilization in the west, there was 
one great and rapidly growing connection, comprising all classes 
and all races on the Continent. The African, the Indian and 
the European were embraced in one fold, and received the min- 
istrations of pastors, chosen and changed at stated intervals by 
the same invariable rule and inexorable law. Institutions of 
learning of every grade sprang up, and from these issued expo- 
nents of Christianity, who would have given dignity to any 
pulpit in Europe; whilst many stars of the first magnitude rose 
to their places in the heavens by dint of unaided study of the 
one great text book and the inspiration of the Almighty. The 
increase in the membership of the Church equalled, in a single 
year, the whole number of members existing forty years before, 
at the beginning of the century. In the midst of a prosperity, 
unexampled in the history of the world, the whole Church was 
suddeniy convulsed by a controversy, which had at last over- 
leaped every barrier, and filled the courts of the Lord’s house 
with strife and contention. 

This controversy was the harvest of evil, the seeds of which 
had been diligently sown for many years. Throughout a large 
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section of the American Union there were numerous societies 
and organizations, pledged to relentless warfare against the in- 
stitution of domestic slavery, as it existed in the Southern . 
States. So long as these efforts of the abolitionists were con- 
fined to questions of abstract principles, or to the expediency of 
the institution in question, there was little to be feared from the 
agitation of the subject. But, when the public conscience was 
aroused, and religious men were educated to believe that the 
responsibility for the existence of slavery was shared by every 
man, and every church that did not exert every power for its 
extirpation, it was plainly impossible to prevent the division of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Honest men, God-fearing 
men, stood upon opposite sides of this question; the one being 
unable to see why the other could hesitate in adopting that 
course which the plainest dictates of justice indicated. 

Out of the tumult came, in 1844, the Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Church, resolved to be faithful to master and slave 
alike, and refusing to interfere with questions which belonged 
solely to the civil power. No other position was possible at 
that time, and it was taken with firmness by the Southern dele- 
gates to the General Conference. From the day of that separa- 
tion to the present hour, the two great branches of American 
Methodism have remained distinct and independent bodies. 
Many, who have not thoroughly weighed the questions at issue, 
have supposed that the destruction of the institution of slavery— 
a result of the civil war—having removed the essential barrier 
to reunion, the two churches would speedily coalesce, and here- 
after Episcopal Methodism would form one communion in the 
United States. The bitter disputes, which succeeded the bitter 
separation in 1844, and the still more disastrous contest, which 
terminated in 1865, cooled by the lapse of time, and healed by 
the ardent and generous labors of men who possess a truly 
fraternal spirit, might be put out of sight, if not wholly forgot- 
ten by men who practice the law of Christian charity. 

This anticipation has not been realized, but the causes of the 
failure are not thoroughly understood on either side of the line 
of separation. It is palpably true, that if the mere existence 
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of slavery was the cause of the original separation, then a 
refusal to reunite, after that institution was abolished, could 
stand upon no logical basis. There is no power in an extinct 
issue to preserve the independence of the two churches, if there 
is a really fraternal spirit existing in both sections, and an ear- 
nest desire exists to accomplish that reunion. It is not in the 
power of the past, however deplorable and bloody it has been, 
to perpetuate strife and dissension, unless upon one side or 
the other an unforgiving and implacable spirit should manifest 
itself. We are free to confess that there are no indications of a 
nearer approach to each other, at the present time visible in these 
two churches. But the cause is not an issue of the past—it be- 
longs to the present hour, and was never a more formidable 
barrier than at this day. 

It has often been observed, that the people of the two sec- 
tions, North and South, only need to £uow each other better, 
in order to esteem each other more highly than they do. This 
is doubtless true, but it is precisely at this point that the problem 
appears to baffle all attempts at solution. Three-quarters of a 
century expended in ceaseless efforts to depreciate the moral 
character of a people, furnish too long a seed-time of pestilent 
prejudices to be uprooted in a day or in a generation. That 
the people of the North, as a mass, do not understand the char- 
acter of the Southern people, is painfully evident to any man 
who is capable of forming an impartial opinion. Orators upon 
the platform, ministers in the pulpit, writers in the public press, 
exhibit this lack of appreciation—we may say, indeed, this sub- 
lime ignorance of the motives, manners and habits of the people 
in the Southern States in ten thousand forms. The habit of 
holding up to derision any class of our fellow-citizens produces 
incapacity to do them justice, even when we are disposed to do 
so. The man, who becomes the laughing stock of his fellows, 
whatever his merits may be, can never expect to be fairly treated 
by them. Ridicule is no argument, but it is a most powerful 
weapon in the hands of those who care not what suffering it 
may cause. Precisely to the extent that the question of slavery 
became a moral issue, it became a cause of ineradicable preju- 
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dice to the contending sections. To defend it was a crime in 
the estimation of millions of our countrymen, and to these peo- 
ple, the stricken South is to-day as obnoxious, in a moral point 
of view, as a convict would be who had served his time in a 
penitentiary. ‘The very attempt to soften this prejudice, or to 
suppress its influence, not unfrequently inflicts a wound, which 
any sensitive or high-spirited man cannot fail to feel, if he does 
not always resent. The social intercourse between the two sec- 
tions will, to some extent, allay, if not destroy, this prejudice; 
but the social intercourse which would be adequate as an anti- 
dote for the existing evil is plainly out of the question. 

But a still more difficult problem exists. The slaves have be- 
come freedmen, but they are still living factors in the sum of 
human progress and development upon this continent. They 
have changed their civil status, but they have not changed their 
character as a people ; unless, as in too many instances is sadly 
true, they have changed it for a worse. Restraints, which once 
existed, are in force no longer. Tendencies, which the hand of 
authority once repressed, have now a fearful freedom of expan- 
sion. The paramount error existing at the North has always 
been a denial of specific, peculiar race-character to the African. 
To many millions of our people in the United States, the negro 
has always been a swarthy-faced Caucasian—a white man with 
a black skin. This opinion sets at defiance all the deductions 
of ethnology, but the zeal of able, conscientious and persistent 
partisans can defy anything—logic, history, fact, have no exist- 
ence, when the emotional man becomes deranged. Sympathy 
is a noble trait of human character, but it may be expended upon 
a worthless, irreclaimable vagrant. 

The people of the North, as a mass, are utterly ignorant of 
the true character of the average freedman at the South. They 
: understand his good points as little as they do his evil ones. 
They regard him simply as a man, unfortunate in his birth and 
legacy of bondage, sighing for the liberty which he is thoroughly 
competent to use for the best and noblest purposes. They have 
given him that liberty, and expect him to use it accordingly. 
The possession of his own personal freedom is, in their esti- 
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mate a sufficient appeal to all the noble instincts of our common 
human nature, and they look for such results to follow emanci- 
pation, as would ensue if so many millions of white men had 
been delivered from a state of bondage. They forget that the 
same number of white men could never have been held in bond- 
age. by an equal, much less an inferior number of their own race, 
The instinct of liberty, where it is implanted by the God of 
nature, will assert itself, and a violation of natural right, so fla- 
grant as this would be, no customs or laws could maintain for 
a single day. 

The mental habit of the African, in common with a large 
section of the human race, is imitative, rather than inventive. 
He does not select the best means to accomplish his own pur- 
poses, but the first, or the easiest, that suggest themselves. He 
does not choose between two methods of doing a thing that 
one which will yield him the largest, but the speediest return. 
He does not weigh alternatives, but follows the impulse of the 
moment, or the fixed habit of his life. Nothing can be safely 
left to his discretion, unless he has been drilled in the exercise 
of it; and then he will follow in the groove of his custom, how- 
ever the conditions of the case may have been altered. He is 
confiding in his disposition, until he has been taught to suspect 
an evil motive, and then his distrust becomes morbid. He 
places no estimate upon the truth for its own sake, but obeys it 
only in the prospect of immediate reward, or in fear of the pen- 
alty for violating it. His perceptive powers are defective, and, 
therefore, he seldom sees a// of the truth, however palpable it 
may be; and the impression made upon his mind, even of this 
partial truth, can seldom be reproduced with substantia agree- 
ment, even at short intervals. In the same man, you will find 
at different periods, a thoughtless spendthrift and a parsimonious 
economist. He thinks only of to-morrow as an inevitable to-day, 
and, if the present hour be provided for, “sufficient unto the 
day is the evil” and the good thereof. 

It is not a pertinent reply to these statements that the African 
is no more, no less, than centuries of bondage have made him, 
It is a far more evident deduction of sound logic, that, if he had 
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not been the man he is, he would never have remained for cen- 
turies in bondage. His docility as a slave was not the product 
of despair, but the characteristic of a race incompetent to devise 
the means of its liberation. How little he is qualified to exercise 
the liberties conferred upon him may be readily seen in those 
States where he has been brought into competition with the 
energy and enterprise of a superior race. It is not necessary to 
condemn him as a creature whose instincts are brutal, and yet 
the statistics of our country exhibit the African, even under the 
most favorable conditions, as a being peculiarly susceptible to 
deeds of violence. The annals of crime bear evidence of the 
fact, that even in those sections of our country which have been 
distinguished for eloquent and long continued sympathy for his 
race, he has failed to justify the hopes of the philanthropist. 
The census of 1870 shows that the African race in the New 
England States has produced a larger proportion of criminals, 
in proportion to population, than any other race, native or for- 
eign. One would naturally suppose that the place above all 
others in this country favorable to the development of the best 
moral qualities of the colored man ought to be New England. 
For more than two generations he has been a freeman, and for 
many year his rights, his wrongs and his destiny have been ably 
and eloquently argued and advocated there. But the records of 
courts of justice and the poor-house show, that one African in 
one hundred and three is a pauper, and one in one hundred and 
forty-one is a criminal in New England; whereas, in seven 
of the Southern States, having one hundred times the negro 
population of New England, only one in seven hundred and 
thirty-four is a pauper, and one in nine hundred and ninety-four 
is a criminal. If we examine the records of the four great 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois, we find that 
one negro in one hundred and fifty-two is a pauper, and one in one 
hundred and ninety-nine is a criminal there. What has pro- 
duced this seven-fold multiplication of extreme poverty and 
crime in the negro population of the Northern States? May 
we not justly appeal to the sense of propriety, which enlight- 
ened men possess, and tell them that, if with every advantage 
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that wealth, culture and humanity can bestow, they have failed 
to elevate the negro character in the North—they will inevitably 
fail in the South. 

We do not hesitate to affirm that the cause of this failure in 
the North is a total misconception of the character of the Afri- 
can race. Here and there are noble exceptions of a lofty prin- 
ciple of gratitude for favors conferred, but the vast majority of 
the race have no conception of the distinction between a favor 
and aright. Their status is one of perpetual childhood. Ina 
state of pupilage, where the superior race is deeply interested in 
their welfare, and understands how to advance it, the conscious- 
ness of self-help can be developed and sustained. Left to their 
own resources, they gravitate towards the imitative qualities of 
their race-character, and select, unfortunately, the worst exam- 
ples and the most vicious models for imitation. 

This wearisome problem, the future of the African race in 
America, is no nearer solution to-day than it was twenty years 
ago. Whether the white race shall lift the black to a higher 
plane of mental and moral existence, or the well-intentioned, but 
deplorably fallacious efforts of misguided philanthropists shall 
transform the fair fields of the South into a heritage of woe and 
desolation, is now, and we fear will long continue to be, a per- 
plexing question. But one thing is evident, that the African 
must be elevated, if he is elevated at all, by that portion of the 
white race who are thoroughly acquainted with the weakness 
and the strength of his race-character. To overtask the latter, 
or to ignore the former, is a three-fold error: it is ruin to the 
white people of the South; it is cruelty to the helpless African; 
and it is irreparable injury to the industrial interests of the 
country at large. 

Intervowen inseparably with this civil problem is the religious 
status of the Southern Methodist Church. The ministers of 
that Church, to a greater extent than any similar class of men 
in the South, are thoroughly versed in the mental, moral, and 
religious peculiarities of the African. Perhaps no living minis- 
ter in that Church, if his experience ante-dates the civil war, has 
failed to exercise his ministry among the blacks. To very many 
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jt was more than a duty, it was a highly coveted privilege, to 
preach the Gospel to the negroes. Whatever may be said to 
the contrary, no man among these ministers proclaimed one 
Gospel to the whites and another to the blacks. There were 
few congregations of white people, in which provision was not 
made, and gladly accepted, for the accommodation of the col- 
ored people. Having pastoral oversight of this. large propor- 
tion of the population; brought into daily intercommunication 
with the slaves from their birth, these ministers know, as none 
others can know, how to utilize their good qualities, and how 
to deal with the weaknesses and the vices of the race. 

The attitude of a church whose pastors do not possess this 
knowledge must of necessity antagonize the interests of the col- 
ored people, and in doing this must by a like necessity intro- 
duce discord and confusion into the frame-work of society. 
There are few Southern men, whatever may be their intellectual 
culture, who could become successful pastors of New England 
churches. Apart from all possibilities of prejudice and sectional 
antipathies, there are certain peculiarities of manners and cus- 
toms which tend to produce mutual dissatisfaction between pas- 
tors and people so situated. There can be no more intimate 
union in this life, not even that of the domestic fireside, than 
that of a faithful pastor with his confiding flock. When this 
bond is not cemented by a genuine sympathy, a sympathy that 
does not need to be studied or acquired, all performance of duty 
becomes perfunctory, and the ministerial service unsatisfactory 
and barren of good results. There may be every human quali- 
fication in the pastor, and he may excite the admiration of his 
flock, but his eloquence will become powerless to persuade an 
audience that does not instinctively yield the magnetic current of 
a sympathy springing from oneness of experience. He must be 
’ “to the manner born” if he would arouse that sympathy and 
accomplish the purposes of the true Christian ministry. It is 
vain to deny, it is folly to ignore this truth. 

Following in the wake of the most disastrous civil war known 
to modern history, a multitude of agencies came to undertake 
the moral, social, and religious reconstruction of the Southern 
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States. Whilst the heavy hand of a victorious national govern- 
ment lay upon the civil institutions of the conquered States, and 
military authority superseded the chosen rulers and representa- 
tives of the prostrate section, a religious movement was inaugu- 
rated to revolutionize the social customs and overthrow the fab- 
ric of society as it existed in the days of African slavery. Act- 
ing upon the assumption that slavery was not one of the condi- 
tions simply, but the all-controlling and omnipresent power in 
the South, it was naturally esteemed inevitable that its destruc- 
tion would produce a social chaos. Out of this chaos it was 
fondly dreamed a beautiful edifice of New England architecture 
could be readily and triumphantly constructed. In order to do 
this, the inferiority of everything Southern must be placed in 
striking contrast with the superiority of everything existing at 
the North. Depreciation of the one and exaltation of the other 
section became the settled policy and practice of these enterpris- 
ing social and religious reformers. It did not seem to strike 
them that any form of civil society is a product of ages and cen- 
turies of development, and that the efficient agent in its over- 
throw will seldom be selected by a prostrate people to recon- 
struct it. The prevalent idea seemed to be the irresistible power 
of mere physical force. Its competency in the moral sphere of 
action was as evident to them as its success had been declared 
on the field of battle. 

Vast sums of money were expended to accomplish the objects 
of this Church organization, planned on the basis of a new gene- 
sis of the South. Co-operation by native agents was not want- 
ing, but the misfortune was, that these agents had never been in 
former days, and could not be now, important, or even influen- 


tial factors in Southern society. The pressure of the most hu- 
miliating necessities; the panic which fills with vague terror the. 


class of people who adhere to principles only when their sup- 
porters are in the majority; and the hope of becoming the first 
to hail the dawn of a new dispensation, that they might be the 
first to share the profits of its prosperity; these influences en- 
listed converts that gave impulse to zeal without knowledge, 
and added names to church registers without adding anything, 
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to the moral force of the movement. The great mass of the 
Southern people, irrespective of their past personal relations to 
slavery, were repelled by both the methods and the men who 
undertook the task of converting them. Nor is it conceiv- 
able that it should be otherwise. The sword of Czsar has no 
place in the temple of God. Brotherly love is not a product of 
the muscular Christianity which challenges affection at the point 
of the dagger, and demands the surrender of conscience at the 
peril of proscription. A net gain of less than one hundred thou- 
sand white members in eighteen years—reaching back to 1860, 
when the minutes showed one hundred and seven thousand and 
fifty-two white members, and including 1878, when they show 
two hundred and six thousand two hundred and four white mem- 
bers in Southern territory—this is the sum of the influence 
exerted by millions of money and numerous agencies employed 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church for the capture of ten mil- 
lions of white people in the South. At the close of the war, in 
1866, to be exact, the Methodist Episcopal Church South had 
a membership of four hundred and nineteen thousand, in 1878, 
twelve years afterward, it had increased to eight hundred thou- 
sand, a rate of progress three-fold greater than the natural 
growth of the population. 

There is one argument which these figures intensify, if they do 
not place it in the clear light of a demonstration. An organ- 
ization, whose representatives breathe hostility to the past opinions 
and the present convictions of a community, can never win the 
hearts of the people by an attempt to use a secular triumph for 
religious purposes. The struggle may be prolonged for many 
years, and doubtless will be, for an acknowledgement of error 
in prince, philosopher or peasant, is one of the most difficult, 
if not the noblest, effort of human magnanimity. But, however 
long the struggle, the issue cannot remain in doubt. The ethical 
system which has failed to elevate the moral standard of the 
African in New England, will fail in South Carolina; and the 
people of the South will never consent to lay aside the means of 
a possible success, in order to employ those which have always 
and everywhere led to inevitable failure. 
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To cultivate a broad spirit of fraternal intercouse with their 
brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is the palpable 
duty of the members of the Southern Methodist Church. To 
wish our co-religionists the largest success and greatest expan- 
sion into “the regions beyond,” is the duty and the pleasure of 
all who fear and love God. At the same time, in our own pe- 
culiar work, as the hand of Providence has described its boun- 
daries and appointed the place of our habitation, we cannot 
surrender our heritage to another, nor can we lay aside the in- 
strumentalities which have given prosperity to Zion. The same 
cause which led to the separation in 1844 demands our inde- 
pendence in 1879. Until that cause has disappeared from the 
field of action we must be true to ourselves, to the trust com- 
mitted to us, and to the interests of the generation which will 
follow us. That separating cause was never, in any sense, a 
political one, but lies as deep as the foundations of human 
thought; the adaption of the wisest means to accomplish the 
best ends. The glory of God and the welfare of our race 
demand, at our hands, a patient, untiring vindication of the 
rights of conscience, and the work we have to do we desire to 
perform in the spirit of love and charity for all men of every 
creed and race. 


W. P, Harrison. 
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ART. III.—1. A History of the Ottoman Turks. By Sir Ed- 
ward S. Creasy, M. A. New and Revised Edition. London. 
1877. 8vo. 

2. Les Evolutions du Probleme Oriental. Par Julian Klaizko. 
Rev. des Deux Mondes. 15. Oct. 1 Nov. 1878. 

3. Parliamentary Papers. 

The Treaty of Berlin. 2vols. London. 1878. 
The Treaty of Berlin, Protocols. London. 1878. 


The “Eastern Question,” or the “Problem of the East,” has 
entered upon another phase. The question itself, in one form 
or other, is as old as the beginning of authentic history, and is 
not likely to be laid at rest till history closes, unless an earlier 
date should witness the accomplishment of the poet’s dream, 
and see 


“‘ The Parliament of nations, the federation of mankind.” 


An eminent and most eloquent diplomatist, just forty years 
ago, introduced the discussion of this ever-reviving enigma—an 
enigma more insoluble and more deadly than the riddle of the 
Sphinx—with solemn words, which are as applicable now as 
when they were uttered: 

“The world at this day offers a spectacle unique in history. 
We watch the termination of the struggle between the East and 
West—a struggle which began with the human race, which has 
maintained an active existence through the course of all the 
ages, which has found a theatre in every zone and in every re- 
gion, and which appears likely to end only with the consum- 
mation of time. We attend the completion of the stupendous 
drama, which opened with humanity and with the world, whose 
stage has been as wide as the earth; whose actors have been as 
diverse as the succession of empires, and whose duration has 
been as prolonged as the generations of mankind.”—Donoso 
Cortes. Questios a’ Orient, § 7. CGiuvres, i., pp. 1-2. 

This question of all time has assumed many aspects. It has 
often appeared to have reached a definite solution, but it has 
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always risen again from the grave, in spectral form and with 
_ changed habiliments, and has brought new menaces and per- 
plexities. The restless spirit, ever portending direful change to 
races and to empires, seemed to have been laid at Marathon and 
Salamis and Platza; but it soon became turbulent again, and 
provoked the arms of “the A2mathian conqueror, by whose con- 
quests it was, for a brief space, effectually crushed. In the an- 
cient tales, Hellenic and Oriental, the combatant, endowed with 
the gifts of enchantment, when worsted in one form, renews the 
contest in another—passing with bewildering rapidity from the 
shape of a man to that of a bird, a serpent, a rushing torrent, a 
raging fire, an ape, a roaring lion, or a mustard seed. Thus life 
and energy are preserved by constant transfiguration. The bat- 
tle is never ended till all possibilities of transmutation are pre- 
cluded, and this result is rarely attained. So it has been. with 
the Eastern Question. After Alexander, it returned again, with 
Rome on one side and Carthage, Syria, Pontus, turn after turn, 
on the other. The all-embracing empire of Rome effected a 
long suspension of hazardous activity, which brought oblivion 
of earlier dangers, and might easily be mistaken for the immor- 
tal sleep of death. But a fearful resurrection was hidden in the 
purposes of destiny; and the outburst of the Saracen hordes 
from the deserts of Arabia, with the rapid sweep of Mahometan 
conquests, portended an imminent, though long delayed victory 
for the populations of Asia. Charles Martel. checked the im- 
‘pending flood at Tours, rescued the European world, and turned 
back the hitherto overwhelming tide. The Holy Wars in Spain 
and in Palestine confirmed and extended the. advantage which 
had been won. For a time Europe was relieved from apprehen- 
sion of the ancient peril. But the city and the empire of the 
Caliphs had not long been submerged and obliterated under the 
waves of Mongolian conquest, when a new champion of the 
creed of Islam and of Asiatic supremacy invested and captured 
the cities and strong places of the Byzantine empire, tore away 
its fairest provinces, and finally conquered the imperial city, 
which the Ottoman still holds. Dismay fell upon Europe, 
armies: in hostile array joined in common lamentation, and with- 
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drew from the battle when ready to engage. But no check was 
attempted, though it was often proposed. No opposition could 
then have been effectual. The early sultans of Stamboul were 
warriors and statesmen, and were followed by vast armies of 
disciplined enthusiasts, which were long invincible. Lepanto 
arrested the Turkish advance in the Mediterranean; and, a cen- 
tury later, the chivalrous generosity and gallantry of John So- 
bieski hurled it back at Vienna. Since then the Ottoman has 
gradually shrunk within narrower and ever narrower limits. 
Provinces that have become kingdoms have been carved out of 
the wide-spread territory that had been subjugated by the cres- 
cent; and now, a power that three centuries ago was a terror to 
the nations, has become their laughing-stock, their detestation, 
and repeatedly their prey. But the malign influence survives. 
The expiring giant is even more formidable by the hostilities 
which the appropriation of the carcass will excite, than it ever 
was in the time of its highest maturity and greatest vigor. 

In bringing about this marvellous reverse, the Muscovite has 
been the most dangerous, the most persistent, the, most rapa- 
’ cious, and the most truculent adversary. 

“The territory she (Russia) has wrested from Turkey in Eu- 
rope is equal to the dominions of Prussia (as these were before 
the Austro-Prussian war), exclusive of her Rhenish provinces; 
her acquisitions from Turkey in Asia are equal in extent to all 
the smaller States of Germany, the Rhenish provinces of Prus- 
sia, Belgium and Holland taken together.”—Sir Fohn McNeill; 
Progress and Present Position of Russia. 

This statement was quoted in Parliament, in 1854, by Admi- 
ral Walworth, who added that, in sixty years, Russia had ad- 
vanced her frontier five hundred miles nearer to Constantinople. 
A glance at any historical map of Russian territorial progress 
will display the amazing rapidity and stride of the Russian en- 
croachments upon her hated Southern neighbour. Steadily and 
assiduously—in good report and in evil report—as remorseless 
as fate, as patient and persevering as destiny—employing with 
‘indifference, daring and cunning, bluster and cajolery, Suwar- 
row and Diebitsch, Mentzikoff and Ignatieff—she has pushed 
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forward her sovereignty or her predominance, from the North- 
ern Ukraine to the Black Sea, from the Caban to the Euphra- 
tes, and from the Don to the Pruth, the Danube, the Balkans, 
and even the Atgzan and Adriatic Seas. No such sudden or 
violent extension of permanent boundaries has been known 
since the flight of the Roman Eagles. 

But Russia herself is more menacing to the independence and 
integrity of the European system than the Saracen or the Turk 
has been for centuries—perhaps has ever been. She comes in 
the guise of the protector of the Slavonian Christians of Turkey, 
as the wolf came to Little Red Riding Hood; and, when she 
has swallowed her first protege, she will be ready and eager to 
devour the rest of the family. She rules a wider domain and a 
more numerous population than the crescent ever controlled 
under one government. In policy and institutions she is still 
half-barbaric. The Tartar is latent, not extinct, under coverings 
of the latest Parisian mode. The fashion of her creed, though 
not the substance of her religion, is as Oriental as that of the 
Porte. Her principles and procedures in government and in 
international dealing are almost as Asiatic as those of Turkey; 
so, too, is a very large portion of her people. Through the 
mother of Peter the Great, and through earlier intermarriages, 
the imperial family is in part of Tartar blood. The predomi- 
nance of Russia over Turkey would thus be a change of the 
agent, but not of the peril. Zyrannus imutatur, non tyrannis. 

Turkey has ceased to be menacing; she has become weak 
and despised. Russia has become dangerous; she is feared, 
distrusted and disliked. 

Under these circumstances, it has been the interest of Europe 
for more than sixty years to repress or to circumscribe the am- 
bitious projects of Russia; and to prevent or to postpone the 
return to chaos, which would result from the overthrow or fatal 
disruption of the Ottoman. Every neighboring nation would avail 
itself of the opportunity to appropriate a bleeding limb. The 
Muscovite, as the nearest and the most conveniently situated, 
would carry off the lion’s share, and enlarge the power and op- 
portunities of power, which already cast a gloom from the 
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North-east over Western Europe. “Where the carcass is, there 
will the vultures be gathered together.” 

It was the apprehension of such dangers, the hope of repelling 
them, which induced the union of the British and French coun- 
cils and fleets with the Russian at the battle of Navarino. The 
intention was to prevent the strength of Turkey from being 
utterly consumed in a harassing, lingering and futile war; to stop 
the bloody butcheries practiced alike by Greek and Ottoman; 
to secure the Turk against the hazards of Russian hostility, or 
the greater hazards of exclusive Russian protection. The design 
was frustrated. The British and French combined to “knock down 
the wrong man,” and Russia profited by the destruction of the 
Turkish armament; the Czar refused his consent to the creation of 
a strong Hellenic kingdom—a refusal often repeated. The threat- 
ened war with the Sultan broke out. Diebitsch led his haggard 
soldiers, sinking under disease, across the Balkans ; encamped in 
the plains round Adrianople, and enjoyed the prospect of Stam- 
boul. At Adrianople, fortunately for himself, his reputation, 
and his army, his march was arrested by the intervention of 
other powers, who thought to save the Turk, but saved still 
more the prestige and the influence of the Russian Emperor. 

From the compulsory signature of the treaty of Kutschuk- 
Kaniardji, in the July of 1774, after a discussion of only seven 
hours, to the treaty of London in 1840, Russia had steadily, 
and with increasing success, advanced her demands to be the 
exclusive protector of the Christians in Turkey, with a right of 
interference in their behalf. The pretension was, indeed, sixty 
years older. It had been put forward, and furthered by secret 
emissaries, by Peter the Great; almost immediately after his 
discreditable capitulation on the Pruth. It was not a profession 
to be left inoperative. It afforded constant occasions of foment- 
ing discords, discontents, disquietudes, agitations and insurrec- 
tions; of weakening the bonds of society—(if the thongs which 
lash together the parts of the Ottoman community can be called 
social bonds, and of paralyzing the action of the central gov- 
ernment. It furnished at all times pretexts for war, whenever 
war promised to be remunerative, Such wars became frequent, 
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being interrupted rather by an anxious suspension of arms than 
by any assurance of peace. Stealthily and patiently, by intrigue, 
by diplomacy, by corruption, by arrogance and by war, Russia 
continued to promote her long cherished aims, and to move 
forward to the seizure of additional domains from Turkey, and 
to the expectancy of securing the city of Constantinople. A pro- 
phecy, now upwards of a thousand years old, had promised to the 
Russ the ultimate possession of the beautiful capital on the 
Golden Horn, and the prophecy has favored its own accom- 
plishment. Within twenty years after the conquest of new 
Rome by Mahomet I, the Russian Czar, Ivan Vassiliwitch, 
married Zoé (Sophia), niece of the last Emperor of the house of 
the Palzologi. On the strength of this union, he assumed 
the designation of Czar, took the double eagle of the Roman 
empire for his insignia, and announced his claim to the Imperial 
succession of Rome. These things require to be remembered 
in appreciating the policy of Russia, and in estimating her man- 
ceuvres and her designs. They also aid in accounting for the 
suspicions and disquietudes of other powers. 

In the September following the ratification of the treaty of 
Kutschuk-Kaniardji, the Austrian minister, Thugut, remarked: 
“In future, Russia is in a position to dictate her requirements to 
the Sultan, and has in her own hands the means of enforcing 
them. Perhaps she will content herself for some years more 
with ruling in the name of the Grand Seignor, until she judges 
the moment favorable for taking possession of his estates.” 

The next thirty years were a period of absolute anarchy in the 
Ottoman empire. The Pachas were in chronic revolt; nearly 
every part of the empire was convulsed by rebellions; the 
branches seemed irreparably severed from the trunk; the rev- 
enues were dried up or diverted; the military were worthless 
and insubordinate, and Turkey appeared more moribund than 
she did at the beginning of the current year, when the Russian 
camp was stretched out before the ruined walls of Constantino- 
ple. In 1807, the period for which Russia had been waiting 
with suppressed solicitude, was thought to have at length ar- 
rived. The conferences of Tilsit opened the way for a speedy 
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endeavor to realize the secular dream. Even then disappoint- 
ment attended the promise of immediate fruition; the cup was 
was once more withdrawn from the lips of Tantalus. Napoleon 
sternly vetoed the hope of the first Alexander to acquire the 
Imperial city. “Constantinople, never!” declared the conquer- 
ing Emperor, in the day of his conquests; “Constantinople! 
that is the mistress of the World.” Alexander was compelled 
to renounce for yet a while longer the acquisition of what he 
called “the key to his back-door.” 

The friendships of potentates are brief, and obnoxious to 
sudden change. Ina few years Napoleon advanced to Moscow, 
and Alexander had his revenge by entering Paris, and seeing 
his former fellow-conspirator driven from histhrone. Alliances 
and policies were wholly altered. The Easter Question was left in 
abeyance; but the designs of Russia only slumber, they do not 
die. She submits to checks which she cannot overcome; she 
bides her time with confidence; she recoils sullenly like the 
tiger, but, like the tiger, she collects her strength for another’ 
anda deadlier spring. When her armies forced the Balkans, she 
was arrested by foreign interposition; but she did not abandon 
her aspirations, or forego her opportunities of sapping the 
strength, or of embarrassing the action of the hated and coveted 
empire. Every new treaty or convention marked an open or 
insidious advance towards the accomplishment of her desires, 
till she nearly secured’guarantees for their sure and easy attain- 
ment by the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, in the July of 1833. 
Once more she was foiled, when success was almost within reach. 
The Treaty of London, in July, 1840, compelled her to surrender 
the exclusive claims which had been extorted at Unkiar 
Skelessi. 

Again the court of St. Petersburg watched and waited, and 
schemed and intrigued. A quarrel between Greek and Catholic 
priests, in regard to the assignment of the Holy Places at Jerus- 
alem, furnished a pretext for reanimating the old grudge. The 
time was deemed propitious. The coup a’etat of Louis Napol- 
eon was still recent. A strong feeling of regard attached the 
British Premier, the Earl of Aherdeen, to the Czar. France 
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was fitful and divided. Her alliance with England was thought 
to be entirely out of the possibilities of the situation. The 
Emperor Nicholas felt assured that he could gain the confidence, 
or purchase the neutrality of Britain, by offering her Crete and 
Egypt, in the distribution of the effects of “the sick man.” In 
his memorable communication to Sir Horatio Seymour, the 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg in 1853: 

“He disclaimed any design that Constantinople should be 
permanently held by Russia, though he said that circumstances 
might cause its temporary occupation by his troops.” 

He advanced the same professions, made the same declara- 
tions, avowed the same disinterested motives and put forward 
the same disclaimers of territorial accessions, as were advanced, 
made, avowed and put forward at the beginning of the late Russo- 
Turkish war. England refused the bribe in 1853, as she refused 
a like intimation in 1877. She formed a close alliance with France 
for the maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman empire, an al- 
liance in which Louis Napoleon was with some difficulty, and 
France with more difficulty, retained. The Crimean war ensued. 
It was closed with the capture and destruction of Sebastapol, and 
the exclusion of Russian armaments from the waters of the Black 
Sea. The only further penalty imposed for the wanton aggres- 
sion on Turkey, and for the heavy losses and expenses of the 
war, was the surrender to Moldavia of a narrow strip along the 
Pruth, which command:d her frontier, afforded access to the 
outlet of the Danube, and had formerly been Moldavian terri- 
tory. 

After the dangers and difficulties of the war came the greater 
dangers and difficulties of the peace to be re-established. The 
plenipotentiaries of the States that had taken part in the hostili- 
ties, or in the negotiations that had preceded or accompanied 
them—Great Britian, France, Austria, Prussia, Italy, Turkey 
and Russia—assembled at Paris, and earnestly discussed the 
issues of the Eastern problem. The object was to impose effec- 
tual restraints on Russia, so as to secure the integrity add in- 
dependence of Turkey, and to do this without needlessly 
wounding the amour propre of Russia, or gratifying revengeful 
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feelings; to provide a modus vivendi for Turkey, and to procure 
necessary reforms and adequate privileges for the Christian 
subjects of the Porte in Europe. It would be a misplaced delay 
to enter into the details of this treaty, which instituted the Euro- 
pean concert, and admitted the Ottoman empire into the European 
system, under the joint guardianship of the allied powers. 

There is scarcely any period of twenty years in history— 
scarcely even the twenty years of Napoleon’s dazzling career— 
which has witnessed more numerous, more startling and more 
portentous changes, than the score of rapid years that followed 
the Treaty of Paris, 27th April, 1856. The kingdom of Italy, the 
aggrandizement of Prussia, the depression of Austria, the re- 
vived German empire, and the overthrow of France, the omi- 
nous alliance of the three emperors, are the prominent incidents 
in the great disturbance of international relations. The Treaty 
of Paris was neutralized by these events, and vitiated by change 
of interests, and by the necessity or expediency of altered lines 
of policy. There was scarcely opportunity or disposition to 
supervise or enforce the obligations imposed upon the sublime 
Porte by that treaty. Jealousies, discords and wars among the 
contracting parties precluded united action, and prevented alto- 
gether the possibility of action. Thus, nothing effectual was 
done in the reformation of the Ottoman government, or for the 
improvement of the condition of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. The large loans accorded to Turkey were unprofitably 
consumed, and no permanent alleviations of the distresses of the 
country and the people were instituted. Russia complained of 
breaches in the Treaty of Paris. Those of commission were 
mostly technical and trifling; those of omission, or the frustra- 
tion of the treaty by neglect of its provisions, were much graver. 
But the most serious breach in the treaty had been made by the 
complainant herself, with the support of Prussia, in the height 
of the Franco-German war, by first renouncing, ex proprio mohi, 
the restraint on the naval power of Russia in the Black Sea, and 
afterwards successfully demanding the abrogation of the restric- 
tions which had been imposed. 

When inflammable materials are abundant, and are scattered 
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loosely about, a conflagration may be produced at any time. If 
the powder has been accumulated in advance, the application of 
a coal of fire, or a match, will always ensure an explosion, 
There is little room to doubt that the insurrection in Bosnia, 
the hostilities in Montenegro, and the formal war declared by 
Servia against its suzerain, without provocation or cause, were 
instigated and sustained by Russia. It has even been asserted 
that the Bulgarian atrocities were fomented by Russian agents, 
Two years of desultory and ineffectual warfare resulted most 
unexpectedly in the decided superiority of the Turks. In the 
crisis of helpless defeat, Servia was rescued from well-merited 
punishment, by the constraining recommendations of Great Bri- 
tian and other potent States. Meanwhile Russia had been 
gathering and arming her hosts, and preparing to assume the 


' burden of the war. The time, it was believed, had returned, 


when she might once more repeat her accustomed policy and 
retrieve the losses inflicted in the Crimea. The winter was dili- 
gently employed in delusive negotiations to avert the threatened 
explosiog. After many failures and many disappointments, the 
protocol of London was accepted, and the war-cloud, it was 
supposed, had passed away. Never was diplomacy more com- 
pletely beguiled. At the very moment when the dove seemed 
to have brought back the olive branch to the nations, the Rus- 
sian diplomats precipitated hostilities by formulating demands, 
trivial in substance, but arrogant, offensive and perilous in mode. 
Russia forced the war, in the guise of a chivalrous protector of 
the Christians in European Turkey, though a large part of the 
Christians repudiated alike the manner and the fact of protec- 
tion from such a quarter. She also put forward the profession 
of undertaking alone the achievement of the joint purposes of 
the confederates of Paris. She declared her aims to be strictly 
European and her motives purely disinterested. The Treaty of 
San Stefano was her own commentary on her professions and 
declarations. It-was a novel misapplication of the Scripture 
counsel: “Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast him- 
self as he that putteth it off.” During the progress of hostili- 
ties Russia endeavored to promote dissensions in the British 
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Islands, the only power from which she feared opposition. 
Again she sought to purchase the quiescence of the British 
people, by intimating her willingness to see England appro- 
priate Crete and Egypt. 

With the vicissitudes of this memorable war, with its unex- 
pected incidents and its strange vicissitudes; with its blunders, 
its miscalculations, its possible treacheries, and its sudden con- 
clusion, we have no present concern. After an obstinate, but 
usually unskilful resistance, frustrated often by personal jeal- 
ousies, or by corruption, the forces of Turkey collapsed utterly 
and disappeared. For the first time in history, the hosts of the 
Czar stood under the walls of Constantinople, in sight of its domes, 
and minarets, and embracing waters. The crushed and humbled 
foe was compelled to accept the dictates of the conqueror, which 
were embodied in the Treaty of San Stefano. The Russians 
were preparing to enter, perhaps, to occupy Constantinople. 
Once more disappointment awaited them, and the fruit of vic- 
tory withered in their grasp. Their steps were stayed, and their 
dream of glory was broken, by the passage of a fleet of British 
iron-clads through the Dardanelles, and its arrival at the Princes’ 
Islands, in sight of the city of Constantine. It was the most 
formidable armament that had ever floated on any waters. 
Russia halted and finally recoiled. It was evident that a new 
and immeasurably more dangerous champion had entered the 
lists, after the weak adversary had been stricken to the earth. 
If a gun was fired, on either side, it was manifest that greater 
energies and unattainable resources would be demanded for the 
prosecution of the war, though the combat might prove, as Bis- 
marck humorously described it, a duel between the elephant 
and the whale. But Russia was in no condition to enter upon 
new wars. She was utterly exhausted by her single campaign 
against her despised and broken victim. Her industry was crip- 
pled; her means exhausted; her finances desperate. She was 
bleeding in every pore; and by death in battle or by disease, by 
straggling and by other incidents of war, she had probably suf- 
fered losses equal to the whole number of effective opponents 
brought into the field. The Czar was triumphant, but he was 
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powerless. He clutched at the Treaty of San Stefano, but the 
treaty and the prizes of victory were escaping from his hands, 

The British fieet came late upon the scene of action. It was 
only the advance squadron of a larger naval force in reserve, 
The Indian troops approached no closer than Malta, but they 
were a pledge of uncounted thousands that might be sum- 
moned to the field. Europe was startled; Russia was thunder- 
struck. The Emperor Alexander and his court had been 
deceived, as his father, Nicholas, had been, on the verge of the 
Crimean war, by the divided sentiments of the English people, 
and the clamorous sentiments of those who were blinded by 
their hatred of “the unspeakable Turk,” or by their ignorance of 
the character of the Slavic Christians, whose cause they enthusi- 
astically espoused. But, if the Czar was thus misled, the ener- 
gies and action of England were long benumbed by the acri- 
monious discords engendered in the country, the Parliament, 
and even in the cabinet. The English policy was thus rendered 
vague, undetermined and expectant. It was inevitably indis- 
tinct, because the public opinion requisite to sustain a decided 
course was itself unsettled and uncrystalized. 

It is‘easy to charge imbecility, hesitancy, vaccillation, even 
duplicity, upon British policy. In doing so, however, the situa- 
tion of all parties at the beginning and at the close of the 
war—the changed conditions everywhere—are overlooked or 
misapprehended. So far as Britain was concerned, decisive action 
by her, if decisive action had been appropriate at first, was ren- 
dered impracticable by the pledges of Russia, by the inertness or 
indisposition of the other Christian signatories of the Treaty of 
Paris, by the perversity and fanatacism of Turkey, and the in- 
ternal ferment and divisions at home. The only course that 
could be judiciously pursued was to wait. Britain could not, 
prudently or properly, assume at once an attitude of downright 
hostility to Russia, without special provocations, when the co- 
guarantors of the Treaty of Paris, more immediately interested 
in its observance than herself, were unwilling or unable to join 
in any effectual measures to enforce its observance; and when 
the twe most f *werful joint obligors were in relations of close 
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and suspicious intimacy with the colossal empire which was en- 
deavoring to annul the treaty by arms. With reference to na- 
tional duties and national interests, England could not adopt a 
definite course of action till the progress of the drama furnished 
manifest justification of such action. With a discordant cabinet, 
energetic and prompt measures could not be attempted ; and the 
division of the cabinet was only a faint shadow of the hazardous 
division of public sentiment, extended, aggravated and exacer- 
bated by the incessant declamations of an earnest, eloquent and 
able opponent. The opposition of Mr. Gladstone, long the most 
popular leader of a party long dominant, was characterized by 
his habit of passionate exaggeration, and his passion was in- 
flamed by bitter antipathy to the Premier, by whom he had been 
displaced from power. Until the progress of events drew the 
members of the cabinet more closely together,—segregated dis- 
senting elements,—allayed partisan differences in the presence of 
near dangers, and made resolute measures so manifestly expedi- 
ent for the honor and interests of the nation, and for the security 
of Europe, that the people were prepared to sustain the gov- 
ernment with enthusiasm,—a marked policy for the repression of 
Russian excesses would have been premature. It was, perhaps, 
the highest evidence of statesmanship displayed by the Earl of 
Beaconsfield that he waited patiently, but firmly; vigilant, but 
inactive, while his illustrious rival was employing every art in 
speech and in writing to frustrate his supposed designs ; that 
he waited, expectant of future necessities and further develop- 
ments, till action became obviously imperative, and his people 
drew together instinctively for his support. During this ordeal 
of two years there were no violent harangues, no weak exposi- 
tions, no narrow partisanship, no theatrical demonstrations on 
his part. These were the arts used against him, and used in 
vain. 

It is not consonant with the purpose of this discussion, and 
wholly inconsistent with its narrow limits, to advocate the con- 
duct of any party, or to censure the policy of any. Great nat- 
ional or international transactions cannot be understood so long 
as partiality or prejudice is permitted to influence or color their 
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interpretations. Trojan and Tyrian must be estimated with per. 
fect indifference in the appreciation of public. questions. 

The British iron-clad fleet was ordered to the neighborhood 
of Constantinople, as a protest against the occupation of the 
city by the victorious Russian armies, and as a sign of the re- 
pudiation of the separate negotiations of Russia with her help- 
less foe. The terms imposed by the treaty of San Stefano 
stripped Turkey of nearly all her European possessions ; by the 
determination of Russia alone, rendered her impotent in the 
hands of her conqueror, gave to Russia the virtual command of 
Constantinople, and of the outlets and entrances of the Black Sea, 
This stringent treaty, framed in utter disregard of the Treaty of 
Paris, afforded Russia, through the subject kingdoms of her crea- 
tion, or the allies in absolute dependence upon her, strong naval 
positions on the A2gean and Adriatic Seas, and stations whence 
she could over-awe or interrupt the commerce of the Mediterra- 
nean. British interests were seriously menaced. British commu- 
nications with India were endangered, and the Indian empire 
otherwise imperilled. A contingency thus occurred which called 
for British interference, in accordance with the uniform declara- 
tions of the British administration since the commencement of 
hostilities. But there was a much higher, wider, nobler and more 
imperative reason for intervention. The Treaty of San Stefano an- 
nulled at one stroke of the pen all the engagements of the Treaty 
of Paris. It cancelled by the arbitrary determination of Russia 
all the engagements which Russia had assumed in regard to 
Turkey. The earlier treaty had been designed, as the Crimean 
war which it terminated had been designed, to withdraw Turkey 
from the exclusive predominance of Russia. The later treaty 
despoiled Turkey of her dominions, without consulting those to 
whom Russia was solemnly pledged, and reduced her under 
a more solitary and exclusive supremacy of Russia than had 
. yet been contemplated by any Muscovite sovereign since the 
rule of Catherine II. The Treaty of San Stefano treated with 
contemptuous disregard, the solemn obligations previously con- 
tracted, destroyed all faith in treaties, and rendered absurd all 
international engagements. The prompt despatch of the British 
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fleet to the sea of Marmora was the quiet, but determined asser- 
tion in behalf of Europe, and truth and honesty and right, that 
treaties were of binding force; that international engagements 
must be observed; that Turkey, having been solemnly 
taken into the custody of the Great Powers of Europe 
should not be withdrawn from such custoy, to be held captive, 
and to be dismembered by one alone, in violation of all pledges. 
The importance of the service thus rendered, and of the position 
thus assumed, was generally recognized throughout Europe, and 
was signally applauded by Gambetta, neither a friend nor an ad- 
mirer of the English administration. Without firing a gun, 
without drawing a sword, without violence and without intrigue, 
the presence of a British fleet in the Propontis, and the transfer 
of a few thousand soldiers from India to the Mediterranean, com- 
pelled the victorious armies of Russia to renounce the occupa- 
pation of Constantinople, to surrender the main results of the 
recent treaty, and to consent to submit that treaty and the fate 
of Turkey to the joint determination of the united European 
Powers. Russia was again frustrated, and obliged to recede 
from her furthest and most arrogant advance in the hour of 
triumph, when the accomplishment of the dreams and efforts of 
more than a hundred years had almost been assured. 

The result of the late, but imposing, entrance of Great Britain 
upon the stage, was the assemblage of the Congress of Berlin, 
and the submission of the Russian arrangements to its delibera- 
tions. The delays and obstructions to the meeting of that illus- 
trious body need not be recounted here. It met earlier than 
could reasonably have been expected, and after the possibil- 
ity of its convention had been denied. Under the firm presidency 
of Prince Bismarck—characterized perhaps by an adroit regard for 
the sensibilities and wishes of Russia—it accomplished its task 
in a few short weeks. That task was to shatter the Treaty of 
San Stefano, to reject and to preclude the single control of 
Russia, and to replace Turkey under the joint protection 
and joint direction of the great European States; but with 
such changes in the dominion of Turkey, and in the nature of 
the protectorate, as the entire change in the circumstances and 
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the attitudes of all parties rendered necessary or expedient, 
The policy espoused by the British government, when it was 
at length enabled to take definite action, was in the main ac- 
cepted by the courts of Europe, with various degrees of cor- 
diality, and was assented to, however reluctantly, even by Rus- 
sia. It was natural that this marvellous success of a display of 
force, without its exercise, and of diplomatic sagacity and reso- 
lution, should give extraordinary prominence and distinction to 
the statesman by whose bold and steady demeanor the success 
had been secured. Thus, even in Berlin, in the presence and 
under the presidency of Bismarck, in contact and collision with 
Gortschakoff, “the observed of all observers,” was the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. He deserved this eminence, by the skill, the per- 
tinacity, the patience and the unwavering determination which 
he had displayed. He waited till the fruit was ripe, and, de- 
spite of all menacing aspects, he gathered it without marked 
effort, as without serious opposition. 

The Cyprus Convention was concluded between Great Bri- 
tain and the Porte before the meeting of the Berlin Congress, 
and concluded, it would seem, by the desire of Turkey. It isa 
very momentous ingredient in the general policy of Beacons- 
field in the East; it is a notable factor in the prospective fortunes 
of both Turkey and England, so far as the Asiatic dominions of 
the former are concerned; and it has still greater significance 
with regard to Russian projects in Asia; but it is in no manner 
involved in the same circle with the Treaty of Berlin. This 
treaty dealt with the past and the issues that had grown out of 
the past. The Cyprus Convention dealt with the future. The 
Treaty of Berlin concerned all the chief powers oi: Europe, and 
regulated only the European possessions of Turkey. The Cy- 
prus Convention was confined to Great Britain and Turkey, and 
contemplated only the Asiatic dominions of Turkey. The con- 
vention, no doubt, took Europe by surprise. It was a startling 
innovation—a step never dreamt of. The enemies of D’Israeli 
and the opponents of his policy, at home and abroad, might 
speak, in loud and scornful tones, of trick, and deception, and 
of theatrical clap-trap. There was no censure of the proceed- 
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ing expressed by the congress, none has been manifested by 
any of the governments of Europe. Even the excitable jeal- 
ousies of the French were soon allayed. Whether the measure 
be deemed wise or improvident, it obviously infringed no pro- 
prieties and violated no engagements. The Asiatic dominions 
of the Sultan were entirely beyond the scope of the Treaty of 
Paris. They were, therefore, beyond the contemplation of the 
Congress of Berlin. But, when the Ottoman possessions in 
Europe were threatened with reduction to little more than the 
environs of Constantinople, the maintenance of the Ottoman 
empire must thenceforward depend upon its Asiatic provinces. 
To uphold the rule of the Sultan in those provinces became the 
imperative interest of England, if she would guard her own 
communications with India, or preserve her prestige with her 
millions of Mahometan and other subjects in that peninsula. 
When the Earl of Beaconsfield returned to his country, after 
a month’s absence, bringing with him the long and elaborate 
Treaty of Berlin, he was received with an ovation—extempora- 
neous, but most gratifying, and expressing as profound admira- 
tion and homage as were ever rendered to a victorious general. 
It is a very short drive from the railway station at Charing 
Cross, which is the terminus of the railway, by which the Earl 
of Beaconsfield and the Marquis of Salisbury reached home, to 
the government offices in Downing street, to which they hast- 
ened. But the route lay through historic scenes, and was ob- 
structed by crowds of exultant and cheering spectators. The 
Charing Cross station is on the edge of Trafalgar Square, which 
receives its name from the monument to the name and fame of 
Lord Nelson, the greatest and the most popular of the naval 
heroes of England. The cortege passed in front of Whitehall, 
the projected palace of Charles I., and the scene of his execu- 
tion. On that site had stood York House, built and inhabited 
by Cardinal Wolsey, in the days of his power and splendor; 
confiscated on his fall by the sovereign whom he had brilliantly 
served; occupied afterwards by Lord Keeper Bacon and his. 
greater son, and held by the hapless Essex at the time of the 
mad attempt at insurrection, which brought him to the block. 
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In the immediate vicinity were St. James’ Park and Palace, and 
Buckingham Palace, the magnificent abode of the Queen. The 
Admiralty, the Horse-Guards, and the Treasury extended on 
one side of the street, and just beyond were the new Parliament . 
House, and Westminster Abbey, where so many of the warriors 
and statesmen and poets of England repose, with the grateful 
and reverent admiration of their country watching their re- 
mains. The streets were packed with applauding multitudes, 
the windows on either hand were filled with radiant women, 
from whose fair hands poured down a rain of flowers and gar- 
lands upon the returning negotiators. When the premier, worn 
and weary, appeared in response to the deafening clamors of 
the people, and declared: ““We have brought you back peace, 
but a peace with honor,” the shout, with which he was an- 
swered, might recall to the memory of any student of the class- 
ics who was present, the reply of the Roman people to Cicero, 
when he retired from the Consulship, after having crushed the 
conspiracy of Catiline, and was hailed by them as “the Father 
of his country.” 

It would belong to a much more special and restricted inves- 
tigation than this, to estimate the justness and the value of this 
spontaneous tribute; to consider and weigh the various excep- 
tions that have been taken to thé policy of D’Israeli, and to de- 
termine whether the advantages gained are really as great as 
the personal triumph would indicate. Some of these points may 
be noticed hereafter. It is enough, at present, to observe that 
the enthusiasm manifested in the streets demonstrated, at least, 
the public sentiment at the time. 

A greater but more solemn homage awaited the chief plen- 
ipotentiary and premier, when, two days later, he resumed his 
place in the House of Lords, to render an account of his stew- 
ardship before the most distinguished political council of the 
realm. 

No grander scene, nor greater excitement, nor more solicitous 
admiration, had been displayed when the Duke of Wellington 
presented himself in the Commons, Ist July, 1814, to acknowl- 
edge the thanks of that great council, after the first overthrow 
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of Napoleon. Whatever might be thought, or may now be 
thought, of the wisdom and efficiency of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
measures, his conduct, both before, and during the negotiations, 
would have justified the application to him of the language of 
‘the speaker on the previous memorable occasion. . The speaker 
commended : 

“That moral courage and enduring fortitude, which, in peril- 
ous times, when gloom and doubt had beset ordinary minds, 
stood, nevertheless, unshaken; and that ascendancy of character, 
which, uniting the energies of zealous and rival nations, enabled 
him to wield at will the fate and fortunes of mighty empires.” 
Ann. Reg., 1814, p. 139. 

The welcome accorded to Beaconsfield by the House of Lords, 
despite of the wide and accrimonious division of parties, plainly 
proved that, 

“Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than war.” 
It was a transcendant moment—a crowning glory—after long 
doubts and delays, and difficulties and hazards, 

A curious observer has remarked: 

“Those who should know assure me, and it is easy to believe, 
that our generation has seen nothing like the scene presented * 
* * by the House of Lords.’—Spec. Cor. N. Y. World. 

The Earl of Dunraven declared: 

“The reception of Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury, when 
they appeared in the House of Lords, * * * was as enthusias- 
tic as it was in the nature of that grave body to be. The audi- 
ence * * was the grandest that he ever saw in the Upper 
House, and the speech of the premier was received with mani- 
fest approval.” 

Macauley’s rhetorical tapestry might have found in this im- 
pressive scene even a finer pageant to embroider than the trial 
of Warren Hastings in Westminster Hall, ninety years before, 
though no Burke was present to illustrate, or to aggravate the 
occasion. 

Hastings was, in great measure, the victim of partisan oppo- 
sition, the butt of fevered declamation. He was impeached for 
adding an empire to England; an empire that, quickened by the 
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magic wand of D’Israeli, had in the late months sent a mili- 
tary contingent, which, though small in numbers, had struck 
dismay into the military monarchies of Europe. 

Beaconsfield had upheld the faith of treaties, and had, for 
some time, stood almost alone in the face of the most virulent 
denunciations, sustained by his own sense of right and prudence, 
and by the steady favor of his sovereign. He had consoled and 
encouraged a bruised, bleeding and mutilated power, when de- 
serted by those who had guaranteed its protection, and when 
writhing beneath the sword and the menace of its merciless con- 
queror. He had asserted the influence, saved the honor and in- 
creased the prestige of his country, when all were in doubt, and af- 
ter years of timid apathy and cherished indifference. He had re- 
animated the dignity of Europe, when all held back in bewildered 
apprehension. He had raised his hand when earth, and air, and 
sea were big with tempest. When the cave of AZolus was un- 
barred, he had said to the furious storms and raging seas: 
“Peace! be still!’ and for a time they were stilled. 

Grant that the peace may prove transitory; that there may 
have been delusion in the sanguine anticipations that attended 
the settlement at Berlin; none the less had a great victory been 
obtained, and a breathing-spell accorded for peaceful arrange- 
ments, and the recovery of the late combatants. A respite, if 
no more, had been procured for nations which might be drawn 
into the conflict, and were then. on the verge of war. Grant 
that the difficulties of an effectual and satisfactory settlement 
may prove insuperable, and that new wars may speedily spring 
out of that which has been closed by the treaty. Still, it was a 
great gain to afford an opportunity of testing the practicability of 
any arrangement that could be accepted, and of withdrawing the 
discussion from the clash of arms and the smoke of battle. More 
over, a principle of inestimable importance to the welfare of all na- 
tions had been solemnly reaffirmed—the principle that treaties are 
binding, and are not to be arbitrarily annulled by the wilful pas- 
sion, the ambition, the greed, or the arrogance of any of the con- 
tracting parties :—that Turkey, though vanquished and helpless, 
was still under the joint protection of the Great Powers, and 
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not solely at the mercy of her powerful victor; that the meas- 
ures required for the security of the Christian subjects of Tur- 
key, and for the rehabilitation or continued existence of Turkey 
herself, were not to be dictated by an hereditary enemy, but 
must be under the control of all the Poweis which had allied 
themselves for that purpose. No failure in the accomplishment 
of the purposes of the treaty, from treacherous resistance, or 
more treacherous intrigue; from unfaithful disregard of obliga- 
tions renewed, or from sullen antagonism; from national jeal- 
ousies and antipathies of race; from inherent obstructions, or 
ineradicable perversities—can neutralize the fact that the treaty 
was made; that the great States of Europe once more acted in 
concert; that Russia submitted her demands to the arbitrament 
of the nations ; and, that the congress and the treaty were se- 
cured by the attitude of England, under the guidance of Lord 
Beaconsfield and his cabinet. 

The Treaty of Berlin concludes the long series of memorable 
transactions and sanguinary wars of conquest, which was opened 
with the disastrous invasion of Moldavia by Peter the Great, in 
1711. Future wars may fill another role of destiny, but the first 
volume is closed. The mere fact that the seeds of bloody har- 
vests, to be reaped in coming generations, may be scattered 
abroad by the late treaty, will not cause the union of what may 
be with what has been. The chief conditions are materially al 
tered. There is no absolute discontinuity in the affairs of na- 
tions. The present grows out of the past. Everything that 
occurs springs from something that has preceded it. But a 
broad line, which cannot be obliterated, is drawn by the Treaty 
of Berlin between the foregone and the unknown eventualities 
hereafter. Russia has been hurled back in the very delirium of 
victory. The results of more than a hundred years of war and 
diplomacy have been wrested from her talons when struck deep 
into the quivering frame of her prostrate prey. During this cen- 
tury and a half, Russia and Turkey have contended in nine des- 
perate wars, in all of which Russia has been the aggressor 
Many times Turkey has been almost in the agonies of death, 
and has been saved by what resembled miracles. In 1711 and 
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1739 she found salvation in her own prowess; 1774 and 1829 
the pestilence came to her assistance; in 1807 she escaped by 
happy accidents; in 1791, 1812 and 1853 she was rescued by 
the diplomatic or military intervention of other powers (Val- 
bert; Revue des Deux Mondes, ist Nov., 1877; Art. vii., p. 212) 
in 1878 her safety was due to the interposition of England and 
the Treaty of Berlin. All the enormous sacrifices by Russia, of 
men and means, have been vain. Russia has lost by the Treaty 
of Berlin, which reaffirms that of Paris in its essential principles, 
all that had been gained towards the final accomplishment of 
her designs by the wars of over a hundred years. How ruinous 
those sacrifices have been may be conjectured from the losses 
of the last campaign. Neglecting the paralysis of industry and 
trade throughout all the Russias, the disorder of the finances 
and the depreciation of a previously depreciated currency, the 
loss of credit which disabled her from raising a grievously needed 
loan in the money markets of Europe, while the Rothschilds 
have undertaken to raise a heavier loan for the Khedive of 
Egypt, the losses of men and of the appliances of war, in the 
late hostilities, have exceeded all former experience, and have 
exhausted for a long time the resources of the Czar. A Bucha- 
rest correspondent of the Loudon 7imes, last March, estimated 
that the Russians had lost, since crossing the Pruth, one hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand men in battle, or from wounds; 
ninety-eight thousand from hunger, fatigue, and fatal ailments; 
while the Roumanians had lost twenty-two thousand, of whom 
eight thousand were due to battle, and fourteen thousand to 
exposure, infection, &c.—two hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand in all. This enumeration does not include the frightful 
mortality from typhus fever, malarial distempers and other agen- 
cies, since the Treaty of San Stefano. How rapid may have 
been the depletion from disease, may be conjectured from the 
fact that, in the Balkan campaign in 1829, five thousand twe 
hundred died out of six thousand left at Adrianople; and that 
only ten thousand or fifteen thousand recrossed the Pruth out 
of the vast army of invasion. This is the statement of Von 
Moltke, who was on the ground. The Turkish loss in the late 
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war is put by the Bucharest correspondent at one hundred and 
forty thousand, of whom ninety thousand are credited to the 
effects of battle. 

The Treaty of Berlin is the jiale to one period of history, 
the overture to another. 

“It is certainly the most important national decree that has 
appeared since the treaties recording the labors of the Congress 
of Vienna. It would be of the highest political moment, even 
if it did no more than record the arrangements by which the 
great powers have averted a war that might have spread from 
endtoend of Europe. But it will also be a greater historical land- 
mark, because it has transformed an empire, which contains the 
most coveted territory in the world, and which periodically 
threatens the general peace by its disorganization.”—London 
Times, 15th Fuly, 1878. 

The relations of all parties to the Ottoman empire have been 
changed, in many respects, fundamentally, by this treaty. The 
joint supervision of the signatory powers extended only to the 
Ottoman dominions in Europe. That supervision and joint pro- 
tection remain. They proved nugatory before. Henceforward 
there will be little to operate upon, if the treaty be executed. 
Four independent States, three of them kingdoms, Roumania, 
Servia, Bulgaria and Montenegro, have been severed from Eu- 
ropean Turkey. Additions to Greece are proposed. Internal 
autonomy has been conceded to Eastern Roumelia; and Bosnia, 
with the Herzegovina, has been committed to Austria, to be con- 
fined in a strait-jacket. The position and interests of Austria, if 
domestic jealousies of race would permit her to pursue her in- 
terests, render her the natural ally of the newly constituted 
States, and Russia is excluded, or is designed to be excluded, 
from the protectorate of the Christians within their borders. 
England obtains, by the possession of Cyprus, under the Cyprus 
Convention, a place of strength in the Levant, for the defence of 
her sea and land communications with her Eastern dominions. 
There is an onerous responsibility connected with the occupation 
of the Island. She undertakes the direction of extensive and, 
perhaps, impossible reforms in Asia Minor, and the protection 
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of the Ottoman domain in that quarter against further Russian 
encroachment, or hostility. She designates Taurus and Ante. 
Taurus, Lebanon and Ante-Lebanon, and the upper streams of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, as the battle fields on which to resist 
any future assaults on her Indian empire. These considerations, 
however, concern the Cyprus Convention, not the Treaty of Ber- 
lin. Serious and pregnant may be this accompaniment of the 
treaty, but it is neither a part of it, nor an addition to it. The 
significance which appertains to it is confined to England and 
Turkey. Prospectively, it extends to Russia. But it lies wholly 
outside of the scope of the negotiations at Berlin. It is a British 
question, not a European one. 

What the Treaty of Berlin proposed was: 

1. The re-establishment of the European concert in regard to 
the affairs of Turkey in Europe. 

2. The recognition by Russia of the continued validity and 
authority of the Treaty of Paris, and the renunciation by her of 
the claims to make a separate settlement with Turkey, in contra- 
vention of that treaty. 

3. The complete submission of the Treaty of San Stefano to 
the judgment of the Berlin Congress, and its abrogation or aban- 
donment, so far as it violated the Treaty of Paris. 

4. The maintenance of an independent status for Turkey, and 
the preservation, so far as altered circumstances would permit, 
of the resources requisite for her existence, and for the satisfac- 
tion of obligations, anterior in time, and superior in dignity to 
the Russian demands for a pecuniary indemnity, on account of 
the expenses of the war. 

These results were attained, in a precarious manner, it may be, 
but they were attained. Their attainment was a just ground for 
European gratulation. They were attained mainly by the energy 
and decision of Beaconsfield’s policy; and their achievement fur- 
nished ample reason for British exultation. The influence of 
Britain in Continental politics was signally restored; the over- 
shadowing prestige and the selfish violence of Russia were as 
signally repressed. The effectual and earnest co-opcration of 
Prince Bismarck, in the inducement of the -ongress, and in the 
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guidance of its deliberations, merited grateful acknowledgment. 
Without his zealous efforts and commanding position it could 
not have assembled, nor could it have reached any definite agree- 
ment. But the chief impulse was due to Beaconsfield and the 
British cabinet; and this fact was abundantly recognized by for- 
eign States. It is shown by the sullen and dissatisfied demeanor 
of Russia since the treaty; it is shown by the confidence of Tur- 
key before, during, and since the treaty. 

It is not intended to discuss on this occasion the purely Brit- 
ish questions which have risen out of the Berlin Treaty, and the 
transactions more or less closely associated with it. The do- 
mestic censures of “Ultra-Jingoes,” and of Gladstonites, of dissent- 
ing members in the cabinet, or of fault-finders in the opposition, 
are only indirectly involved in the present inquiry. They will 
inevitably connect themselves, to some extent, with the larger 
questions of European politics, because the only justification of 
interference in the affairs of other nations is the protection or 
maintenance of home interests; and because, in the case of 
Turkey, the reluctancy and inaction of other powers gave to 
British initiation and procedure a European character. But the 
questions concerned with the perogative and with the con- 
stitution, with the movement of Indian troops, unsanctioned by 
Parliament—important as they are, and factiously aggravated 
as they have been, with the further accusation of unwar- 
ranted personal government, are British, not European, 
questions. Whatever opinion may be entertained, it may prop- 
erly be left unexpressed in the present connection. The same 
thing may be said in regard to the determination of the wisdom 
or rashness of the Cyprus Convention, with its manifest burdens 
and its prospective hazards and expenses, These things fall 
within the scope of the present essay, only se far as they affect 
European relations in general, and the attempted settlement of 
the Eastern Question at Berlin. It is only the aspects of the 
Treaty of Berlin that are designed to be considered now. 

Looking over the whole field of war, actual and potential, 
although the smoke of war and the clouds of discord have, by 
no means, passed away, it may be said that the purposes of the 
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Treaty of Berlin have been achieved—not with such certainty 
as to assure a permanent settlement, nor in such manner as to 
eradicate all the germs of hostility, and to prevent the occur- 
rence of future wars; but they have been achieved so far as 
existing complications allowed. Such success is more than 
could have been confidently hoped. More than this, surely, no 
statesman ever regarded as practicable. Much was thus gained, 
Great weight ought to be attached to the declaration of Prince 
Bismarck : 

“T am confident the close of the late war, and the prevention 
of threatened war, are a pledge of peace. Reactions, resulting 
from unsolved details, are no longer able to disturb peace.” 

Bismarck, whose steady policy has been “blood and iron,” 
may have often been reticent, but he is scarcely obnoxious to 
the charge of insincerity. He may have been astute, dictztorial, 
merciless, but he has not the character of being deceitful. He 
has been bold, blunt and violent; but he has not contradicted 
his belief by his words. He may be mistaken in his judgment; 
but, if one to whom the secrets of all courts have been disclosed, 
who has had a long experience of affairs, and who occupied 
the most eminent station in the Congress of Berlin, has been 
deluded, would there not be greater delusion in rejecting his 
statements on the part of those who have had none of his ad- 
vantages ? 

On a cool examination of the designs and results of the 
Treaty of Berlin, it will be found that the censures of it, as 
either fallacious or ineffectual, have arisen from exaggerated ex- 
pectations of its efficacy; unintelligent conceptions of the func- 
tions of the Congress, and of the situation and competency of 
constituent members; misapprehension of the nature and diff- 
culties of the problem; misinterpretation of subsequent devel- 
opments, or from all these causes combined. 

The Congress of Berlin brought once again into joint consul- 
tation the several powers which had combined in the framing of 
the Treaty of Paris. The discussions proceeded more smoothly 
and more rapidly than the thorny and exacerbating topics in 
debate might be supposed to have rendered possible. They 
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were, perhaps, unduly urged forward by the impatience of Bis- 
marck. Heart-burnings and sullen resentments may naturally 
have been entertained, and may have been rather increased than 
removed by the action of the Council, but a result was reached 
and approved. The conclusions attained were a concurrent 
agreement, promulgated by all, and obligatory on all. Doubt- 
less, the stern imperiousnes of Bismarck, the firm attitude of 
Beaconsfield, sustained by the Plenipotentiaries of Austria and 
France, and the conscious exhaustion of Russia, in respect to 
men, money and other resources, conduced to a speedy agree- 
ment. But an agreement was solemnly made, and avowed in 
the most binding form, in the presence of the civilized world. 
To say that the stipulations of the treaty may prove transitory, 
that some of the contracting Powers may attempt to disregard 
or evade the engagements, is what may well be said of all other 
international conventions. There is no guarantee that nations, 
any more than individuals, will abide by their promises, when 
interest or opportunity tempt their violation. Immortality, or 
even length of days, is not promised to treaties. There is no 
power to enforce their observance, if one party resolves to break 
them, and the other partie: are too divided, too weak or too un- 
willing to resent the breach. But all that the nature of the 
circumstances and the inherent sovereignty of distinct nations 
would permit, was accomplished, when the stipulations were 
jointly accepted. Moreover, the point immediately contemplat- 
ed, is not the possible issues of the treaty, but the re-establish- 
ment by the treaty of the European concert in the superintendence 
of Turkish affairs. This was unquestionably attained, and cannot 
be reversed by any future eventualities. The several powers inter- 
ested acted together, arrived together at common conclusions, and 
put forth, in an instrument of sixty-four articles, their joint deter- 
minations in regard to the Turkish empire in Europe. Suppose 
that it should prove impracticable to carry its provisions into 
full effect, either in consequence of the implacability gr recalci- 
trancy of the late combatants, or of the intractability of the 
subject matter; the concert was re-established, and the authority 
of Europe in the regulation of Ottoman affairs has been again 
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acknowledged. Nor is this a slight gain, far short as it is of the 
effects desired.. The interest felt in the Eastern Question, and 
the fearful perils involved in it, are due to the fact that, if it is 
left open to the greed or the passions of each nation, there is 
always danger to all the nations of Europe. Opportunity, or 
presumed preponderance of strength, would always encourage 
attacks upon Turkey. The renewal of hostilities would always 
be apt to provoke the intrusion of other powers, for the protec- 
tion of themselves against the hazardous aggrandizement of a 
possible enemy in the future, and for the prudent augmentation 
of their own power. The war thus begun and extended would 
be sure to draw other States into its vortex. Thus, a general 
European war, ruinous to all interests, and menacing to all es- 
tablished relations, would be ever in prospect. The only defence 
against such alarms, and against the realities which such alarms 
apprehend, is the control exercised by the association of the 
great European States. The defence may fail, but it is the only 
defence. The prospect of its efficacy is increased by its re-as- 
sertion and re-establishment. 

During the writing of these lines, the intelligence is conveyed 
in the newspapers, that the Czar recently sounded Prince Bis- 
marck, toascertain whether, in the event of hostilities, Russia would 
be allowed to disregard the Berlin engag ments in regard to Euro- 
pean Turkey. No encouragement was given to this insidious poli- 
cy. The Prince felt that the action of the Congress, over which he 
had so recently presided, could not be permitted to be nullified in 
this summary manner by the faithlessness and ambition of any 
power, no matter how long or how closely allied. This single 
incident, if true, which is very doubtful, proves that the treaty 
has not been inoperative; and that its operation has been dis- 
played in a mode and in a quarter least confidently expected. 
The statement may have no greater authenticity than the report- 
ed speech, or letter, on the occasion of Gen. Kaufmann’s presenta- 
tion of .a dubious sword of honor to the Ameer of Cabul. 
Cable telegrams and newspaper reports cannot be trusted. They 
are more frequently fictions, fancies, conjectures or blunders, 
than facts. Yet, however false they may be, they usually indi- 
cate the current of the general expectations. 
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Whatever ulterior disappointm nts and complications may 
arise, the Treaty of Berlin involved the recognition by Russia 
of the continued subsistence of the treaty of Paris, and of its 
binding force upon all the contracting powers, until modified by 
their joint action. Russia admitted, reluctantly indeed, but was 
compelled to admit, the absence of any right to take separate 
action with Turkey, in regard to matters embraced by that treaty. 
She was coerced into the renunciation of the terms which she 
had forced upon Turkey. In the height of her victories, she 
bowed before Europe, and surrendered the independence of ac- 
tion which she had defiantly asserted. It is a point easily mis- 
interpreted, and which has been greatly misinterpreted by heated 
partisans, and by others imperfectly informed, that the import of 
these concessions is not dissipated by any subsequent inability 
to enforce the decisions of the Congress, or by Russia’s violation 
of her engagements. The observance of the Berlin decisions is 
of the utmost moment for the tranquility and welfare of Europe. 
It is not essential to the confirmation of the moral obligation of 
treaties, or of the claim of Europe, to regulate by joint action 
affairs, in which all the nations of Europe are vitally concerned. 
The concurrence of the European States is renewed. If it should 
be disappointed in its aims, such concurrence is none the less 
made part of the public procedure of Europe. The scheme of 
a high court of nations is rendered familiar with the prospect of 
indefinite jurisdiction, and, ultimately, of undisputed authority. 
Treaties, like other promises, are always fragile. They are 
moulded of ill-tempered clay. The advances of civilization are 
slow and secular, and attended with multiplied frustrations—e 
pur i mondo muove. 

The control of the European concert, and the triumph of the 
Beaconsfield policy, in the interest of Europe at large, were 
proved by the complete submission of the Treaty of San Stefano 
to the Congress of Berlin. This conclusion is not invalidated 
by the fact that the sharpest criticisms of Beaconsfield and of 
his policy have grown out of the circumstances attending this 
submission. There is no possibility of explaining away, either 
the fact, or the significance of the fact, that Russia refused to 
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submit her private treaty to free discussion, and was only willing 
to communicate it to the Congress; and that, afterwards, 
Russia entered the Congress with the treaty in her hand, and 
allowed it to be altered at the will of the Congress. This wag 
an entire change of attitude. Attempts are made to obscure, 
or to detract from the serious meaning of this change, by alleg. 
ing that the Treaty of Paris was gravely altered by the Treaty 
of Berlin; that the Ottoman Empire was stripped of provinces 
by this latter treaty, as it had been by the Treaty of San Stefa- 
no; that it was placed in a state of painful tutelage by the one 
treaty as it had been by the other; that Russia obtained by the 
joint action of Europe concessions, which she had insisted on 
alone; and some concessions which had been indignantly de- 
nounced, especially in England, as soon as the terms of the 
Russo-Turkish engagement had been promulgated. It is very 
singular obtuseness which fails to discern that there is the widest 
difference in principle, in effect and in public law, between the 
action of a single party, wringing with violent hand, and at its 
own will, advantages from a prostrate foe, and the allowances of 
a part of those advantages, after ‘grave discussion, by the plen- 
ipotentiaries of all of the confederated States. But the reply to 
the censures is ampler and more satisfactory than even the full 
admission of this difference would be. It was alleged by Russia 
at the time of the London Convention in 1870, and was put 
forward as the chief ground of her demands then, that the 
Treaty of Paris had not been enforced, and that it had been bro- 
ken in several respects. This was frankly acknowledged, though 
the breaches were exaggerated in respect to both their number 
and their character. In 1877 and in 1878 it was generally avowed 
that the situation had been sensibly altered since the Treaty of Pa- 
ris in 1856; that the engagements of the sublime Porte for the im- 
provement of the condition of its Christian subjects had not been 
fulfilled ; (it matters not whether the failure was due to Ottoman 
carelessness, to European divisions and negligence, or to domes 
tic difficulties;) that the failure had been aggravated by Turk- 
ish stubbornness, in rejecting the counsels of the Conference of 
of Constantinople, and by Russian invasion; that the Christians 
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could not be again subjected to direct Ottoman rule, after the 
Bulgarian massacre and the furious antipathies of race, fostered 
and inflamed by the late hostilities; that, consequently, the 
Treaty of Paris required considerable modification. This was 
freely admitted. What was insisted upon was that the modifi- 
cations should be made with the concurrence of the co-signato- 
ries of that treaty, and not by a conqueror, in disregard, or in 
despite of those co-signatories. 

When nations enter into council together, they enter in their 
sovereign capacity. None has the right, rarely has one the 
ability, to impose its particular views upon its associates. The 
deliberations of the congress must necessarily result in a com- 
promise, in which all concur, and to which all assent. Each 
may be required to concede much of its own specia! views, in 
order that agreement may be secured. As that agreement de- 
pends for its execution upon the fidelity or infidelity of each of 
the co-operating states, it must remain, to some extent, uncer- 
tain and insecure. A hopeful settlemement, with a reasonable 
prospect of its observance, is all that can be expected. The 
questions involved in the protocols of Berlin were extremely 
perplexed and angry. It was a great triumph, and a strong ev- 
idence of sagacity, forbearance and resolution, that any joint 
result was attained. Violent passions were, at the time, excited, 
mighty and conflicting interests were involved, and the atmos- 
phere was filled with explosive materials. 

Turkey was, indeed, stripped of wide provinces by the Treaty 
of Berlin, as it had been by the Treaty of San Stefano, but there 
was a significant diversity in the extent and in the character of 
the deprivations. Reasons have been already indicated for re- 
fusing to consign the provinces in question again to the incom- 
petent control and unchecked mismanagement of the Sultan 
The half of what had been given up by the Russian treaty was 
restored by the European treaty, though granted internal au- 
tonomy. Russia had evoked a great, but heterogeneous and 
discordant kingdom of Bulgaria, reaching from the Danube to 
the Archipelago, and from the frontiers of Servia and Montene- 
gro to the Black Sea in the neighborhood of Constantinople, 
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with the certainty that the intestine discords of the new mon. 
archy would always provide pretexts for interference. The 
Treaty of Berlin reduced this large and divided State, which 
might alone have overwhelmed the remnant of Turkey in Eu. 
rope, to one-third of the proposed dimensions; restored the 
southern part (thirty-six thousand geographical square miles, 
with two millions and a half of subjects) to Turkey; cut off the 
new State, and thereby Russia, from the Greek seas; gave back 
the line of the Balkans as a defensible frontier, and pushed the 
proposed limit of Bulgaria on the Black Sea beyond Bourgas, 
The preliminaries of San Stefano gave Russia access to the 
Southern seas through a dependent, if not tributary kingdom, 
and furnished a military base which approached Constantinople 
by land and water. These preliminaries excluded all foreign 
ships of war from the Dardanelles, and left Constantinople ex- 
posed to a sudden Muscovite assault. The Treaty of Berlin 
left the Dardanelles under the dispositions of the Treaty of 
Paris. Servia, Roumania and the new Bulgaria were made in- 
dependent kingdoms by both treaties; but by the Treaty of Ber- 
lin this independence was made conditional on the establishment 
of perfect religious tolerance, and was charged with a due share 
of the debt of the empire, and with the payment of a revenue in 
the form of capitalized bonds. The same conditions in regard 
to religion were applied to Montenegro. The importance of 
these differences was perhaps obscured by some inanities promi- 
nently urged by Lord Beaconsfield in regard to the magic influ- 
ence of the name of Eastern Roumelia. But Beaconsfield may 
be suspected of sometimes designedly uttering sophistries for 
the sake of diverting attention from serious to trivial points, 
The designation of Eastern Roumelia might have little effect, 
but the differences of the treaties, in regard to the severed pro- 
vinces, were very wide, and promised even a wider diversity of 
results. The condition imposed upon Servia, Roumania, Bul- 
garia and Montenegro precluded, or restricted the further intru- 
sion of Russia, as the special protector of the Greek Church, or 
of the Slav race; and tended to implant a feeling of independ- 
ence, and even of opposition towards Russia. The consignment 
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of Bosriia to the occupation of Austria, a measure necessary to 
. repress religious and class feuds in that region, brought Austria 
nearer to Constantinople than Russia would thenceforward be; 
placed her on the flank and rear of Russia in case of any ad- 
vance upon Constantinople; and thus put the scant relics of Ot- 
toman dominion in Europe under the guardianship of Austria, 
instead of leaving them to the rapacity of Muscovy. Long be- 
fore, in 1854, Prince Paskiewitch had represented to the Empe- 
ror Nicholas that the Eastern Question could be solved only at 
Vienna. In the first spring of the late war Gen. Fadayeff made 
the bearing of this remark plain by declaring that the Lower 
Danube was accessible only with an Austrian passport, and that 
the possession of Constantinople would have to be settled by a 
war on land against a coalition of which Austria would be the 
leader. The obstructive power of Austria has been more than 
doubled by its occupation of Bosnia. 

The retrocession of a strip of Bessarabia, and the cession of 
Batoum in connection with the frontier districts of Armenia, to 
Russia, by the Treaty of Berlin, have been among the gravest 
ebjections to the treaty. So far as Lord Beaconsfield and his 
policy are concerned, the objections have been exacerbated by 
their supposed sacrifice under the Schouvaloff memorandum, 
before the opening of the congress. Sufficient weight has not 
been given to the consideration that, without the memorandum, 
Russia might have refused to enter the congress at all, or to 
submit to its revision the Treaty of San Stefano, if she had en- 
tered it. England had not been able to secure the steady sup- 
port of any other power for the decided measures which she 
was prepared to take. Had she attempted alone the regulation 
of Turkish affairs, she would have committed the same wrong 
of which Russia was deemed guilty. Austria, whose interest in 
resisting Russia was greatest and most pressing, was timid and 
hesitating, and she had sufficient reasons for both timidity and 
hesitancy. Surely, it was wise policy, in these complications, to 
concede much that was not of vital importance, to secure the 
accession of Russia to the Congress of Berlin, and the complete 
surrender of the Treaty of San Stefano fo that body. There are 
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some significant points in connection with the cessions, which 
have scarcely received proper appreciation. The small strip of 
Bessarabia; which had been cut off from Bessarabia, in 1856, had 
lost most of its importance in 1878. In the former year, the 
Pruth was the boundary of Turkey; in the latter, it was only the 
frontier of Roumania; and the recent conduct of Roumania did 
not merit any special tenderness at the hands of Western Eu- 
rope. In 1856, the line of the Pruth was a Turkish, and thus a 
European question. In the summer of 1878 it had ceased to be 
either Turkish or European, and had become a purely Rouma- 
nian question. There was danger to Turkey, and, therefore, 
of European warfare, from its possession by Russia in 1856, 
There was no increase of danger from such possession in 1878, 
Roumania had received the Bessarabian bank of the Pruth in 
order to be a more effectual bulwark to Turkey against Russia; 
but Roumania had facilitated the Russian invasion in the late 
war, and had joined her arms to the invader, in hostilities against 
her own suzerain. The only parties seriously interested in with- 
holding the left bank of the Pruth from Russia, in 1878, were 
Roumania and Austria, and little augmentation of hazards could 
result to either from its restoration to the Czar. The main con- 
cern, but simply as a Roumanian claim, arose out of one of 
those foolish and often fabulous questions of race which have 
produced so much disturbance to Europe in the last twenty 
years, and are likely to produce much more. But if Austria 
and Roumania were unable to refuse the surrender, it would 
have been equally rash and futile for Great Britain alone to have 
been obstinate in refusal. She had little to gain or to lose by 
its settlement either way. A like conclusion may be drawn in 
regard to the transfer of Batoum—a place not embraced within 
the scope of the Treaty of Paris. England was the only power, 
besides the vanquished combatant, affected by its annexation to 
the Russian dominions. Even she was not affected to any seri- 
ous extent; and, by the Treaty of Berlin, she secured a pledge 
that it should be held by its new owners simply as a commer- 
cial harbor. With, or without this limitation, it can never be a 
source of much danger to any one. It can never be anything 
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more than a trading port. The haven will barely hold six 
steamers at the same time; and they are not secure when the 
storms from the Black Sea descend upon it. But, from the Cri- 
mea, round the Eastern coasts of that sea, it is the only port for 
the communications of Russia with its Caucasian possessions, 
except Porte. But Porte is so confined and so exposed that in 
tempestuous times vessels making the harbor, or lying in it, are 
obliged to seek safety by running down to Batoum. These con- 
siderations, however, would explain Russia’s anxiety to acquire 
Batoum, without justifying its surrender to her. But Turkey 
was so utterly vanquished that she could not avoid making 
some cessions, and Batoum was one of the least onerous that 
could be demanded of her. Furthermore, this cession had been 
contemplated by the treaty of Adrianople in 1829, and was then 
preserved to Turkey solely by the blunder of the negotiators, 
who mistook the side of the river on which the port was situated. 
Again, the Schouvaloff memorandum has been denounced as 
weak, foolish and treacherous, and as yielding in advance import- 
ant points which the Berlin Congress was designed to adjust. 
The Schouvaloff memorandum embraced two points—the re- 
trocession of a part of Bessarabia, the cession of Batoum. The 
latter lay beyond the scope of the Berlin Congress. The de- 
mands of Russia in the memorandum were not unreasonable 
from a Russian point of view, after the successes and the sacri- 
fies of the war. They did not increase the hazards or disad- 
vantages of England to any considerable extent. In respect of 
Turkey, there was little to concern her in the disposition of the 
Bessarabian strip; not a great deal in the alienation of Batoum. 
To Turkey it was a question of life and death, to have the 
treaty of San Stefano withdrawn or suspended and submitted to 
the regulation of the European Powers. The assemblage of the 
congress was of incalculable importance to Great Britain. The 
only alternative was a war, in which she would be at once in- 
volved; which would ultimately embrace great part of Europe, 
and which would bring disaster to British industry and com- 
merce, as well as strain British resources in men and money. 
Without the memorandum, Russia would not enter the congress, 
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or submit her recent preliminaries to its revision. It is a useless 
speculation to inquire whether the memorandum was the wisest 
policy that could have been adopted. It is enough that it was 
presented as indispensable. Whatever objection may now be 
made to it, war was prevented by it; and the result was cheaply 
purchased. But the Schouvaloff memorandum did not imply 
Great Britain's approval of the proposed cessions in Europe and 
in Asia. It only precluded her active opposition; and left the 
question to be determined by the other powers—Germany, 
Austria, France and Italy. If these did not object, what would 
the objection of Britain have availed without war, and the points 
in dispute were not worth a war? Austria and Germany hada 
greater interest in resisting the retrocessions of Bessarabia than 
Great Britain. If they did not resist it, the opposition of the 
British plenipotentiaries in the congress would have been futile; 
if they did, such opposition would have been unnecessary. 
The fourth aim of the treaty of Berlin was to rescue Turkey 
from the grasp of the conqueror, and to re-establish the Ottoman 
empire in an independent position, while providing for the secu- 
rity of the Christian population within her territories. This was 
done. Time must show whether it was effectually done, or only 


vainly attempted. The failure, if failure should come, will not be: 


the consequence of the regulations of Berlin, but of causes be- 
yond human control. Every statesman at Berlin, and elsewhere 
in Europe, knew that any arrangements that might be made 
must encounter obstacles, that might prove insurmountable, 
No remedies may be potent enough to cure, or eve. to arrest 
the sickness, impotency and internal decay of the Ottoman gov- 
erement and of Ottoman society. This is, however, too large a 
subject to be included in the present discussion. A\ll that was 
possible was achieved, when the constriction applied by an ex- 
ternal enemy was removed, when the difficulties of the Turkish 
government were diminished, and when an opportunity was 
afforded to Turkey to re-constitute its system, and to revive its 
energies in peace. The preliminaries of San Stefano stripped 
Turkey of nearly all her dominions in Europe, and compressed 
her on the European shore within almost as narrow limits as 
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those imposed by the conquests of the Amaraths on the de- 
cining Byzantine empire. The treaty of Berlin restored much 
of what had been torn away, if it deprived the Sultan of most 
that he had consented to surrender. But the new kingdoms 
were the creations of Europe, not the dependents and beneficiaries 
of the Czar; and they were made to contribute, in due propor- 
tion, to the necessities of the Sultan, for the independence 
which they gained. They are placed in a position in which 
they are not necessarily allies of Russia and enemies of Turkey; 
in a position, indeed, which makes it their true policy to be 
enemies of neither, but a barrier between both. Thus shorn of 
dominion as Turkey is by either treaty, she is put ina more se- 
cure position than she occupied before the war. The districts 
which she has lost she was incapable of managing, in con- 
sequence of the internecine feuds, religious and ethnological, of 
their populations. They exhausted her activity, her strength 
and her means in the vain effort to preserve tranquility in the 
midst of chronic and incurable disorder. They exhausted her 
treasury by the constant requirement of military action, and by 
the uncertain collection of the public revenue. They necessi- 
tated exorbitant and exacting taxation, and consumed the taxes 
before they were raised, in oppressive measures of restraint. 
The excessive taxation strangled industry, and diminished the 
fruits of industry, thus requiring more burdensome and irregu- 
lar taxation. It was a circle of evils which engendered each 
other in an endless chain: These causes of weakness and deple- 
tion are removed. What resources remain will be more con- 
centrated, and exposed to less incessant, less extravagant, and 
less pernicious demands. The task of regeneration and reor- 
ganization may thus proceed without the peril of continual and 
hopeless interruptions. No one will be very sanguine of a pros- 
perous result. The chance of attaining such a result has been 
afforded. That is all. Embarrassments that were absolutely 
fatal have been removed, and conditions more favorable to re- 
form have been secured. It is only a small part of the in- 
accurate impressions that have prevailed relative to Turkey, to 
suppose that the sublime Porte has been negligent of the claims 
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of its Christian subjects, or reluctant to introduce reforms 
There is extensive and trustworthy testimony to show that the 
government has exhibited more religious toleration, and more 
uniformally, than most of the Continental States of Europe, 
But it has been impotent to enforce its policy, as the mingled 
creeds and populations were ‘as bitterly antagonistic to the re- 
forming efforts of the Divan, as they were to one another. At 
least since the Halti-Scherif of Gulhane, in 1839, the central au- 
thorities have been anxiously endeavoring to change the mode 
of taxation—the old Imperial system of Rome—which is a chief 
cause of oppression and misery ; and to introduce an approach to 
equality in the treatment of races and creeds; but these efforts 
have been defeated by fanatical resistance in the provinces, and 
by the feebleness of the central authority. Now, the Ottoman em- 
pire will be, in great measure, relieved of the task which it 
could not accomplish, and which was a constant source of dis- 
order and weakness, and the experiment will be made under 
other auspices, and-under the direction of the great powers. 


Will Turkey, after this disembarrassment, and with more con- 
tracted dominions, be able to work out her own salvation? This 
is very doubtful, as has been already intimated, but will not be 
discussed now. When the power and splendour of Turkey were 
greatest, her wealth and magnificence came chiefly from exter- 
nal sources, from plunder, from presents, from tributes, from the 
trade of foreigners. Yet, internal decline was proceeding dur 
ing the greater part of the period of her dazzling ascendancy. 
There is no spring of hope among the Ottomans, no impulse to 
energy, no inducement to patient and persevering endeavour, 
after the terrible succession of disasters which have overwhelmed 
them during the last hundred years. The fatalism of their 
creed leads them, rulers and people, to anticipate nothing 
but increasing calamity. Nearly fifty years ago Sultan Mah- 
moud said: 


“The Franks envy us our possessions in Europe, and must 
sooner or later drive us into Asia. This would have been done 
twenty years before I mounted the throne, had it been possible 
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to divide Constantinople between them.”—Russell ; Russian 
wars with Turkey, p. 5. 

The Zismet, the doom of destruction, is believed by the Turks 
to have fallen upon them and their empire. They believe that 
nothing is left to them but to gather their robes about them, to 
fold their hands in pious and hopeless resignation, and to fall 
with dignity. The prevalence of this feeling will, of course, 
accelerate and aggravate the effects of internal decay, and pre- 
clude any continued and successful exertion to arrest that de- 
cay, and to bring back life and health. 

The Treaty of Berlin may not resuscitate Turkey, even in its 
shrunken form, but it has accomplished much by the mere fact 
of its negotiation. It has terminated the Eastern Question in 
its old form. 

“The Eastern Question” has been defined as the question 
whether Russia will have Constantinople, or whether she will 
not, * * * to it also might be added, how the Turks can be 
made to govern properly, or, if that is an impossibility, how 
they may be satisfactorily replaced.”—Russell ; Ibid, p. ro. 

That phase of the question has been changed. A new set 
of complications, under greatly altered conditions, will arise. 
A fresh series of events is begun upon the arena of history: 

“‘ Novus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo.”’ 

A new succession of wars may break out, possibly, at no 
distant time ; but European Turkey will scarcely be che imme- 
diate cause, or the immediate object, though it may have fur- 
ished the occasion. There is little prospect of early warfare 
between the nations implicated in the late struggle, or threat- 
éned by it. The telegraph transmits, and the newspapers catch 
up and misinterpret unfounded or exagerated rumors, which are 
No sooner credited than they are denied. An Afghan war has 
broken out, to resent an indignity which might seriously impair 
British prestige in India, not for the “ rectification of an unscien- 
tific frontier,” according to Disraeli’s explanation of its motive, 
though this consequence may follow. The passes of the Sulei- 
man range may be retained, but they were not the ‘object of the 
war. In these hostilities Russia cannot engage, however in- 
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clined she may be to foment them for the sake of possible 
advantages in a future, still remote. The distance, actual, or 
virtual, is too great to permit of any effectual intervention. She 
is sore, sullen and hostile in spirit, from the recent frustration 
of her ambitious designs, and justly ascribes her disappointment 
to England. She would gladly raise up difficulties, annoyances 
and mortifications, for England in India, or any where else; but 
she can scarcely venture to become an avowed combatant in 
those remote and almost inaccessible regions. The same causes 
which induced her to recede from the Treaty of San Stefano and 
to enter the Congress of Berlin, will compel her to keep the 
peace. Her armies have been fearfully shattered and diminished, 
her military supplies consumed, her financial and other resources 
dissipated and deranged by victory, and her social condition is 
fraught with apprehensions. A military critic, apparently well- 
informed, maintained, about the time of the Congress of Berlin, 
that Austria could lead into the field a stronger effective force 
than Russia in the midst of Russian Ze Deums. 


It will take at least twenty years of peace to replace what has 
been wasted. Russia has lately failed in negotiating a loan for 
three hundred million roubles (§180,000,000). Her paper cur- 
rency, at a heavy discount for nearly a hundred years, has been 
further depreciated. Her industry has been paralyzed, her mer- 
chants ruined. Her political fabric is menaced. Organized as- 
sassination is at work in the north and in the south of the em- 
pire. Her society is threatened by subterranean fires which may 
burst forth, at any moment, in violent eruptions. In this pos- 
ture of affairs, it may be concluded that Russia will observe the 
peace, however reluctantly; that she will again collect herself 
and renew her strength for future emergencies; that she may 
excite wars, but will wage none. Much more weight may be 
attached to the statement that the Czar despatched Count Schou- 
valoff from Livadia to London to assure the British government 
of his determination to adhere to the Treaty of Berlin than to 
all the intimations of a disposition to renew hostilities along the 
Balkans, the Caucasus, or the Hindoo Khoosh. 
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These inferences receive full confirmation from the Queen’s 
speech, at the opening of Parliament, 5th Dec., 1878: 

“T have every reason to believe that the arrangements for the 
pacification of Europe, made by the Treaty of Berlin, will be 
successfully carried into effect.” 

Gro. FREDERICK HOLMEs. 





ART. I1V.—Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

1. Surly Tim and other Stories. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 

2. That Lass o Lowrie’s. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Son, successor to Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 


Mrs. Burnett, first as Frances Hodgson, and then by her mar- 
riage name, has come to take the first rank among living Ameri- 
can novelists. Who this mysterious woman might be, who 
seemed equally at home in the shanties of the Lancashire miners, 
the salons of Paris, or the wilds of Western North Carolina, re- 
mained for several years a mystery. The personality and pri- 
vate life of an author are certainly his own affairs, with which 
no stranger has the right to intermeddle; but a few words of 
explanation, which will serve to harmonize these seeming dis- 
sonances, will neither be out of place nor out of taste. 

An English woman, born and reared in the mining districts 
of Lancashire, for some years she has been living in this coun- 
try, and is now married to an American physician of Washing- 
ton city, and residing there. The humbler life of both countries 
has seemed to claim her as its biographer, for while she fails 
nowhere, the full beauty and tenderness which characterize her 
Writings is never so well shown as when she is dealing with the 
clear cut, unconventional life of the lower orders. 

Mrs. Burnett is too much like herself, too individual, charac- 
teristic and fresh to be likened to any one else, though she not 
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unfrequently suggests Dickens. There is nothing like imitation 
in her writings, but only a congenital resemblance—a kinship 
of mind and imagination between the two. 

Her earlier stories, which appeared in several different maga- 
zines, were written when she was very young, some of them 
when she was only sixteen years of age. At the risk of reitera- 
tion, but as a matter of right and justice to the writer and read- 
ers of these stories, we reprint Mrs. Burnett’s card, which was 
given to the readers of THE SOUTHERN REviEw in the October 
No. of last year. Since the publication of “ Zhat Lass o' Low- 


oe 


rie’s” has won for its author a wide-spread reputation, a number 


of stories, novelettes and novels, by Mrs. Burnett, have appeared ° 


and been extensively sold. Few persons, who had become ac- 
quainted with her through her later work, could ead these vol- 
umes through without a feeling of regret at the falling off they 
showed. The friends she had won by her really fine work were 
beginning to lose faith in her future attainment, and to sigh over 
her manifest deterioration. A statement of the case, in Mrs. 
Burnett’s own words, will set all this matter right, and is merely 
her due. Without further apology we therefore submit it: 

“It seems necessary that a statement of facts be made respect- 
“ing some books of mine which have been, or are about to be, is- 
“ sued by publishing houses other than my own. I began to write 
“stories when I was sixteen years old, and have written a large 
“number for a great many different periodicals, never dreaming 
“that they would be published in book form. I have written 
“more for Peterson's Ladies’ Magazine, of Philadelphia, than for 
“any other. This magazine is not ‘copyrighted,’ and con- 
“ sequently after their publication the stories contained therein 
“passed from the control of both author and publisher, and 
“became—so, at least, I am informed—in the eyes of the law, 
“common property. 

“Soon after the publication of ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, I 
“received a proposition from Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
“of Philadelphia, desiring sanction to reprint four or five of the 
“jonger stories that had appeared in Peterson’s, offering a copy- 
“right of ten per cent. on all copies sold, though they said they 
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“had a perfect right to reprint without paying anything. I 
“replied that it was my earnest wish that these stories should not 
“be republished, and that I hoped they would abandon the. 
“project. They answered that a certain ‘dime novel’ publication. 
“house in New York was on the eve of issuing them, and that. 
“it would be better to have them put out in a respectable edition 
“and secure copyright, than to have them published as dime. 
“novels and receive nothing, and have them pass entirely beyond 
“my control. Considerable correspondence ensued in regard to 
“the matter, and, finally, seeing that they were likely to print 
“under any circumstances, I agreed, with the greatest reluctance. 


- “and in order to retain as much control as possible over these 


“earlier productions, to let them issue exe, on the following 
“conditions : 

“First—That the words ‘ Reprinted from Peterson’s Maga- 
“zine’ be printed on the title-page of the story, with the date of 
“its appearance therein. 

“Second—That the publication stop at this one volume if I 
“should so desire. 

“On the appearance of the volume ‘Theo,’ I found, to my 
“chagrin, that it contained not a word to show that it was nota 
“new book. I did not see the proof-sheets, and the volume 
“contains errors of every description. 

“Immediately after the publication of ‘Theo,’ the Messrs, 
“ Peterson wrote to me, saying, ‘We intend to publish [three 
“others], * * * but do not wish to do so without paying you 
“something for them, though we could issue them without doing 
“so,’ and offering $400 for a sanction to issue these three and 
“‘Theo.’ Afterwards they included another story and made it 
“$500. To all these propositions I answered that I could not 
“possibly give my sanction to the publication of my earlier works, 
“by whomsoever issued ; that they had broken their promise to 
“me; that I desired only what I considered my best work to 
“come before the public in book form now; and that I made no 
“invidious distinctions against these particular stories, for there 
“were many of my stories published in other magazines, against 
“the republication of which I would protest as strenuously as 
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“against the republication of these; and above all, I did not wish: 
“the public to think that I was endeavoring to sell off my ear- 
“lier work—work done often under the most disadvantageous 
“ circumstances—on a reputation acquired through the work of 
“my more mature years. 

“Even after these most earnest protests against the issuing of 
“the stories, the Messrs. Peterson sent me the proof-sheets of a 
“story entitled ‘Kathleen,’ written when I was but sixteen years 
“old. They were returned with the declaration again repeated 
“that I would not, under any circumstances, consent that these 
“early stories should go before the world as new books. 

“It is but justice to Mr. Charles J. Peterson, of the Ladies’ 
“ Magazine to state that he has no connection with the publishing 
“house of T. B. Peterson & Brothers, and is in no way respon- 
“ sible for the republication of these stories. He was my earliest 
“and best friend, and to his thoughtful generosity I owe more 
“than I can ever repay. 

“In regard to the story ‘Dolly,’ lately published by Porter & 
“Coates, I would say that these gentlemen purchased the story 
“from Mr. Henry Peterson, one of the proprietors of the ‘Ladies’ 
“Friend, for which it was written in 1872. In making the 
“settlement with Messrs. Deacon & Peterson for the story when 
“it was near completion in the magazine, I found it necessary to 
“secure the services of a lawyer, who, in giving the receipt, 
“signed away for me—though without any authority from me— 
“all may rights to the story. It was then immediately copy- 
“righted in the name of Deacon & Peterson, and thus passed 
“from under my control. 

“In conclusion, I would say that the books issued for me by 
“my regular publishers, Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co.,are 
“the only ones which have my sanction. 

“FRANCES Hopcson BURNETT. 

“ Washington, Nov. 1, 1877.” 


Such barefaced dishonesty, protected though it be by the let- 
ter of the law, scarcely needs to be characterized in view of the 
indignation which such treatment would naturally arouse. Mrs. 
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Burnett’s protest commends itself for its calmness and modera- 
tion of tone. The impudence of this literary piracy by an 
American firm, whose standing is not of the highest, is quite 
thrown into the shade by one of Mrs. Burnett's own country- 
men, and that a man whom one would suppose a certain esprii 
de corp would have restrained, if his own integrity, self-respect, ~ 
and honor had failed him. 

Let this matter also explain itself. 

Says the Evening Post (New York, Tuesday, October 29th, 
1878,) in a paragraph which calls attention to a difficulty be- 
tween Charles Reade and Mrs. Burnett: 

“Mr. Charles Reade is original in one sense at least. He 
“does things and says things which no other man in his senses 
“would think of doing and saying. 

“It has not been many years since Mr. Charles Reade wrote 
“some very severe letters to the newspapers on the subject of 
“copyright, stage-right and literary robbery, which set their au- 
“thor in so virtuous a light that there was apparent danger of a 
“total failure of cakes and ale, and of a loss of pungency on the 
“part of ginger in the mouth. It now appears, however, that 
“the flavor has not all gone out of the fiery root. Mr. Reade 
“having—shall we say pirated?—a play from Mrs. Burnett's 
“novel, ‘ Zhat Lass o Lowrie’s,) and having actually made ar- 
“rangements for the production of his play, not only in England 
“but in this country, in face of the fact that Mrs. Burnett had 
“reserved the right to dramatize the story and had dramatized it 
“for the American stage—having done this, we say, Mr. Reade 
“became apprehensive lest some unscrupulous person should 
“appropriate some part of his labors’ fruits, and to prevent that 
“he published an advertisement in an English newspaper, setting 
“forth his claims, and minutely marking their boundaries, so to 
“speak. The final paragraph of this advertisement, in the light 
“of all the facts, impresses us as one of the very finest strokes 
“of humor which Mr. Charles Reade ever made. We copy the 
“whole advertisement : 

“NOTICE TO MANAGERS. 

“CHARLES READE Claims Stage-Right in so much of 
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“his New Drama, ‘JOAN’ as is not taken from Mrs. Burnett's 
“Novel; and particularly in the order and sequence of the 
“Scenes: in the whole of the First Act, except Two Dialogues, 
“Joan and Liz, Joan and Miss Barholme; in all the Second 
“act, except the business of Joan with Liz, ’and Joan with Dan 
“ Lowrie ; and the whole of Acts Four, Five and Six, except the 
“Explosion in Mine and Five Lines of Dialogue connected 
_ “with it; also in all the Stage Pictures; and in the Mechanical 
“Effects of Act Five—the Rending-piece and the Breaking- 
“piece, both of which are his Sole Property. The Right thus 
“clearly defined will be supported promptly by Injunction, if 
“necessary, and this Advertisement made part of the case. 

“ All ordinary Advertisements having failed to keep Thieves 
“and Vagabonds from Pirating ‘IT IS NEVER TOO LATE 
“TO MEND,’ Mr READE now Advertises for Thief-takers, 
“and will give a handsome Reward to any Person who will give 
“him timely notice of Piracy, and furnish him means of bring- 

“ing it home to the deliberate Criminals who commit it in the 
“teeth of this Notice.” 


“Reading this vigorous and perhaps accurate characterization 
“of the persons who plunder other folk’s literary property, one 
“cannot help wondering what Charles Reade thinks of himself 
“on the whole. What Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett thinks 
“of him will be guessed from the interesting correspondence 
“between the two published in another column of the Evening 
“ Post to-day. Might we venture gently to suggest to Mr. 
“Reade that it is never too late to mend ?” 

On the same page of the Evening Post occurs the following 
correspondence between Mr. Reade and Mrs. Burnett, witha 
few words of introduction by the editor: 

“Charles Reade has been writing a dramatic version of ‘ That 
“ Lass o’ Lowrie’s, and as he was known to have negotiated with 
“an actress for its production in America, Mrs. Burnett, the 
“author of the novel and also of a dramatic version of it which 
“was produced last night in Philadelphia by Mrs. John T. Ray- 
“mond, protested against this course by means of a letter from 
“her husband, Dr. Burnctt, to Charles Reade. Charles Reade’s 
“reply and Mrs. Burnett's rejoinder, which are given below, are 
“what a late distinguished editor would call ‘mighty interestin’ 
“ readin’,’ and they need no further introduction: 
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“[CHARLES READE TO DR. BURNETT.] 
“19 ALBERT GATE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, \ 
“ Lonpon, October 12th, 1878. 

“Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge your favor, of which I hope 
“you keep a copy. I will endeavor to answer its points. 

“The report you have heard is true as far as this: I am one 
“of four persons who have dramatized ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.’ 
“in England. There was no earthly reason why we should not 
“do so. The authoress in her book has shown a natural and 
“proper desire to retain copyright in both countries. But she 
“has not printed one syllable to lead one to suppose she desired 
“to retain stage-right in it. And, as it is not the habit of novel- 
“ists, unless they are known dramatists, to dramatize their own 
“works, she has left this e~’ ‘y open, especially as the law of 
“England gives no novelist _ ze rights in his work, but only 
“copy right, or the sole right of printing and publishing. Iwill 
“add that of the three other English dramas on this subject one 
“was played all over England for ten months, and another for four 
“months, and the third publicly advertised before I took the 
“subject in hand, and I should not have done it then if Mrs. 
“Burnett had been the author of either of these versions, or if 
“the authors had shown themselves capable of dealing with the 
“subject. 

“But here was a subject wretchedly handled, open in law, 
“open in custom, and apparently open in morality, for novelists 
“do not dramatize their works, and the book itself claimed no 
“such right. So much for England, where every novel of wine 
“is dramatized by others unless I produce a drama on the sub- 
“ject defore the novel and give due notice of stage right. The 
“American business is a mere offshoot. Miss Eytinge was here 
“and knew I was about to produce the drama and had taken a 
“theatre at Liverpool for the purpose. She knew my drama 
“would be taken for the United States by somebody, and she 
“treated with me for it. Some time ago she let me know that 
“Mrs. Burnett desired to deal with the subject in her own in- 
“terest, 

“I wrote that neither in England nor in the United States 


18 
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“does there exist any such thing as stage-right in a novel, but 
“still it would be agreeable to my feelings if she would come to 
“terms with Mrs. Burnett and pay her so much for each repre- 
“sentation ; and that I, myself, would forego a similar propor- 
“tion of my very moderate fee. Thus the matter stands as re- 
“ards Mrs. Burnett and myself. As regards me and American 
“citizens generally, they fave always robbed me of my dra- 
“matic property under circumstances very different. I ama 
“dramatist. Nothing but bad laws ever drove me into the 
“novel. My novels are known to have a drama already written 
“behind them; yet the American managers take every one of 
“them and get some scribbler to write the drama though | 
“offer them mine. They drive me off their stages with bad 
“versions of “White Lies,” “Griffith Gaunt,” “Rachael, the Reap- 
“er,” “Put Yourself in his Place,” “Foul Play,” &c., though I 
“offer them the good dramas. The scribblers and thieves of 
“the nation have never consented to share with me; they have 
“always taken every cent, and driven me entirely off the Amerie 
“can stage by means of my talent and labor. 

“No egg can be roasted all on one side. I cannot be divine- 
“ly just to American citizens in a business where they never 
“show me one grain of human justice or even mercy; and so 
“long as your nation is a literary thief you must expect occa- 
“sional reprisals. These reprisals are a sort of bad equity. 

“ However, I only throw this out as a gencral proposition, 
“Notwithstanding my own bitter wrongs as a dramatist, I am 
“unwilling to injure Mrs. Burnett's interests in the United 
“States. I shall now write to Miss Eytinge more decidedly, 
“ requesting her to offer a nightly fee to Mrs. Burnett. Should 
“she come to terms with Miss Eytinge, that lady will also pay 
“her a portion of my fee, if she does not rob me of these fees, 
“as Miss , the last American actress I trusted, did. I will, 





“with pleasure, also allow Mrs. Burnett something out of my 
“English profits, 2 azy. But not to raise any great expecta 
“tions on that point, I must tell you that my predecessors on 
“this subject have very much prejudiced the London managers 
“against it, and I have no offer for it whatever at present 
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“But it is only in London that an English author can realize 
“large profits by a piece of this kind which entails great ex- 
“penses and requires a full company of good actors to do it 
“ properly. 

“T shall ask Miss Eytinge to suspend performance until she 
“has used all reasonable endeavors to come to a friendly under- 
“standing with you, and I respectfully advise you not to 
“neglect to negotiate with her, but to make terms and stipulate 
“that she puts on the bills “by consent and special treaty with 
“Mrs. Burnett.” That will serve to bolster up your imaginary 
“right, for, believe me, in the United States, as in England, 
“there is no such thing as stage-right in a novel. 

Yours, respectfully, 
CHARLES READE. 


[MRS. BURNETT TO CHARLES READE. | 


WasuincTon, D. C., October 27, 1878. 
Mr. Charles Reade : 

“Dear Sir: I have just been reading your reply to Dr. Bur- 
“nett’s letter, and I see from it that somehow a little misunder- 
“standing has arisen. I did not see Dr. Burnett’s letter before it 
“was sent, but I can scarcely think he meant to ask from you what 
“you seem to fancy. Iam a young woman and an English 
“woman, but I am not young enough to expect anything from 
“my compatriots which the law does not demand for me. My 
“‘Lass’ was condescendingly printed in England, with the an- 
“nouncement on the front page, that it was done with the ‘special 
“permission of the authoress,’ and I was informed of that fact 
“by a letter from Messrs. Warne & Co., nobly accompanied by 
“a gift of a yellow-backed copy of the book, which I shall nat- 
“urally ever cherish sacredly and tenderly as a delicate tribute 
“from a generous publisher to a grateful author—a publisher 
“who even went to the godlike length of saying that he should’ 
“be glad to give to the world any other books I might write— 
“upon the same terms. A gentleman of the name of Hatton, 
“in conjunction with another of the name of Matthison, wrote 
“a play, founded on the story which made of Joan Lowrie a 
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“big-boned, maudlin young woman with a sentimental passion 
“for a pretentious prig; of Anice Barholm, an entrancing crea. 
“ture with all the engaging jauntiness and abandon of a bar. 
“maid, and also improved the other characters in the most 
“encouraging manner. These gentlemen of course paid me 
“nothing, but I was not young enough then to expect such ro- 
“mantic lavishness ; and besides, I felt it was only fair that they 
“should have all they could make as a recompense for writing 
“such a play. If / had written such a play, I should have ex. 
“pected to be remunerated handsomely. When I read it, I was 


“so moved by—shall we deal in glittering generalities and call. 


“them conflicting emotions ?—that I wrote a long letter to 
“ you, giving you all the permission I owned—nay, even begging 
“you as an act of generosity to rescue the people I am fond of 
“from dramatic infamy, and make a good play, which I knew 
“you could do if you took it in hand. I did not ask you to give 
“me any of the proceeds of it. I did not think of that at all; 
“what I cared for was something else. After I had written the 
“letter I thought that, perhaps, as the thing had been spoiled 
“already, you would not care for it, and did not send it. I wish 
“T had now, because then I might have retained an illusion or 
“so. Until now I fancied that a man’s Right was enough for 
“him, notwithstanding other people’s Wrong. But the point is 
“that I wish you to feel quite at ease on the score of my asking 
“you to share anything of the proceeds of your play with me. 
“ As it is, it would only be a fine accentuation of myself to de- 
“mand what better people don’t get. 

“T have no rights in England, notwithstanding I have lived 
“half my live there; but I Zave rights in America, and it is be- 
“cause you have tried to infringe even on these that I protest 
“T wrote ‘Lass’ here, copyrighted it here, reserved stage-rights 
“here, (which caz be done in the United States), wrote my play 
“here, copyrighted that here, and it will be played here. If 
“any one attempts to produce another version I shall defend 
“ myself—as I can. You have been badly treated in America, 
“T have no doubt, but did an American dramatist ever write a 
“ play on a book of yours and take it to England and have tt 
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“played there in the face of a version of your own already 
“copyrighted and sold? If it ever was done, it was pretty 
“hard, wasn’t it? I think it was, and I sympathize with you— 
“and I hope you like my sympathizing with you. 

“With many thanks for your generous offer—they are gen- 
“erous, since you have so conclusively proaed that I have no 
“rights anywhere— 


“T remain, yours respectfully, 


‘FRANCES HopcGson BurRNETT. 


Assuredly no more curious defence of a position was ever 
offered by a man of standing and intellect. The light and airy 
manner in which Mr. Charles Reade waives the whole point in 
question, calling it “‘a mere offshoot;” the cool dogmatism with 
which he asserts that no such thing as a stage-right in a novel 
exists in America; and, finally, the moral sublimity and poetic 
justice of the “ reprisal” which he visits upon one of his own 
compatriots for the sins and iniquities of certain American pub- 
lishers, is probably without a parallel in the annals of literature. 
Mrs. Burnett apparently occupies a singularly unfortunate posi- 
tion; she is subject to being fleeced by the publishers of the 
country of her adoption, and then made to bear the penalty 
when these same publishers undertake to fleece her country- 
men. We do not offer any very powerful inducements for for- 
eign genius to gather about our republican court, it would seem, 
when such things can be, and no redress be found. This curi- 
ous little episode certainly advances a strong plea in favor of 
the justice of an international copyright law. When authors 
become more powerful factors in society than publishers, when 
legislative bodies are moved by justice, rather than by influence, 
then, and not till then, shall we see these wrongs righted. 


But, to turn from this most unpleasing glimpse of human na- 
ture to the more attractive portion of our task, we will endeavor 
to analyze Mrs. Burnett’s later and mattrer work. The two 
volumes, “Surly Tim and Other Stories,” and “ Shar Lass 0 Lew 
rié’s,” contain the only creations of our author, which we pro- 
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pose to consider, feeling that an unfair prominence has been 
given to her earlier productions. 

We shall not, however, go into the criticism without premis- 
ing it by saying that faulty as these earlier works are, they are 
immeasurably above the other volumes contained in the series 
with which they are uniform. None of them are without a cer- 
tain beauty and tenderness, and rich promise of future attain- 
ment. She is never false, never wanting in a certain dramatic 
power, and never flat. The crudity and diffuseness of these 
earlier books are faults not in the mind who produced them, 
but in the stage of its development in which it was taken. 
There is a profound truth and infinite comfort in the thought, 
which many years ago was given to the world by one of its 
acute thinkers, that we should always discriminate in everything 
youthful between unsoundness and unripeness; that much which 
is painfully displeasing in young people and youthful effort, is 
merely the acridity and hardness which lies before a sweet and 
mellow fruiting; and which is the normal condition for that 
peculiar stage of development. An earlier ripening is forced, 
unnatural, and usually an indication of some radical unsound- 
ness. 

In 1872 “Surly Tim” appeared in Scribner's Monthly Maga- 
zine. It was the first thing from Mrs. Burnett’s pen that we 
had ever chanced to see. The delicate pathos and beauty of the 
incidents, together with its rugged lifelikeness of manner, told 
the story at once. Here was a new writer, who was going to 
make her mark in the world of letters. Every story, as it sub- 
sequently appeared, was eagerly read with the growing convic- 
tion of the real power of the writer. When a serial was an- 
nounced which should attain the proportions of a novel, it was 
with some misgivings that we anticipated it, and with many 
earnest hopes that the work should be worthy of its prede- 
cessors. 

Story writing and novel writing demand such different kinds 
of power. A short stovy,requires the writer to see character accu- 
rately but, not fui ‘ly. . The author must get a good, and correct, and 
characteristic view of his characters, but it is in the lad, as it 
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were; while the exigencies of the novel require a full and rounded 
conception of each one of these as a whole. The situations are 
so many and varied in this more difficult form of fiction, that 
every view must be taken, at one time or another, and each must 
be characteristic in itself, and harmonious with all the others. 
Such a power of imagination as this, of course, is valuable to a 
story writer ; but it is essential to a novel writer, if his work is 
toendure. A quick vivacity,a keen eye for situations, a happy 
incident upon which the short story shall turn, will often redeem 
a faulty style and poor constructive power, as well as a feeble 
imagination, from oblivion. But in a novel the case is different. 
These minor qualities of manner and structure, while they are 
essential, can never really sake the book. Stories bear some- 
what the same relation to novels, which, in another department 
of art, etchings bear to pictures. Many fair and passable 
etchings are made by artists who could never make a great 
painting, and yet; simple as the process looks, it is only the 
great masters in painting who have been master etchers. Many 
passable, even good stories have been written by people who 
could never write a book, and yet, the only stories which will 
live, have been written by the masters of the nobler art—Dick- 
ens, Kingsley, Hawthorne, Bulwer, Thackery, George Eliot and 
others. 

Mrs. Burnett’s earlier writings could not, of course, display 
the power which she has since shown. Except in a certain class 
of weird and supernatural creations, the imagination, the divine 
creative faculty, cannot live and work alone; it must have ma- 
terial out of which to create, and a solid experience as, at least, 
a point of departure. She was too young to have gathered her 
material or to have built up a solid foundation of experience, 
hence her partial failures. But, though all these relative failures, 
(they would have been magnificent successes to most magazine 
story-writers,) she was reaching forward to her final and perma- 
nent success, and securing its attainment. 

It has been by no idle dallying, by no useless moaning over 
unappreciated gifts, but by honest, earnest, hard work, that Mrs. 
Burnett has won for herself a place in American literature, sec- 
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ond to that accorded to no living, and to only one dead novelist 
which the country has produced. 

While the eight short stories which are bound together “an 
the title of “Surly Tim’ and Other Stories,” take in a wide range 
of subjects; while the characters are distinct and the individuals 
unlike, yet there is a singular oneness in the artistic motive of 
them all, which gives to them a strong but subtle resemblance, 
and stamps them as the product of the same mind. 

There is a completeness about each picture as it is drawn 
which, though it adds to the merit of the story as a whole, 
makes selection somewhat difficult. But some selections must 
be made in order to give a fair notion of our author's style and 
mode of treatment. The story of Surly Tim, which is given in 
the broad Lancashire dialect, is in some respects similar to an 
episode in Dickens’ “Hard Times,” but is none the less ef- 
fective nor beautiful for that. The theme is treated with a tender- 
ness and pathos all its own, the beauty of the two stories rather 
enhance than detract from each other. 

The plain, patient, sternly reticent miner, Tim Hibblethwaite, 
is telling his own story, from which the following extract is 
taken: ‘An’ bein’ as th’ lass wur so dear to me, I made up my 
mind to ax her to be summat dearer. So goin’ home along wi’ 
her, I takes hold o’ her hand, an’ lifts it up an’ kisses it gentle— 
as gentle and wi’ summat the same feelin’ as I’d kiss th’ good 
book. 

“‘Sanna!’ I says, ‘bein’ as yo’ve had so much trouble wi’ 
yo'’re first chance, would yo’ be afeard to try a second? 
Could yo’ trust a man again? Such a man as me, ’Sanna?’ 

“*T would na be feart to trust thee, Tim,’ she answers back, 
soft and gentle after a manner; ‘I would na be feart to trust 
thee any time.’ 

“I kisses her hand again, gentler still. 

“ ‘God bless thee, lass,’ I says. ‘Does that mean yes?’ 

“She crept up closer to me i’ her sweet, quiet way. 

“«Aye, lad,’ she answers, ‘It means yes; an’ I'll bide by it.’ 

“‘An’ tha shalt never rue it, lass,’ said I. Tha’s given thy 
life to me, an’ I'll gie mine to thee, sure and true.’ 
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“So we were axed i’ the church th’ next Sunday, an’ a month 
fro’ then we were wed; an’ if ever God’s sun shown on a happy 
man it shown on me that day, when we come out o’ church to- 
gether—me and Rosanna—an’ went to our bit o’ a home to be- 
gin life again.’ I could na teli thee, mester—theer beant no 
words to tell how happy and peaceful we lived for two year 
after that. My lass never altered her sweet ways, an’ I just loved 
her to make up to her for what had gone by. I thanked God 
A'moighty fur his blessin’ every day, and every day I prayed to 
be made worthy of it. An’ here’s just wheer I'd like to axa 
question, mester, about summats ’ats worretted me a good deal, 
I dunnot want to question th’ Maker, but I would loik to know 
how it is ’at sometime it seems ’at we’re clean forgot—as if he 
could na’ fast hissen about our troubles, an’ most loike left ’em 
to work out theirsens. Yo’ see, mester, an’ we a’ see sometime 
He thinks on us an’ gies us a lift, but has na tha theysen seen 
times when tha’ stopt short, an’ axed theysen ‘wheer’s God 
A’moighty ‘at he is na straighten things out a bit? The 
world’s i’ ’a power o’ a snarl. Th’ righteous is forsaken an’ 
his seed’s beggin’ bread. An’ the devil’s topmost agen. I’ve 
talked to my lass about it sometimes, an’ I dunnot think I 
meant harm, mester, for I felt humble enough, an’ when I 
talked, my lass she’d listen an’ smile soft an’ sorrowful, but she 
never gi me but one answer. 

“‘Tim,’ she’d say, ‘this is on’y th’ skoo’ an’ we’re the scholars, 
an’ He’s teachin’ us his way. We mun not not be loike th’ 
children o’ Israel i’ th’ wilderness, and turn away fro’ th’ cross 
‘cause o’ th’ sarpent; we munnot say ‘there’s a snake ; we mun 
say ‘there’s th’ Cross, an’ the Lord gi’ it to us.’ Th’ teacher 
wouldna be o’ much use, Tim, if th’ scholars knew as much as 
he did; an’ I allus think its th’ best to comfort mysen wi’ say- 
ing, the ‘Lord A’moighty, He knows.’ 

‘ “An’ she allus comforted me, too, when I wur worreted. Life 
looked smooth somehow them three years. Happen th’ Lord 
sent em to me to make up fur what wur comin.’ 

“At th’ eend o’ th’ first year th’ child wur born, the little lad. 
wur, touching the turf with his hand. 


14 
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“Wee Wattie,’ his mother ca’d him, an’ he was a fine, light. 
some little chap.. He filled the whole house wi’ music day 
in an’ day out, crowin’ an’ crowin’, and cryin’, too, sometime 
But if ever yo’re a feyther, mester, you'll find out ’at a baby’s 
cry’s music often enough, an’ you'll find out, too, if yo’ ever lose 
one, ’at you’d give all yo’d gettin’ just to hear even the worst ¢ 
cryin.’ Rosanna she couldna find it in her heart to set th’ little 
un’ out o’ her arms a minnit, and she’d go about th’ room wi 
her eyes aw leeted up, and her face bloomin’ like a slip o' a 
gir'’s, an’ if she laid him i’ the cradle her head ’ud be turnt o'er 
her shoulder aw th’ time, lookin’ at him, an’ singin’ bits o’ sweet 
soundin’ foolish woman-folks’ songs. I thowt then ’at them old 
nursery songs wur th’ happiest music I ever heard, an’ when 
Sanna sung ’em they minded me o’ hymn tunes. 

“Well, mester, before th’ spring wur out, wee Wat was tod- 
dlin’ round, holdin’ to his mother’s gown, an’ by th’ middle 0’ 
th’ next summer, he was cooin’ an’ prattlin’ words i’ a voice like 
hers. His eyes wur big, an’ brown, an’ straightforrad, like hers; 
an’ his mouth was like hers; an’ his curls wur th’ color o’ a 
brown bee’s back. Happen we set too much store by him, or 
happen it wur on’y the Teacher again teachin’ us His way; but 
hows’ever that wur, I came home one sunny mornin’ fro’ th’ fac- 
tory, an’ my dear lass met me at th’ door, all white an’ cool, but 
tryin’ hard to be brave, an’ help me to bear what she had to 
tell. 

“«Tim,’ she said, ‘th’ Lord ha’ sent us a trouble; but we can 
bear it together, canna we, dear lad?’ 

.“That wur aw, but I knew what it meant, though th’ poor 
little lamb had been well enough when I kissed him last. 

“I went in, an’ saw him lyin’ theer on his pillows, strugglin’ 
an’ gaspin’ in hard convulsions, an’ I seed aw was over. An’ in 
half an hour, just as th’ sun crept across th’ room, an’ touched 
his curls, th’ pretty little chap opens his eyes aw at once. 

“*Daddy!’ he crows out. ‘Sithee, Dad!’ an’ he lifts hissen 
up, catches at th’ floatin’ sunshine, laughs at it, an’ fa’s back— 
dead, mester. 

“T’ve allus thowt ’at th’ Lord A’moighty knew what he wur 
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doin’ when he gi’ th’ woman t’ Adam, i’ th’ Garden o’ Eden. 
He knowed he wur nowt but a poor chap as couldna do fur his- 
sen; an’ I suppose that's th’ reason he gi’ th’ woman th’ strength 
to bear trouble when it comes. I’d ha’ gi’en clean in if it hadna 
been fur my lass, when th’ little chap deed. I never tackledth 
out i? aw my days ’at hurt me as heavy as losin’ him did. I 
couldna bear th’ sight o’ his cradle; an’ if ever I come across 
any 0’ his bits o’ playthings, I'd fa’ to cryin’ an’ shakin’ like a 
babby. I kept out o’ th’ way o’ th’ neebor’s children even. I 
wasna like Rosanna; I couldna see quoite clear what th’ Lord 
meant, an’ I couldna help murmuring sad an’ heavy. That’s 
just like us men, mester; just as if th’ dear wench as had give 
her life fur food day an’ neet, hadna fur th’ best reet o’ th’ two 
to be weak an’ heavy-hearted.” . 

Something of the simple, tender pathos of the style, the power 
of character, drawing the keen and gentle sympathy which finds 
its own appropriate expression in the simplest words, is apparent 
even in this extract, cut out from its context and thus losing much 
of its effectiveness. 

The artistic motive which, as we have before said, is so alike 
in most of Mrs. Burnett’s stories, and which betrays their origin, 
is always simply and purely human. Whenever the subject 
matter of her story has been gathered, however it may be told,— 
in refined English, in the English equivalent for French society 
talk, in the rough Lancashire dialect, or in the local American 
lingo—she reaches down through the external crust of untrained 
manner, and custom, and speech, and lays hold upon some pri- 
mal instinct of the race. In fact, the moral beauty and real 
strength consists in the portrayal of a character, whose deter- 
mining principle is an unswerving loyalty to love or to duty,— 
sometimes to one, to the exclusion of the other; and sometimes 
to both—but the key-note to the music of them all is loyalty; 
its presence lends all the tenderness and beauty, its lack all the 
the bitterness. The tragedies which have no faithlessness to 
God or man as an element, are softened down into a tender and 
pathetic sweetness, which lack the true tragic elements of stern 
misery and despair. There is. a divine hope,.or submission in 
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all those which are wanting in the element of faithlessness. In 
the second story of the volume, “Le Monsieur de la Petite 
Dame,” the idea of the story has been used again and again, 
until it is almost thread-bare ; and, yet, in spite of this fact, the 
treatment is so good, and the purpose so noble, that the story is 
both fresh and beautiful, though, as it seems to us, the least good 
in the book. Her Lancashire stories are always her best. 

It is by her full, completed and mature work that Mrs. Bur- 
nett must be judged. That “Zass o Lowrte’s” possessed the 
excellent combination of being both very fine and exceedingly 
popular. One hundred thousand copies of the book have been 
sold in England, and it has been widely read in this country, 
and it richly deserves all the popularity it has won. The char- 
acter of Joan gives a slight suggestion of Jael Deuce, in “ Put 
Yourself in His Place,’ but Mrs. Burnett’s touch is very unlike 
that of Charles Reade. Her portraiture is more delicate; her 
work is cumulative; she does not reveal in a flash as Reade 
does, the character being drawn; but on the other hand, she is 
not affected; she resorts to no tricks to secure attention or to 
attain a result. And, yet to judge entirely from internal evi- 
dence, we would say that Mrs. Burnett feels everything she 
writes; that she reasons nothing out, but that her characters 
grow and develop; that they speak and act, not so much because 
she decides that they shall, as from some inherent necessity 
within themselves. She not only creates the image, but she 
breathes into it the breath of life ; by virtue of which it becomes 
in some sense an independent being. If they are not inspira- 
tions, the deliberate act with which they are constructed must 
be great indeed to produce such a result. 

Though the character of Joan Lowrie is the finest in the 
story to which she gives her name; though its proportions are 
heroic enough to diminish the statue of the other actors in 
the drama; there is not a single character in the book which is 
not thoroughly well drawn. Sometimes ‘it is in the lightest 
and sketchiest way possible, but every stroke tells, every line is 
drawn by an artist’s hand, directed by an artist’s eye. The 
weak and silly vanity of Liz; the trenchant pithiness of “owd 
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Sammy,” the pompous and self-satisfied obtuseness of Mr. 
Barholm, the delicate womanliness of Anice, are all equally 
good in their way. But still, however good they all may be 
and are, the character of Joan makes the book what it is. 
There is no lapse in the drawing of her character; there is no 
false touch, no redundancy; the simple grandeur of devotion, 
the first stirring of her woman’s nature, its birth and develop- 
ment, her scorn of humbug and cant, her quiet persistence in the 
course she had laid out for herself—are not so much told by the 
writer as that they tell themselves by her own words and 
actions. It is not fair to the book to attempt to tell its story, 
for to those who have read it, such telling would be a work of 
supererogation ; and to those who have not, it would be a glar- 
ing injustice, for the story must be read fully and carefully to be 
appreciated. ; 

With a few quotations in support of these criticisms, we will 
close. It is peculiarly difficult to quote from Mrs. Burnett, 
the color of her story is so often subjective ; and when a bit here 
and there is detached, it loses the glow which it had in its ap- 
propriate setting. Each part gf the story, and each manifes- 
tation of character is so delicately interwoven with all the rest, - 
that it is almost impossible to detach it without injury. 


In the very opening of the book, a scene occurs which brings 
out some of its main features with great clearness. Derrick, 
the engineer of the mines, and the hero of the story, and Joan, 
apit girl, and the daughter of one of the worst and most desper- 
ate of the miners. . 


“Going down to the mine, Derrick found, on approaching, 
that there was some commotion among the workers at the 
pit's mouth, and before he turned into his office he paused upon 
the threshhold for a few minutes to see what it meant. But it 
was not a disturbance with which it was easy for an outsider to 
interfere. A knot of women, drawn away from their work 
by some prevailing excitement, were gathered around a girl— 
a pretty but pale and haggard creature, with a helpless, dis- 
pairing face—who stood at bay in the midst of them, clasping a 
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child to her: bosom, a target for all eyes. It was a wretched 
sight, and told its own story. 

“*Wheer ha’ yo’ been, Liz.?’ Derrick heard two or three 
voices exclaim at once. ‘What did yo’ coom back for? This 
is what thy handsome face has browt thee to, is it?’ 

“And then the girl, white, wild-eyed, and breathless with ex- 
citement, turned on them, panting, bursting into tears. 

“Let me a-be,’ she cried, sobbing. ‘Theer’s none o’ yo’ need 
to talk. Let me a-be! I didna coom back to ax nowt fro’ none 
o’ yo’! Eh, Joan! Joan Lowrie?’ 

“Derrick turned to ascertain the meaning of this cry of ap- 
peal, but almost before he had time to do so, Joan herself had 
borne down upon the group. She had pushed her way through 
it, and was standing in the centre, confronting the girl’s torment- 
ors in a flame of wrath, and Liz. was clinging to her. 

“What ha’ they been sayin’ to yo’, lass?’ she demanded, 
‘Eh! but yo’re a brave lot, yo’ are. Women yo’ ca’ yo’rsens!— 
badgerin’ a slip o’ a wench loike this!’ : 

“<T didna coom back to ax owt fro’ noan o’ them,’ sobbed the 
girl. ‘I’d rayther dee ony day nor do it! I'd rayther starve i’ 
th’ ditch—an’ it’s comin’ to that.’ 

“*Here,’ said Joan, ‘gi’ me th’ choild.’ 

. “She bent down and took it from her, and then stood up be- 
fore them all, holding it high in her strong arms—so superb, 
so statuesque, and yet so womanly a figure, that a thrill shot 
through the heart of the man watching her. 

“*Lasses,’ she cried, her voice fairly ringing, ‘do yo’ see this? 
A bit o’ a helpless thing as canna answer back yo’re jeers! Ay! 
look at it well, a’ on yo’. Some on yo’s getten th’ loike at 
whoam. An’ when yo’ve looked at the choild look at the 
mother! Seventeen year owd, Liz. is, an’ the world’s gone 
wrong wi’ her. I wunnot say as th’ world’s gone over reet wi’ 
ony 0’ us; but them on us as has had the strength to howd up 
agen it need na’ set our foot on them as has gone down. Hap 
pen theer’s na so much to choose betwixt us after aw. But I’ve 
gotten this to tell yo-—them as has owt to say o’ Liz. mun a 
it to Joan Lowrie.’ : 
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. “Rough and coarsely pitiless as the majority of them were, 
she had touched the right chord. Perhaps the bit of the dra- 
matic in her championship of the girl had as much to’ do with 
the success of her half commanding appeal as anything else. 
But, at least, the most hardened of them faltered before her dar- 
ing, scornful words, and the fire in her face. Liz. would be safe 
enough from them henceforth, it was plain. 

“That evening, while arranging his papers before going home, 
Derrick was called from his work by a summons at the office 
door, and going to open it, hé found Joan Lowrie standing there, 
looking half abashed, half determined. 

“¢T ha’ summat to ax yo’,’ she said, briefly, declining his in- 
‘vitation to enter and be seated. 

“«Tf there is anything I can do for—’ began Derrick. 

“<Tt is na mysen,’ she interrupted him. ‘There is a poor lass 
as I fain to help, if I could do it; but I ha’ not the power. I 
dunnot know of any one as has except yo’resen, and th’ parson; 
an’ I know more o’ yo’ that I do o’ th’ parson; so I thowt I'd 
ax yo’ to speak to him about the poor wench, an’ ax him if he 
could get her a bit o’ work as ud help to keep her honest.’ 

“Derrick looked at her handsome face gravely, curiously. 

_ “‘T saw you defend this girl against some of her old com- 
panions a few hours ago, I believe, ‘ he said. 
. “She colored, but did not return his glance. 

“‘T dunnot believe in harrowin’ women down th’ hill,’ she said. 
- “Then suddenly she raised her eyes. 

“Th? little un is a little lass,’ she said, ‘an’ I canna bide th’ 
thowt o’ what moight fa’ on her if her mother’s life is na an 
honest un—I canna bide the thowt on it.’ 

“*T will see, my friend, to-night,’ said Derrick, ‘and I will 
Speak to him. Where can he find the girl?’ 

“*Wi’ me,’ she answered. ‘I’m taken both on ’em whoam 
wi’ me.’ 

- The coarse life, with its heavy man’s work, never wearied 
Joan’s magnificent physical frame, but the tender touch of the 
baby’s hand upon her bosonm was making the girl weary of the 
unwomanliness of her work. A dawning emotion growing within 
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her made her sick of the life which could never, at the best, 
have been congenial. The little picture of the contrast between 
the life of the pit girl and Anice Barholm in her sheltered, sweet 
home-life, is very touching. These two women, wide as the poles 
asunder in station, in education and surroundings, were both 
young and beautiful; they were equally brave, and true, and 
loyal, and the common impulses of nobleness and goodness 
drew them subtly toward each other. 

“Having gone out one evening after dinner to » gues flowers 
for the house, Anice, standing before a high lilac bush, and pull- 
ing its pale purple tassels, became suddenly conscious that some 
one was watching her—some one standing upon the roadside 
behind the holly hedge. She did not know that, as she stopped 
here and there to fill her basket, she had been singing to herself 
in a low tone. Her voice had attracted the passer-by. 

“This passer-by—a tall pit girl, with a handsome, resolute 
face—stood behind the dark green hedge and watched her, 
Perhaps to this girl, weary with her day’s labor, grimed with 
coal-dust, it was not unlike standing outside paradise. Early 
in the year as it was, there were flowers enough in the beds, and 
among the shrubs, to make the spring air fresh with a faint 
sweet odor. But here, too, was Anicc, in her soft white merino 
dress, with her basket of flowers; with the blue bells at her belt, 
and her half audible song. She struck Joan Lowrie with a new 
sense of beauty and purity. As she watched her she grew dis- 
contented, restless, sore at heart. She could not have told why, 
but she felt a certain anger against herself. She had hada hard 
day. Things had gone wrong at the pit’s mouth; things had 
gone wrong at home. It was hard for her strong nature to bear 
with Liz.’s weakness. Her path was never smooth, but to-day 
it had been at its roughest period. The little song fell upon 
her ear with strong pathos. 

“«She’s inside o’ th’ hedge,’ she said to herself in a dull voice. 
‘I’m outside. Theer’s th’ difference. It a’most looks loike the 
hedge went aw around an’ she’d been born among th’ flowers, 
and theer’s no way out for her, no more than theer’s a way if 
fur me.’ ”’ 
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The other side of the picture, the keen shrewdness and 
rather boisterous mother-wit of the Lancashire peasantry, is no 
less happily depicted. “Owd Sammy Craddock” is almost as 
good a specimen of his class, as Mrs. Poyser, with her incisive 
comments and mine-trained intelligence is of hers. Owd 
Sammy had become a power in the small circle of miners who 
made up his world, because he had “summat in the bank,” as 
well as because of his mental superiority. He led a life leisurely 
contemplative of his neighbors, the local politics, and the na- 
tion at large, and hugely enjoyed his position as autocrat. 
The failure of a bank in which the old man’s savings were de- 
posited, put an end to all this grandeur, and poor old Sammy 
was in a serious dilemma. The following conversation at the 
“public,” where Sammy had been wont to rule, is a good speci- 
men of the old fellow’s caustic humor. Mr. Barholm had been 
attempting to “improve the occasion,” and Sammy’s narration of 

his interview with the parson is sufficiently characteristic to 
quote in full: 

“*Sithee, Sammy,’ called out a boisterous young fellow from 
the other side of the room. ‘What did th’ parson ha’ to say to 
thee? Thwaite wur tellin’ me as he carried th’ prayer-book to 
thee, as soon as he heerd th’ news. Did he read thee th’ 
Christenin’ service, or th’ Burial, to gi’ thee a bit o’ comfort ?’ 

“*Happen he gi’ him both, and throwed in th’ Litany,’ shout- 
ed another. ‘How wur it, Sammy? Let’s hear.’ 

“Sammy's face began to relax. <A few of the knots and wrin- 
kles showed signs of dispersing. A slow twisting of the fea- 
tures took place, which might have been looked upon as 
promising a smile in due course of time. The young fellows 
wanted to hear him talk and ‘tak’ off th’ parsen.’? His occu- 
pation was not entirely gone after all. It was specially sooth- 
ing to his vanity to feel that his greatest importance lay in his 
own powers, and not altogether in mere corruptible and uncer- 
tain attractions. He condescended to help himself to a pipe-full 
ofa friend’s tobacco. 

““Let’s hear,’ cried a third member of the company. ‘Gi’ us 
th’ tale owt an’ owt, owd lad. Tha’rt th’ one to do it graidely.’ 


1i 
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“Sammy applied a lucifer to the fragrant weed, and sucked at 
his pipe deliberately. 

“*Tt’s noan so much of a tale,’ he said, with an air of dispar- 
agement and indifference. ‘Yo’ chaps mak’ so much out 0’ 
nowt. Th’ parsen’s well enow i’ his way, but,’ in naive self- 
satisfaction, ‘I mun say he’s a foo’, and th’ biggest foo’ fur his 
size I ivver had th’ pleasure o’ seein’.’ 

“They knew the right chord was touched. A laugh went 
round, but there was no other interruption and Sammy pro- 
ceeded. 

“*Whatten yo’ lads think as th’ first thing he says to me wur?” 
with vigorous enjoyment of his pipe, and his own position. 
“Why, he cooms in an’ sets hissen down, an’ he swells hissen 
out loike a frog i’ trouble, an’ ses he, ‘My friend, I hope you 
cling to th’ rock o’ ages.’ An’ ses I, ‘No, I dunnot nowt o’ th’ 
soart, an’ be domd to yo’.’ It wur na hospitible,’ with a mo- | 
mentary touch of depreciation. ‘An’ I dunnot say as it wur 
hospitible, but I wur na in th’ mood to be hospitible just at th’ 
toime. It tuk him back, too, but he gettin’ round after a bit, 
an’ he tacklet me again, an’ we had it back’ard and for’ard be- 
twixt us for a good half hour. He said it wur Providence, an’ 
I said, happen it wur, an’ happen it wurn’t. I wur na so frienZ 
ly and familiar wi’ th’ Lord as he seemt to be, so I could na 
tell foak aw he meant, and aw he did na mean. Sithee here, 
lads,’ making a fist of his knotty old hand, and laying it upon 
the table, ‘that theer’s what stirs me up wi’ th’ parsen kind. 
They’re allus settin’ down to explain what th’ Lord-amoighty’s 
up to, as if he wur a confidential friend o’ theirs as they wur 
bound to back up i’ some road; an’ they mun drag him in end- 
ways or sideways i’ their talk whether or not, an’ they wunnot 
be content to leave him to work fur hissen. Seems to me if I 
wur a disciple as they ca’ it, I should be ashamed 7’ a manner to 
be allus apologizin’ fur him as I believed in. I dunnot say fur 
’em to say xozw?, but I do say fur ’em not to be so domd free an’ 
easy about it. Now, theer’s th’ owd parsen, he’s getten a lot 0’ 
Bible words as he uses, an’ he brings ’em in by the scruft o’ th’ 
neck, if he canna do no better—for bring ’em in he mun—ar it 
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looks loike he’s aw i’ a fever till he’s said ’em an’ getten ’em off 
his moind. An’ it seems to me loike, when he has said ’em, he 
soart o’ straightens hissen out, an’ feels comfortable, loike a 
mon as has done a masterly job as conna be mended. As fur 
me, yo’ know, I’m noan the Methody soart mysen, but I am na 
a foo’, an’ I know a foine loike. principle when I see it, an’ this 
matter o’ religion is a foine enow thing if yo’ could get it 
straightforward an’ plain wi’out so much trimmins. But , 
feeling perhaps that this was a large admission, ‘as I say, I am 
noan o’ th’ Methody breed mysen.’ 

“*An’ so tha tellt parson, I’ll warrant,’ suggested one of his 
listeners, who was desirous of hearing further particulars of the 
combat between these two opposite powers. 

““Well, well,’ admitted Craddock with the self-satisfaction of a 
man who feels that he has acquitted himself creditably. ‘Hap- 
pen I did. He wur fur havin’ me thank th’ A’moighty fur aw 
ut had happent me, but I towd him as I did na quite see th’ 
road clear. I dunnot thank a chap as gi’es me a crack at th’ 
soide o’ th’ head. _I may stand it if so be as I conna gi’ hima 
crack back, but I dunnot know as I should thank him fur the 
favor, an’ not bein’ one o’ th’ regenerate, as he ca’s ’em, I dun- 
not feel loike singin’ hymns just yet; happen it’s ’cause I’m on- 
regenerate, or happen it’s human natur’. I should na wonder 
if it’s ‘pull devil, pull baker,’ wi’ th’ best o’ foak—foak as is na 
prize foo’s, loike th’ owd parsen. Ses I to him, ‘Not bein’ re- 
generate, I dunnot believe i’ so much grace afore meat. I say, 
lets ha’ th’ meat first, an’ th’ grace arterward.’ 


“These remarks upon matters theological were applauded en- 
thusiastically by the discriminating audience. ‘Owd Sammy’ 
had finished his say, however, and having a sensible theory that 
having temporarily exhausted his views upon a subject, it was 
well to let the field lie in fallow, he did not begin again. He 
turned his attention from his audience to his pipe, and the inti- 
mate friends who sat near him. 


“What art tha goin’ to do, owd lad ?’ asked one. 


‘ 


“Try fur a seat i’ Parlyment,’ was the answer, ‘or pack my 
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bits o’ duds i’ a wheelbarrow, an, set th’ owd lass on ’em an’ tak’ 
th’ nighest road to th’ Union. I mun do summat fur a bein’? 

“*That’s true enow. We're main sorry fur thee, Sammy, 
Tak’ another mug o’ six-penny to keep up thy sperets. Theer’s 
nowt as cheers a mon loike a sup o’ th’ reet soart.’ 

““T shanna get much on it if I go to th’ poor-house,’ com- 
mented Sammy, filling his beer-mug. ‘Skilly an’ water-gruel 
dunnot fly to a mon’s head, I'll warrant. Ay! I wonder how 
th’ owd lass’ll do wi’out her drop o’ tea, an’ how she'll stand 
bein’ buried by th’ parish? That'll be worse than owt else: 
She’d set her moind on ridin’ to the grave-yard i’ th’ shiniest 
hearse as could be getten, an’ wi’ aw th’ black feathers i’ th’ un- 
dertaker’s shop wavin’ on th’ roof. Th’ owd wench wur quoite 
set i’ her notion o’ bein’ a bit fashynable at th’ last. I believe 
hoo’d quoite ha’ enjoyed th’ ride in a quiet way. Eh, dear! 
I’m feart she'll nivver be able to stand th’ thowt o’ bein’ put un- 
der i’ a common style. I wish we’d kept a bit o’ brass i’ th’ 
ow’d stockin’.’ 

We cannot forbear quoting another extract, which is a con- 
versation between owd Sammy and one of the boys of the vil- 
lage, Anice Barholm’s protege, as a characteristic bit of life: 

“<«Sit thee down lad,’ said Sammy, condescendingly. ‘Sit 
thee down, tha’st getten a walk both afore and behind thee. 
What book ’st getten under thy arm?’ 

“Jud regarded the volume with evident pride and exultation. 

“<Tt’s Robyson Crusoe, that theer is,’ he answered. 

“Sammy shook his head dubiously. 

“¢Dunnot know as I ivver heard on him. He’s noan scrip- 
ter, is he?’ 

“‘No,’ said Jud, repelling the insinuation stoutly; ‘he is na’ 

“<«Hond him over, an’ let’s ha’ a look at him,’ 

“Jud advanced. 


“‘Theer’s picters, in it,’ he commented eagerly. ‘Theer’s 
one at th’ front. That theer un,’ pointing to the frontispiece, 
‘that theer’s him.’ 


“Sammy gave it a sharp glance, then another, and then held 
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the book at arm’s length, regarding Robinson’s goat-skin habili- 
ments over the rims of his spectacles. 

“¢Wall, I’m domd!’ he exclaimed. ‘I’m domd, if I would na 
loike to see that chap i’ Riggan! What’s th’ felly getten on?’ 

“‘He’s dressed i? goat-skins. He wur cast upon a desert 
island, an’ had na owt else to wear.’ 

“<T thowt he must ha’ been reduced i’ circumstances, or he’d 
nivver ha’ turnt out i’ that rig “less he thowt more o’ comfort 
than appearances. What wur he doin’ a-casting hissen on a 
desert island? Wur he reet i’ th’ upper story?’ 

“He wur shipwrecked,’ triumphantly. ‘Th’ sea drifted him 
to th’ shore, an’ he built hissen a hut, an’ gettin’ goats an’ birds, 
an’—an’ aw soarts—an’—it’s the graideliest book tha iver seed. 
Miss Anice gave it me.’ 

“*Has she read it hersen?’ 

“‘Aye, it wur her as tellt me most on it.’ 

“Sammy turned the volume over, and looked at the back of 
it, at the edges of the leaves, at the gilt-lettered.title. 

“*T would na be surprised,’ he observed with oracular ami- 
ability. ‘I would na be surprised—if that’s th’ case—as theer’s 
summat in it.’ 

““That as I’ve towd thee is nowt to th’ rest on it,’ answered 
Jud in enthusiasm. “Theer’s a mon ca’d Friday, an’ a lot o’ 
fellys as eats each other—cannybles they ca’ ’em.’ 

“*Look tha here,’ interposed Craddock, his curiosity and in 
terest getting the better of him. ‘Sit thee down and read a bit. 
That’s something as I nivver heard on—cannybles an’ th’ loike. 
Pick thee th’ place, an’ let’s hear summat about th’ cannybles if 
tha has na th’ toime to do no more.’ 

“Jud needed no second invitation. Sharing the general opin- 
ion that ‘Owd Sammy’ was a man of mark, he could not help 
feeling that Crusoe was complimented by his attention. He 
picked out his place, as his hearer had advised him, and plunged 
into the details of the cannibal feast with pride and determina- 
tion. Though his elocution may have been of a style peculiar 
to boyhcod, and his pronunciation occasionally startling in its’ 
originality, still Sammy gathered the gist of the story. He 
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puffed at his pipe so furiously that the foreign gentleman’s tur: 
baned head was emptied with amazing rapidity, and it was nec. 
essary to refill it two or three times; he rubbed his corduroy 
knees with both hands, occasionally he slapped one of them jn 
the intensity of his interest, and when Jud stopped, he could 
only express himself in his usual emphatic formula— 

“*Well, I az domd. An’ tha says, as th’ chap’s name wur 
Robyson?’ 

““Aye, Robyson Crusoe.’ 

“Well, I mun say, as I'd ha’ loike to ha’ knowed him. | 
did know a mon by th’ name o’ Robyson onct, but it could na 
ha’ been him, fur he wur na mich o’ a chap. If he’d a bin cast 
o’ a desert island, he would na ha’ had th’ gumption to do aw 
that theer—Jem Robyson could na. It could na ha’ been him— 
an’ besides, he could na ha’ writ it out, as that theer felly’s done’ 

“There was a pause, in which Craddock held his pipe in his 
hand reflectively—shaking his head once more. 

“*Cannybles an’ th’ loike too,’ he said. ‘Theer’s a soight 0’ 
things as a mon does na hear on. Why, / nivver heard o’ can- 
nybles mysen, an’ I am na considert ignorant by th’ most 0’ 
foak.’ Then, as Jud rose to go, ‘Art tha fur goin’?’ he asked, 
‘Well, I mun say as I'd loike to hear summat more about Roby- 
son; but, if tha mun go, tha mun, I suppose. Sithee here, could 
tha coom again an’ bring him wi’ thee?’ 

“*T mowt; I dunna moind the walk.’ 

“<«Then thee do it,’ getting up to accompany him to the gates, 
‘An’ I'll gie thee a copper now an’ then to pay thee. Theer's 
summat i’ a book o’ that soart. Coom thee again as soon as 
tha con, an’ we'll go on wi’ the cannybles.’”’ 

But we cannot close fitly with anything but Joan. The bonds 
which made her presence in the narrow and low and stifling life 
of a pit girl were those of both duty and habit. The duties 
which her loyal soul had so nobly accepted or assumed, to her 
wretched, wicked, brutal father; to poor homeless, erring Liz; 
to the helpless little baby whom Liz. so wearied of and so gladly 
gave over to Joan’s more womanly breast, slipped from her one 
by one. Her father’s death, Liz.’s desertion, and the baby’s 
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death freed her from the cares of her life, but left her desolate. 
Out of this loneliness her strong soul sprung up into a higher 
and a better life. Her work she could cast off, and no duty held 
her any longer among the degrading associations of her youth. 
Feeling the hold which a hopeless love had taken upon her 
heart, when her work of preservation and mercy for the man 
she loved had been fully accomplished, she went away to Anice’s 
grandmother, in the south of England, to build up a new life un- 
der new conditions. 

We cannot close our criticism more fitly than by quoting the 
closing words of the book itself: 

“It was a day very different from the one upon which Joan 
Lowrie had come to Ashley-Wold. Spring had set her light 
foot fairly upon the green Kentish soil. Farther north she had 
only begun to show her face timidly, but here the atmosphere 
was fresh and balmy, the hedges were budding bravely, and 
there was a low twitter of birds in the air. The garden Anice 
had so often tended was flushing into bloom in sunny corners, 
and the breath of early violets was sweet in it. Derrick was 
conscious of their spring-time odor as he walked down the path, 
in the direction Mrs. Galloway had pointed out. It was a re- 
tired nook where evergreens were growing, and where the vio- 
let fragrance was more powerful than anywhere else, for the 
rich, moist earth of one bed was blue with them. Joan was 
standing near these violets,—he saw her as he turned into the 
walk,—a motionless figure in heavy brown drapery. 

“She heard him and started from her reverie. With anothef 
half-dozen steps he was at her side. 

““Don’t look as if I had alarmed you,’ he said. ‘It seems 
such a poor beginning to what I have come to say.’ 

“Her hand trembled so that one or two of the loose violets 
she held felt at his feet. She had a cluster of their fragrant 
bloom fastened in the full knot of her hair. The dropping of 
the flowers seemed to help her to recover herself. She drew 
back a little, a shade of pride in her gesture, though the color 
dyed her cheeks and her eyes were downcast. 

“*T cannot—I cannot listen,’ she said. 
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“The slight change which he noted in her speech touched 
him unutterably. It was not a very great change; she spoke 
slowly and uncertainly, and the quaint northern burr still held 
its own, and here and there a word betrayed her effort. 

“*No, no,’ he said, ‘you will listen. You gave me back my 
life. You will not make it worthless. If you cannot love me; 
his voice shaking, ‘it would have been less cruel to have left me 
where you found me—a dead man—for whom all pain was over’ 

“He stopped. The woman trembled from head to foot. She 
raised her eyes from the ground and looked at him, catching 
her breath. 

““Yo’ are askin’ me to be yore wife!’ she said. ‘Me!’ 

'“*T love you,’ he answered. ‘ You, and no other woman!’ 

“She waited a moment and then turned suddenly away from 
him, and leaned against the tree under which they were stand- 
ing, resting her face upon her arm. Her hand clung among the 
ivy leaves and crushed them. Her old speech came back in the 
sudden hushed cry she uttered. 

““T conna turn yo’ fro’ me,’ she said. ‘Oh! I conna!’ 

““Thank God! Thank God!’ he cried. 

“He would have caught her to his breast, but she held up 
her hand to restrain him. 

“*Not yet,’ she said, ‘not yet. I conna turn you fro’ me, but 
theer’s summat I must ask. Give me th’ time to make myself 
worthy—give me th’ time to work an’ strive; be patient with me 
until th’ day comes when I can come to yo’ an’ know I need 
mot shame yo’. They say I am na slow at learnin’—wait and 
see how I can work for th’ mon—for th’ mon I love.’” 


Mrs. S. BLEDsOE HERRICK. 
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ART. V.—Ox Vellow Fever. 


We have heard the tradition that Chief-Justice Marshall, 
having listened with patience to an attorney, who had traced 
the trial by jury back to Woden, the great Saxon captain and 
legislator, and deduced its modern use and application, mildly 
suggested : “That the court should be presumed to know some- 
thing of the law.” It may be assumed that the public know 
something of the yellow fever, from the treatises, in all lan- 
guages, and upon all theories of its origin and dissemination. 
There is a school which maintains that the disease originates 
alone in the tropical countries, and can only be transmitted to 
other climates by some material vehicle, or in the human sys- 
tem, bearing an infection contracted in its native and congenial 
home. Another school contends that the combination of at- 
mospheric and physiological conditions may engender the infec- 
tion in places having a semi-tropical climate, with an adequate 
amount of proper material in a state of decomposition. To 
embarass the question the more, it occurs that near Vera Cruz, 
where the disease is most deadly, and where it is prevalent 
nearly the whole year, there is no marsh or malaria; the streets 
are of sand and exceptionally clean. Havana is surrounded by 
no alluvial deposits, it is washed by the sea, and presents no 
more local facilities for the sporadic generation of fever than 
Charleston or Savannah. There are two facts, of which there 
can be no doubt: 1. That the yellow fever begins in the sum- 
mer and disappears inthe winter. 2. That those nations of peo- 
ple, native to the intense heat of the tropics, are much less lia- 
ble to infection than others. In treating of the Vomito, Hum- 
boldt traces a resemblance between a disease to which the 
aborigines of Mexice were subject and that which has proved so 
fatal to the Spaniards. The yellow fever which destroyed the 
army with which General Leclerc invaded St. Domingo, in 1800, 
came as an ally of the negroes, who were not affected by it at 
all,and who, indeed, owe their emancipation chiefly to its ravages. 
There has been no epidemic fever in the United States from that 
of Philadelphia, in the latter part of the last century, to the fre- 
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quent afflictions of New Orleans, that has not been the subject 
of the most elaborate, scientific, and sagacious enquiry. Every 
theory, whether meteorological or physiological, has been 
amply and ably sustained. On the subject of race susceptibility, 
and the sporadic origin of the disease, Dr. Thomas, a physician 
of the highest reputation, in a treatise on the yellow fever of 
1819 and 1822, upon the authority of Dr. Tricornell, a Spanish 
physician, and of the records of the city, asserts that the yellow 
fever never prevailed in New Orleans, as an epidemic, until the 
year 1796. In that year, Baron Carondelet threw up fortifica- 
tions and excavated ditches for the defense of the city ; he also 
commenced the construction of a canal, whose basin was dug 
on the site of a cemetery. The yellow fever appeared and des- 
troyed a great many laborers and citizens. Dr. Thomas ad- 
vanced the opinion that the disease was on this occasion spo- 
radic, and attributes its appearance to the exposure of so much 
fresh surface to the action of the sun. He reports great mortal- 
ity in subsequent seasons at Bay St. Louis, a place of unexcep- 
tional salubrity, but at which a great many “Americans” or 
Northern people, had assembled to escape the fever at New Or- 
leans. 

Whatever may have been the immediate causes of yellow 
fever at that day or in this, there can be no doubt it has, during 
the past season, presented terrors never justified by any previ- 
ous pestilence. We need not tabulate the places it devastated, 
or the mortality it has caused. The President, in his recent 
message, has stated the number of cases at 100,000. We may 
presume the medical authorities of the government had fur- 
nished the material for this approximate estimate. _New Orleans 
has contributed a quota of about one-sixth of this number with 
a mortality of about 20 per cent., and we may assume that 
Memphis, Vicksburg, Jackson, and the numerous villages and 
even plantations of the States on the lower Mississippi, have 
made up the remainder. The mortality has been comparatively 
greater elsewhere than in the city of New Orleans, because we 
have more acclimated people and more systematic treatment, 
with less popular apprehension, than elsewhere. It has, how- 
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ever, impressed our citizens more seriously than heretofore, be- 
cause it has not respected nativity or acclimation. The trade of 
the city has not returned with the cessation of the disease be- 
cause, with modern facilities of commerce, interior products seek 
other outlets to the sea, and supplies of goods are drawn from 
other markets than our own. 

We have been asked an approximate estimate of the com- 
mercial injury to New Orleans. This would be at best conjec- 
ture. The number of people who left the city during the sea- 
son, for longer or shorter periods, was estimated by those inter- 
ested in travel at 40,000. This movement, at $250 each, would 
equal $10,000,000, or nearly the whole banking capital of the 
city. The rigid blockade of the city on all sides for three 
months, must not only have deprived it of large receipts, and 
obstructed its return sales, but subjected it to the expense of 
supporting its population from other resources. To this loss 
may be added the value of labor, skill and enterprise diverted 
from its proper pursuits, while the whole mind and energies of 
the people were concentrated in apprehensions, care and sympa- 
thy for the afflicted. 

The most important circumstance connected with the disease 
is, however, the fatal facility with which it may be disseminated, 
and the most momentous problem is, how its progress may be 
arrested, or, at least, controlled. Since every earthly good, 
whether vouchsafed by Providence or devised by man, is usually 
accompanied with some disadvantage, there can be no doubt 
that the employment of steam, as an agent of transportation on 
land and water, has imparted a new celerity to the transmission 
of infectious disease. In the days of the sail-ship, the caravan, 
and the Lazaretto, migrating plagues were more readily con- 
trolled; but when a passenger may be carried from Havana to 
New York within an hundred hours, by conveyance in which 
even the sick may be cared for, no vigilance can detect the 
symptoms of indisposition, and no severity arrest the dissemina- 
tion of infection. 

It is true, the whole coast of the United States might be de- 
clared, by Congress, in a state of (paper) blockade, but must 
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we compel a tropical commerce, worth, certainly, $200,000,000 
annually, to be taken from our own merchants and carriers for 
one-third of the year, and delivered, by way of European of 
Canadian ports, to our own citizens? Sucha hermetical closure 
of our ports, were it practicable, is far from being desirable. 
Any less rigid system, by discriminating among the several 
State ports, would occasion just the difficulty which caused the 
concession to Congress of the exclusive power to regulate com- 
merce between the States. If, on the other hand, the enforce. 
ment of quarantine laws shall be left to the States, as it virtually 
is, by the present act of Congress, we may apprehend all the 
evils which can result from speculative cupidity, inflamed by 
popular panic. It is only necessary to recur to events fresh in 
the recollection of all, to appreciate the rapidity with which in- 
fection may be spread into distant communities, and the cruelty 
with which the helpless wayfarer is sometimes treated. The 
papers have given instances in which persons attacked with fever 
have been refused all care; others, in which they have been 
repelled by armed guards, and, notwithstanding the jealousy 
with which our people regard armed negroes, at least one in- 
stance was reported, in which negroes were appointed as accli- 
mated guards, furnished with guns, and ordered to keep off by 
force, any one attempting to cross the quarantine line. The diff- 
culty of protecting the public health without impairing the tropical 
trade, the danger of confiding to the Federal Government a dis- 
cretion to decide what ports or places shall be interdicted, will 
render satisfactory Federal legislation almost impossible. The 
present law would have met the approval of the friends ofa 
general quarantine, but for the proviso, adopted at the instance 
of New York, prohibiting the Federal Government from violat- 
ing the regulations of the States. It is scarcely probable that 
Congress can agree on such a modification of the law, as will 
reserve to the Federal Government an exclusive quarantine ju- 
risdiction, and we may anticipate a renewal of the public appre- 
hensions with the earliest appearance of the epidemic. It is 
neither the province or the purpose of this paper to advocate a 
general or special quarantine. Sooner or later, the quarantine 
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must be made absolute, or rapid locomotion by sea and by land 
discontinued, in connection with places susceptible of infection, 
The trade between the United States and the tropic is in its in- 
fancy. When there shall be seventy-five million people supplied 
with tropical staples; when there shall be daily arrivals from 
tropical ports at New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola, and Galves- 
ton; when the time between Havana and Vera Cruz and the 
chief interior cities of the United States shall have been reduced 
to a much shorter period than at present, what vigilance can 
guard against the introduction and dissemination of infectious 
disease. No safeguard could be relied on, except absolute 
non-intercourse. No restriction would restrain intercourse, ex- 
cept a dead-line guarded by martial law. There is, however, in 
the present comparatively limited tropical commerce, a means 
which may be adopted without opposition from any quarter, be- 
cause it will be auxiliary to the object of all who dread im- 
ported infections. 

It will not be disputed that the dominion of a nation over the 
deck of its own vessel, is as absolute as upon its own soil. 
This doctrine, announced by Mr. Webster, in the case of Hulse- 
man, a naturalized citizen, taken from the deck of an American 
vessel by the Austrian authorities, was confirmed by the United ~ 
States, in replacing Messrs. Mason and Slidell upon the British 
vessel from which they had been forcibly taken. In the passenger 
acts of the United States, this jurisdiction is asserted over the 
vessel and the master of the vessel, by making it a duty to pre- 
serve a certain proportion between the number of passengers 
and the cubic space assigned them, to provide adequate supplies 
of food and water, and by various other stipulations for their 
comfort and safety. These conditions are guaranteed by a fine 
and by imprisonment for any failure to observe them. With 
this undoubted jurisdiction over the vehicle and the conductor, 
why may not the same principle be applied to the preparation 
of vessels in tropical ports, and to the enforcement upon their 
voyage of the same sanitary rates that might be imposed upon 
them if in our own ports. The jurisdiction being admitted, let 
Us inquire how far the precautionary measures may be made 
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effectual. A formula for this may be found in the following 
amendment suggested to the existing law: 

“Be it enacted that the provisions of an ‘act regulating the 
transportation of passengers and merchandise,’ passed March 
13, 1855, and of all acts amendatory thereof, shall be and 
hereby are made applicable to all vessels described in 
such acts, clearing or coming from any port or place on this 
continent, or the islands thereof, south of the United States, 
to any port or place in the United States, providing in addition 
thereto that all masters of such vessels shall be required to ob- 
serve and enforce on their vessels, whether in port or in voyage, 
such regulations as the chief medical and surgical authorities of 
the United States shall prescribe for preventing the importation 
of any infectious disease from such foreign ports or places into 
any ports or places within the United States.” 

That such sanitary precautions may be made effectual, will 
appear manifest from an undoubted and practical example. The 
extracts which follow are made from a letter addressed to the 
writer by the house, F. Alexandre & Sons, owners of the New 
York, Havana and Mexican Mail Steamship Line, in reply to 
enquiries as to the means employed on the ships of that line to 
arrest the importation of infectious disease from tropical ports, 

It will be proper to state that the Alexander line plys be- 
tween the ports of New York and New Orleans, touching at 
the intermediate ports of Havana, of Progreso, Vera Cruz, 
Tuxpan and Tampico going and returning, and leaving each of 
the terminal ports every three weeks: 


“New York, December gth, 1878. 

“ As during the late lamentable epidemic at your city (of New 
“Orleans,) and elsewhere, our steamer City of Mexico, run- 
“ning every three weeks between Vera Cruz and your port, 
“did not have a single case of sickness, owing to the great care 
“and severe regulations adopted and observed by her captain, 
“McIntosh, and other officers on board, it is obvious that with 
“proper care, yellow fever may be kept away. 

“This result but confirms our successful experience since 
“1867 in running steamers to Vera Cruz and other Mexican 
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“ports, and to Havana. During all this period we have only 
“had sickness on board of a single steamer, and this steamer 
“came from Havana to New York. . We have never lost a life 
“among crew or passengers coming from Mexican ports, either to 
“New Orleans or New York. In explanation of this remarka- 
“ble result, all vessels, and particularly large steamers like 
“those of our line, have to anchor at great distances from the 
“ports or bars, in the open sea. There is consequently very 
“little communication held between the vessels and the ports. 
“It is added subsequently, that the regulations on this Alexan- 
“dre Line ‘forbids any one except the captain (and purser, and 
“of course the passengers,) to go ashore at Vera Cruz; and at 
“the other Mexican ports of Progreso, Tuxpan and Tampico, 
“no one belonging to the steamer goes ashore at all. The 
“steamer is also fumigated with disinfectants and other good 
“remedies against yellow fever, which succeeded so well last 
“season in preventing the introduction of the disease. From 
“this experience and that of Dr. Vanderpool, health officer at 
“the port of New York, the same system has been found effec- 
“tual in preventing the introduction of any sickness by steamers 
“arriving at this city. The practice here is to detain at the 
“lower quarantine station near Sandy Hook all steamers from 
“Havana, Mexico and other tropical ports, a sufficient time to 
“make up five days from these ports. Thus while our steamers 
“come from Havana to New York in from three and a-half to 
“four days, they are detained with all on board at lower quar- 
“antine one and one and a-half days, so as to complete five 
“days from Havana. The steamer then comes to the upper 
“quarantine and passengers are allowed to go up to the city. 
“The steamer is discharged by lighters, and when this is 
“finished the steamer comes up to the city.” 

Here we have the evidence of what sagacious regulations and 
good discipline may effect under the direction of intelligent 
owners and competent officers. Is it not obvious that if the au- 
thority of the government and the provisions of the amended 
laws were so applied as to compel all vessels and ship-masters 
tocomply with the same, and even more stringent regulations, 
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the danger of imported disease would be greatly diminished? 
Supposing every ship-master should be required to pump the 
bilge water from his vessel when in a tropical port and replace it 
with sea water, to disinfect by fumigation or otherwise, to inspect 
passengers on board free from disease or incipient symptoms so 
far as possible of observation, and require the certificate of an 
American Consul as to the compliance with those or any other 
orders of sanitary protection, might not the same good results 
which have attended the Alexandre regulations be expected 
from all other vessels in the same trade ? 

It might be, that a gradual organization of the business 
agencies of our gulf ports, and in the material of our merchant 
marine, so that our commerce, guarded in foreign -ports and 
consigned to merchants, and employees incapable of infection, 
our country may be iron-clad against the importation of the 
yellow fever and the interior country protected against its dis- 
semination. 

Against the domestic and spontaneous generation of yellow 
fever—if this indeed be a source of authority—we cau only 
trust to a rigid sanitary system, and its vigilant enforcement, by 
the co-operation of private care and public authority, 


Wao. M. Burwett. 





ART. VE-The Givil Rights Bill and the Enforcement Act. 


The education of the present generation of American citizens 
has been unpropitious to the cultivation of the belief in the per 
petuity or even possibility of Republican institutions. 

That belief rests on a perfect faith in the virtue, intelligence 
and patriotism of the people, and reliance on the forces of truth 
and justice as those which control and develop society and 
institutions. 

Since 1861 power alone, regardless of right, has been the 
guiding and governing element to which all action has been te 
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ferred, and force has been substituted for reason. While the 
civil war raged, the ws major swept away all limitations in gov- 
ernment, and the safety of the people, North and South, was con- 
sidered to be the supreme law. 

Since the cessation of hostilities, the prevailing party have 
constantly asserted the right, because they had the power, to 
legislate and to act as their ideas of necessity dictated. The 
unsuccessful side have been obliged to yield obedience to all 
such actions, until at last they also, have ceased to have faith in 
the rule of right, and do altogether fail and refrain from referring 
propositions of politics to the test of fundamental principles. 

“In time of revolutions,” says Roscher, “there is a violent 
“shaking or perplexing of public opinion in its relation to the 
“feeling of right, especially when they follow rapidly one on the 
“heels of another, and take opposite directions.” 

It is not too much to say, that the people of the South believed 
with implicit faith in the justice of the cause to maintain which 
they had taken up arms, and had sacrificed so much blood and 
treasure. The failure of that cause, so dear to them, unsettled 
their belief in right, and caused them to doubt the powers of 
truth. A young soldier at Appomattox was seen to take a testa- 
ment from his knapsack and throw it from him with the ex- 
clamation: “I have read that book daily for these four years, 
“and tried to do my duty according to its teachings, but if God 
“will permit this outrage and wrong to be perpetrated, J will in- 
“voke him no more.” 

Then, after the surrender, the overthrow of State institutions 
by the Reconstruction Acts, the maintenance of so-called gov- 
ernments by the bayonet, the denial of habeas corpus by force, 
the striking down of every guarantee of Magna Charta—all 
tended to habituate the people to the belief that the day for the 
government of reason and right had passed, and that hence- 
forth unbridled force would be the sole power which would 
control all things. 

In Virginia an officer of the Commanding General’s staff was 
detailed to act as the President Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals, a tribunal venerable for its historic memories and 
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illustrious for the patriots and sages who had adorned its 
ermine. Judges were appointed in special orders, and statutes 
altered or suspended in general orders. Sergeants of infantry 
were sent out to collect the taxes, and the public funds were 
disbursed at the will of the General in command of District 
No. I. 

The Executive and Judicial Departments were administered 
by the military arm, and it also performed the functions of the 
Legislature. 

Judgments of courts were set aside by command of the chief 
of staff, and executions enforced or vacated by the adjutant- 
general of the district. 

This thing was not the connected consequence of the war, 
but was continued until 1870, four years after war had ceased, 
as decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, and known 
to all the world. And while the Chief Justice of the United 
States was administering the laws of the Federal Government 
in one building in Richmond, in another the laws of Virginia 
were being executed by an officer of the army of the Union. 

These experiences were undergone by all the present genera- 
tion, in all the Southern States, and all the Northern States 
were witnesses of them. Hence the people everywhere have 
been educated towards a disbelief in right as a power, and tend 
towards a reliance on force alone. 

But it is of the nature of wrong to injure the wrong-doer as 
well as the wrong-sufferer. The people who submit, who are 
compelled to submit to injustice, are demoralized by such sub- 
mission, but the people who perpetrate it are also lowered in 
their perceptions of truth and their regard for justice. 

Hence it is, that the party which has controlled the govern- 
ment of the United States, absolutely, from 1860 to 1876, and 
partially to the present day, have not only long ignored the 
limitations of the Constitution of the United States, and dis- 
regarded the most fundamental institutions of liberty, but have 
really come to believe that their own ideas of policies and their 
own notions of necessities are the only rules by which their ac- 
tions should be governed. For eighteen years they have been 
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accustomed to regard the people of a section as adversaries ; 
first, in arms, and afterwards in intentions and aspirations. 
Habituated to the use of force to accomplish all their ends, 
they have never failed to apply it to the performance of what 
they considered their duties ; and being impressed with the con- 
viction that their adversaries are inferior in virtue, intelligence 
and patriotism to themselves, and therefore unable to govern them- 
selves, they have felt the obligation resting on them to supply 
the qualities so lacking by the application of their own power, 
and to perform those functions of society which the others in 
their opinion are unable, unfit, or unwilling to perform. 

These fundamental ideas have controlled the people, who sup- 
port the party in power, and party managers have been swift to 
use them to retain their hold on the administration of the gov- 
ernment, which to them has been a placer of rich spoils, and a 
mine of lucrative emolument. They have first educated their 
own people into false ideas of government and vicious convic- 
tions of duty, and then draw from them the support they 
need to perpetuate partizan domination. A very large section of 
Northern sentiment believes that the lately emancipated slaves 
must share in political power, and in social privileges with their 
late masters. Another considerable body of it is convinced that 
the Southern people are lawless, semi-barbarous and unre- 
strained in the indulgence of their passions. And party leaders 
therefore have their full support and approbation in any meas- 
ures necessary to protect the negroes, and regulate the whites 
of the South. 

To effect these objects, they have devised and placed on the 
statute book and in the Constitution, laws and amendments 
which were designed to give to the majority controlling the 
government of the United States, the absolute power of extend- 
ing such protection and of applying such regulations as may, 
from time to time, be considered necessary and expedient. The 
Civil Rights Bill sets forth the rights to which all citizens are 
entitled in each State of the Union. It declares that: 

“All persons within the jurisdiction of the United States shall 
“have the same right in every State and Territory to make and 
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“enforce contracts, to sue, be parties, give evidence, and to the 
“full and equal benefit of all laws and proceedings for the se- 
“curity of persons and property as is enjoyed by white citizens, 
“and shall be subject to like punishments, pains, penalties, taxes, 
“licenses, and exactions of every kind, and to no other * * * 
“They shall have the same right to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, 
“hold and convey real and personal property.” 

It further gives a right of action to any person denied such 
equal rights, against the party denying them, and affixes pun- 
ishments to be enforced by the Federal courts. 

The Enforcement Act provides the judicial machinery by 
which such equal rights shall be enforced, and in case any such 
are denied in any State court, that thereupon on complaint of the 
party so denied them, the Federal court shall assume jurisdic- 
tion of the cause, and proceed to try the same. 


The resolution introduced by Mr. Edmunds into the United 
States Senate, and passed by that body as the sense of the cau- 
cus of Republican senators on these questions, expresses their 
views tersely, but conceals the animus and intentions in adroitly 
chosen language. That resolution is as follows: 

“Resolved, as the judgment of the Senate, That the 13th, 14th, 
“and 15th amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
“have been legally ratified, and are as valid and of the same 
“paramount authority as any other part of the Constitution; 
“that the people of each State have a common interest in the 
“enforcement of the whole Constitution in every State in the 
“Union, and that it is alike the right and duty of Congress to 
“enforce said amendments, and to protect every citizen in the 
“exercise of all the rights thereby secured by laws of the gene- 
“ral character already passed for that purpose, and by further 
“appropriate legislation, so far as such enforcement and protec- 
“tion are not secured by existing laws; and that it is the duty 
“of the executive department of the government faithfully and 
“with diligence to carry all such laws into impartial execution, 
“and of Congress to appropriate all moneys needful to that end. 

“Resolved, further, That it is the duty of Congress to provide 
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“by law for the full and impartial protection of all citizens of the 
“United States, legally qualified, in the right to vote for Repre- 
“sentatives in Congress, and to this end the Committee on the 
“Judiciary be, and it hereby is, instructed to prepare and report, 
“as soon as may be, a bill for the protection of such rights, and 
“the punishment of infractions thereof.” 

This resolution discloses the dread which Republican leaders 
feel all the time, that retribution will come for the lawless, un- 
constitutional and revolutionary manner by which they have 
spliced the three war amendments to the Constitution. “They 
see a hand we cannot see—they hear a voice we cannot hear,” 
denouncing their crime and threatening their punishment. 
Hence it is that they urge and insist that their guilt be con- 
doned before the government passes beyond their control for- 
ever. It also asserts “that it is the right and duty of Congress 
to enforce said amendments and to protect every citizen in the 
exercise of all the rights secured thereby, by laws of the same 
general character already passed for that purpose.” 

It fails to define what rights are secured thereby, because the 
Supreme Court has drawn the line between Federal rights and 
State rights of citizens so narrowly, as to have construed away 
the intentions of the framers of the amendments, and any at- 
tempt in the resolution to define, or set forth, or explain, what 
rights were “secured thereby,” would have made plain to the 
country how few and simple those rights were, and how unfounded 
was all claim of an extension of power to the Federal govern- 
ment, by the amendments, to protect those rights. It further 
fails to endorse the legislation already enacted, under the power 
conferred to enforce the amendments by “appropriate legisla- 
tion,” for the simple reason that the Supreme Court has decided 
that those laws are not, in many material respects, “ appropriate 
legislation.” 

Therefore, the leading intellect of the Republican party in 
the Senate and in the country adroitly avoids, limiting his 
meaning, by definitions too clear, and declines to do more than 
suggest the policy he would pursue. 

“Legislation of the same general character’? means anything 
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or nothing. If it means legislation consistent with the scope and 
spirit of the decisions of the Supreme Court on the questions 
involved, then no one can question the power, though they 
may deny the policy of enacting such laws; but if, on the other 
hand, it means that such legislation shall help the general char- 
acter of intrusion in the affairs of citizens, and intermeddling 
with the duties and functions of States, then such legislation 
will be most pernicious to the whole country. It is only the 
second resolution, which vaguely intimates the means by which 
the intention insinuated in the first, is to be carried out. 

“It is, alike the right and duty of Congress,” says the first res- 
olution, “to enforce said amendments, and to protect every 
citizen in the exercise of all the rights secured thereby,” and “it 
is the duty of Congress,” says the second, “to provide by law 
for the full and impartial protection of all citizens of the United 
States legally qualified in the right to vote for representatives 
in Congress.” 

That is, it is the duty of Congress to take charge of the 
whole machinery of Congressional elections in States, to pro- 
vide registration laws, judges of elections, supervisors and all 
the officers necessary to enforce the act of Congress in that 
behalf, and to exclude the States from any participation in 
regulation of elections held by State citizens, qualified to vote 
under State laws, for the representatives of cit¢zens of States in 
the Congress. 

Citizens of States elect members of Congress, and not citizens 
of the United States, as adroitly but. falsely asserted by this 
Senate resolution. The insinuation is that citizens of the 
United States, and they alone, are legally qualified to vote for 
members of Congress. - The law is that the States fix the quali- 
fication of voters, and their power to do so is absolute and 
unqalified, except in regard to race or color, as will hereinafter 
be shown. A State may allow persons not citizens of the 
United States to vote as was frequently the case in the Western 
States; but a State may also refuse the right to vote to citizens 
of the United States, as is now universally done to women, who 
are citizens of the United States and still have no right to vote. 
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The junior Senator from Maine, in the early days of the 
present session, gave to the country his idea of policy and prin- 
ciples which ought to prevail in the government of those who 
fought to destroy the Union. 

When the dominant party in the government first fixed uni- 
versal negro suffrage on the South, it was clear to calm bystand- 
ers that the very device, invented to govern the South in the 
interest of the Republican party, would eventually enable the 
South to exercise large control in the affairs of the country. 

It was quite clear that the ignorant mass of negroes would 
soon fall under the control of the superior will, education and 
property of the whites, and that negro suffrage, so far from im- 
pairing the power of the late rebellious section would actually 
increase it. These results were evident to many Southern men, 
and they have worked out with accuracy and precision as all 
natural laws do work out results. Now comes Mr. Blaine fretting 
the air with his clamours that negro suffrage has not produced 
the consequences intended by its inventors, but on the contrary, 
quite the reverse. And he, too, invokes the Federal power 
again to intervene, to secure the rights of negroes denied them, 
as. he charges, and to cut down this very geni, which, like the 
fishermen in the Arabian nights, he has evoked and cannot now 
control. 

Negro suffrage has enlarged the political power of the South, 
and therefore it is sought to cut that power down. He claims 
that under the Fourteenth Amendment representatives shall be 
apportioned among the sevcral States according to their respec- 
tive numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the 
executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, except for participation 
in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such 
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male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 

The patent, undeniable intent of this provision was that if any 
class of voters were denied or in way abridged in their right of 
suffrage, then the class so denied or abridged should not be 
counted in the basis of representation; or in other words, that 
no State or States should gain a large increase of representation 
in Congress by reason of counting any class of population not 
permitted to take part in electing such Representatives. 

Therefore it is, that inasmuch as the negro certainly does not 
vote the Republican ticket in the South, as he was intended to 
do, and to do which he was made a voter, he has failed in the 
object of his creation, and that the representative power of the 
South in Congress is to be reduced and cut down just in pro- 
portion as the negro does fail to do his duty—that is, to vote for 
the Republican party. This is the objective point of the new 
movement. Mr. Edmunds resolution, which has just passed 
the Senate by a strict party vote, indicates the machinery by 
which it is to be accomplished. The project is that Congress 
shall take charge of all elections of its members everywhere, 
and thereby secure, without fail, the return of a majority of 
members favorable to the Republican party, and that such ma- 
jority, taking the results of the elections held under control of 
Congress as conclusive proof of who were allowed to vote and 
who deprived of that right, will make a new apportionment of 
representatives and reduce the power of the South in the Con- 
gress, and in the electoral colleges, in accordance with their 
wishes and their necessities. The civil rights bill and the en- 
forcement acts are but the precursors of this exercise of Federal 
power, and whenever the Republican party are able they will fol- 
low them up “by appropriate legislation” to perform such func- 
tions of government in the States, as, in their opinion, the States 
neglect or refuse to perform, and to execute such duties as the 
latter fail to execute. ; 

It is the object of this article to examine into the relations 
between the Federal government and the States; to ascertain 
how far they have been modified by the war, and the war 
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amendments, and to set forth as precisely as may be what 
duties and obligations now inhere to each part of our com- 
plex system of Federal Union. In so doing, reference will be 
had to the history and development of the institutions under 
which we live, at the risk of being tedious, but it is believed 
such reference is necessary for the establishment of the funda- 
mental propositions attempted to be demonstrated. 

The intrusion of the Federal power into the domestic affairs 
of the States has been constant, whether exercised under the civil 
rights bill or the enforcement act, or required by that meddle- 
some spirit of self-appreciation which has for seventy years 
sought to regulate the affairs of all other people and all other 
States within the Union. In Louisiana a Federal judge, with- 
out shadow of right, enjoined the legislature of that common- 
wealth from meeting, and an officer of the Federal army actual- 
ly dispersed a legislature after it had met. In South Carolina 
a Federal Judge set aside the solemn judgments of the Supreme 
Court of that State, and defied its authority, backed by Federal 
bayonets ; and in three States, at the same time, the choice of 
electors for President and Vice-President of the United States 
was supervised, superintended and controlled by the military 
forces of the United States. 

A recent case in Virginia has again brought the whole sub- 
ject prominently to public attention. 

Under the laws and constitution of Virginia no distinction on 
account of race or color is made as to qualifications of judge, 
jury, witness, or sheriff. There exists on the statute book no 
distinction anywhere on account of race or color. 

In this condition of the law it appears that two men were in- 
dicted for the crime of murder under State laws, and held to an- 
swer in a State court. One of them was convicted of murder 
in the first degree, but that judgment was set aside by the State 
court, and on a new trial there was no verdict, and another trial 
is still pending. 

The other party was found guilty of murder in the second 
degree, and that judgment was set aside by the Supreme Court 
of the State and a new trial awarded, under which the party 
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was again found guilty of murder in the second degree and 
duly sentenced according to law. The Circuit Court has inter. 
fered for the protection of one, to correct error in the jury, and 
the Supreme Court of Appeals has protectedthe other; so that 
each one has been twice tried with all possible deliberation and 
precaution, for the elimination of truth and the administration 
of justice. 

After these things have been done by the State officers, in ex. 
ecution of State laws, the Federal judge intervenes, because he 
is “of opinion that the parties had been denied such a trial asis 
secured to them by the laws of the State,” and is now proceed- 
ing to try them a third time. 

In other words, the Federal judge being satisfied that the 
State courts are not doing their duty and administering the laws 
of the State correctly, proposes to take upon the Federal court 
the execution of said laws, and thus ensure them proper, fair, 
and just administration. Since the State will not do its duty, 
the Federal government is to assume to do it for her. 

If the government of the United States can exercise the power 
here asserted, to interfere in the rights of the States to enforce 
their own laws, and to regulate their own domestic police, 
then it follows that the States exist only at the will and 
pleasure of the United States; for, whenever the former fail 
to perform their duty of protecting life, liberty, and property 
of all persons within their jurisdiction, according to the opinion 
of the majority controlling the government of the United 
States, then that majority can and will undertake to exercise 
those functions of government and to supercede the State gov- 
ernment which has been so derelict. 

If the Federal judiciary can assume control of a party 
charged with crime against State laws on the allegation that he 
is denied the equal protection of the laws, and thus compel a 
State to enforce her own laws under Federal supervision, in 
Federal courts, a fortiori, can they take possession of any civil 
contention among citizens, upon the claim that the party seek- 
ing Federal intervention is denied some right guaranteed undet 
the Constitution of the United States, by State laws, or State 
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tribunals, and thus the decision of every cause be taken from 
the State courts on the mere unsupported assertion of interested 
parties? Every right of person and property would thus soon 
come under the supervision of the Federal powers, and the sep- 
arate existence of State governments become a mere form, soon 
to be dispensed with as an unnecessary and expensive sham 
without substance. A claim of power so omnipotent in behalf 
of the Federal government, requires the gravest consideration, 
and the most serious examination. It concerns all the States 
equally, for their existence depends on whether it be rightful or 
not, and it effects all the people alike, for if it be well founded 
they have lost the power of protecting their own lives, liberties, 
and property, in their own way, through their own local self- 
governments, and must rely alone on such protection as may be 
vouchsafed by a majority wielding the power of an empire 
whose boundaries are two zones and two oceans, and which will 
thus exercise unlimited control over forty-five millions of sub- 
jects. The history of the constitution of the United States, the 
contemporaneous interpretation thereof, followed and adminis- 
tered by a line of statesmen and jurists unsurpassed in history 
for enlightened love of liberty, and for intellectual vigor, all 
show that no such claim was ever made, or would have been 
tolerated during the first seventy years of the existence of that 
constitution ; and while in the years following the civil war, and 
the convulsions of society consequent thereon, laws were en- 
acted by the Congress of the United States, which for the first 
time asserted such right of Federal intervention, nevertheless, 
since that period also this assertion has been denied and refuted 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in a manner which 
leaves no vestige of pretence on which it can now rest for sup- 
port. The principles on which the government of the United 
States rest, nay, the safeguards and limitations of constitutional 
government itself, are utterly and irreconcilably inconsistent 
with this claim of imperial centralized power; and the great 
muniments and protection of civil liberty, inherited by all the 
people of all the States, from ancestors who enjoyed them before 
the constitution of the United States. was formed, will all be 
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destroyed and effaced if it is allowed and acquiesced in by the 
States and the people. 
The development of the institutions of Anglo-Saxon liberty, 


has been a succession of struggles of classes and people for 


protection against irresponsible power, and for limitations upon 
such authority, as is agreed, should be exercised for the com- 
mon good. 

The great charter was a declaration of the rights of freemen, 
and a protection against infringing them, but the freemen of 
that day were a small part of the people of England. The 
principles of this great guaranty of liberty were proclaimed and 
adhered to by successive generations; constantly denied or ig- 
nored, they were as constantly vindicated and reasserted as the 
powers of society evolved other classes who claimed its privi- 
leges and insisted upon sharing its protection. 

But the provisions of the great charter itself were derived 
from Anglo-Saxon usages and institutions, reaching far beyond 
the Norman conquest. It guaranteed to every freeman the 
equal protection of the laws; it protected him from loss of life, 
liberty, or property, except by the judgment of his peers or the 
law of the land; it secured him trial by jury of the vicinage, 
and prevented his being tried except near his home, by his 
neighbors, and.secured him the right to justice—speedily, with- 
out delay, freely without sale, fully without denial. 

These claims of rights were reasserted by the English com- 
mons thirty several times and confirmed by king and parliament 
before the reign of Charles the First; and the special article 
which secures personal liberty was corroborated by six statutes 
and put beyond all doubt and controversy. 

These same rights were again reasserted by the Petition of 
Right in the struggle between prerogative and the liberties of the 
commons under Charles, and reiterated in the Bill of Rights 
after the revolution of 1688, which secured to Great Britain a 
limited constitutional government, instead of an unlimited and 
irresponsible monarchy. 

The rights which were insisted on in the great charter as the 
inalienable rights of freemen—the right to life, liberty, and pro- 
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perty, and to the equal protection of the laws, and the right to 
habeas corpus for the protection of personal liberty—became in 
time the rights of all the people of England, and they were 
brought to this country by our ancestors as their most precious 
birthright and heritage. As the liberties secured under the 
great charter were subsequently enlarged, and the prohibitions 
on power were extended by the petition of right and the bill of 
rights, so did our ancestors in their declaration of independence 
still further enlarge and declare the rights of the people and de- 
fine still other limitations on the powers of government. As 
their fundamental condition, they asserted that all government 
is instituted for the good of the whole, and rests only on the 
eonsent of the governed, and for the sole and only purpose of 
still further protecting all their rights and liberties, they instituted 
the form of government under which we live. 


The States, originating with different nationalities under dif- 
ferent circumstances, were of necessity the power to which the 
citizen must primarily look for protection for all his rights, 
privileges and immunities, growing out of a state of society. 
His birthright and his heritage was to be enjoyed under their 
Supervision and guardianship. But the experience of seven 
centuries had taught the men who formed these governments 
that power always tends to extend itself, and by the law of its 
own existence constantly develops and expands. They there- 
fore devised new checks and safeguards for the better protection 
of liberty. Under the great charter, twenty-five barons were 
selected as guardians of the liberties of England, with the right 
to make war on the king whenever he infringed any of the pro- 
visions of that instrument. 


Our more advanced society devised the different expedient 
of written constitutions, which should alike declare the powers 
of government and define the rights of the people. Under 
these constitutions, which embodied in the main the declara- 
tions of the great charter of the petition of right and of the bill 
of rights, the rights, privileges and immunities of citizens were 
protected from usurpation of power by either department of the 
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State government, and each was made in some measure a check 
upon the other. 

And for the further purpose of extending the guaranty and 
protection of all the States, and all the people, over each State 
and each person within it, the constitution of the United States 
was framed “in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

The government organized under it was granted certain pow- 
ers for certain purposes, was specifically denied certain other 
powers, and was specially charged with the supervision over the 
actions of the States, in making laws which might deny the 
rights, privileges and immunities in that instrument enumerated, 
As the twenty-five barons were made guardians of the rights of 
the freemen of England, to protect them against oppression by 
the king, so were the United States made guardian of the rights 
of the people, specified and enumerated in it against denial by 
the States. 

The Constitution of the United States was framed by states- 
men versed in the history of England and jealous of the liber- 
ties of the people. 

They knew that the development of the free institutions which 
had been transplanted to America was a constant struggle be- 
tween liberty and power—a constant assertion of rights, and as 
constant a maintenance of them with arms. They knew that 
every succeeding struggle had resulted in enlarging the liberties 
of the people and protecting them by gurantees and safeguards, 

And they intended that the form of government which had 
almost grown by the natural process of evolution on this conti- 
nent should be so moulded and guarded as to furnish in itself 
self-regulating protection and muniments of liberty, and to be 
as free as possible from the danger of denial of the rights of the 
people and usurpation of power by the government. 

The discussions in the convention which framed the constitu 
tion shows that every precaution conceivable by their sagacity 
was devised to protect liberty; and the debates in the conven 
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tion of the States which adopted the constitution show also that 
the same jealousy of usurpation by the Federal Government 
burned in every one of them. 

Two out of the three delegates to the convention from the 
State of New York, the Hons. Robert Yates and John Lansing, 
withdrew from the convention, declining to take further part in it. 

Rhode Island refused to be represented in that body, and de- 
clined to accept the constitution for more than two years after 
it was submitted to the State for ratification. 

Elbridge Gerry and Caleb Strong, delegates from Massachu- 
setts, refused to sign it, leaving King and Gorham to take that 
responsibility alone. Oliver Ellsworth, from Connecticut, after- 
wards Chief Justice of the United States, likewise withdrew his 
assent to it, while North Carolina refused to adopt it, and 
Luther Martin, of Maryland, and Patrick Henry, Edmund Ran- 
dolph, George Mason and George Wythe, of Virginia, all dele- 
gates to the convention, refused to give their signatures or their 
support to the new government. 

When it was finally ratified and adopted by the States, their 
action was accompanied with the most earnest representations of 
the necessity of amending the constitution as ratified, by the 
adoption of a declaration of rights, and a distinct statement of the 
limitations of the powers of the government created by it. 

The first of the twenty-one amendments proposed by Rhode 
Island was : 

“The United States shall guarantee to each State its sov- 
“ereignty, freedom and independence, and every power, jurisdic- 
“tion and right, which is not by this constitution expressly dele- 
“gated to the United States.” 

The first amendment proposed by Massachusetts, accompany- 
ing her ratification, was the same in substance, to wit: 

“That it be explicitly declared that all powers not expressly 
delegated by the aforesaid constitution, are reserved to the sev- 
eral States, to be by them exercised.” 

The convention of New York, after a heated and prolonged 
discussion, adopted and ratified the constitution by a vote of 
thirty ayes to twenty-seven noes, but inserted in the act of rati- 
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fication a bill of rights, and proposed amendments, which de. 
clared the rights reserved to the people, and contained the ex. 
plicit claim that the United States could only exercise the pow. 
er delegated by the constitution, and that all others were se. 
cured to the States or the people. That act then goes onto 
state that: 

“Under these impressions, and declaring that the rights afore- 
“said cannot be abridged or violated, and that the explanations 
“aforesaid are consistent with the said constitution, and in conf- 
“ dence that the amendments which shall have been proposed to 
“the said constitution will secure an early and mature consid- 
“eration, we, the said delegates, in the name and behalf of the 
“people of the State of New York, do by these presents assent 
“to and ratify the said constitution.” 

The convention of Virginia also, in ratifying the constitution 

insisted that “all the powers not granted under that instrument 
“remain with the people, and at their will.” 
_ In every State convention there was warm and earnest insist- 
ance that such declarations of rights be made, and such amend- 
ments be adopted as would set the question of delegated power 
and reserved rights fixed in the constitution free trom doubt, 
and so plainly declared that no dispute could ever arise as to 
the true intent and meaning of the parties to the original com- 
pact. The especial friends and advocates of the constitution, 
Hamilton and Madison, insisted that no bill of rights was nec- 
essary, and no amendments were required, to limit the powers 
granted by it. 

In No. 84 of the Federalist, Mr. Hamilton said: “I go fur 
“ther, and affirm that bills of rights, in the sense and to the extent 
“they are contended for, are not only unnecessary in the pro- 
“ posed constitution, but would even be dangerous. - They would 
“ contain various exceptions to powers not granted ; and on this 
“very account would afford a more colorable pretext to claim 
“more than were granted. For, why declare that things shall 
“not be done which there is no power to do?” 

_ But the desire for amendments declaratory of the powers of 
the government created by the constitution was so universal 
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and so strongly and urgently expressed, that nearly the first 
business that engaged the attention of the First Congress was 
the consideration of the various amendments proposed by the 
States. A quorum of both houses did not attend until the 6th 
of April, 1789, and on the Sth of June thereafter, a motion was 
made in the House of Representatives that the House do come 
to a resolution concerning certain amendments, proper to be 
proposed by Congress to the Legislatures of the States. This 
action finally resulted in the passage, by both Houses, on the 
asth of September, 1789, of twelve amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to be proposed to the States for 
their adoption. The first two amendments, providing regula- 
tions concerning the number of representatives and the com- 
pensation of senators and representatives, were rejected, but the 
last ten were accepted and ratified, and are the first ten amend- 
ments to the constitution. The sole end and object of these 
amendments was to limit and define the powers granted by the 
constitution to the government of the United States. They 
refer to the powers of the Federal Government, and do not touch 
upon the powers of the States or of the people. 

They were intended to be restrictions on the powers of the 
Federal Government, and had no relation with those of States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, speaking, in 1875, 
through Chief-Justice Waite, declared that they “were not in- 
“tended to limit the powers of the State governments in respect 
“to their own citizens, but to operate upon the national govern- 
“ment alone.” * * * It is now too late to question the cor- 
rectness of this construction, as was said by the late chief-jus- 
tice in Twitchel vs. The Commonwealth, 7 Wallace, 325: “The 
“scope and application of these amendments are no longer sub- 
“jects of discussion here. They left the authority of the State 
“just where they found it, and added nothing to the already ex- 
“isting powers of the United States.""— United States vs. Cruik- 
“shank, et al., 92 U.S., 552. 

The ninth amendment declares that “the enumeration in the 
“constitution of certain rights shall not be construed to deny or 
“disparage others retained by the people,” and the tenth amend- 
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ment further declares that “the powers not delegated to the 
“United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
“ States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
These two amendments express in concise statements the exact 
relations which it was intended the Federal Government should 
bear to the States and the people. The great charter, the peti- 
tion of right, and the bill of rights, in Great Britain, had all set 
forth the rights of the people, and had distinctly imposed and 
expressed limitations upon power. The framers of the consti- 
tution were mindful of these experiences of their ancestors, and 
carefully and accurately constructed a plan of government 
which should be limited within the lines of the powers spec- 
ially delegated and granted to it, and beyond which it should 
have no existence. Their fundamental theory was that all 
rights and all power flow fromandbelong tothe people. Thatall 
governments are instituted by the people for their convenience, 
protection, and comfort, and that no government, state or 
national, can or ought to exercise any right or power of any 
kind whatever, unless such right be granted, or power flow from 
the people. Hence it follows that all powers exercised by gov- 
ernment must be delegated power, and all powers not delegated 
must be reserved to the people, and inhere to and belong to 
them. 

In the discussions pending the adoption of the constitution, 
these ideas were everywhere avowed and enforced, and the 
States and their representative men insisted that they should be 
impressed upon the constitution in such plain, unambiguous 
terms that all succeeding generations might understand and 
know the principles upon which the new government was 
founded. Mr. Hamilton argued strongly against the necessity 
for any bill of rights or declaratory amendments. He said in 


No. 84 of the Federalist: “The truth is, after all the declama- 


“tion we have heard, that the constitution is, in itself—in every 
“rational sense, and to every useful purpose—a BILL OF RIGHTS. 
“ The several bills of rights of Great Britain form its constitution, 
“and, conversely, the constitution of each State, is its bill of 
“rights. In like manner the proposed Constitution, if adopted, will 
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“be the bill of rights of the Union. Is it an object of a bill of 
“rights to specify and declare the political privileges of the citi- 
“zens in the structure and maintenance of the government? 
“This is done in the most ample and concise manner in the plan 
“of the convention, comprehending various precautions for the 
“public security, which are not to be found in any of the State 
“constitutions.” But the States, through their conventions 
and by the voices of their legislatures, insisted that these last 
amendments should be added, so as to place the question of the 
origin and power of government, and the rights of the States 
and the people beyond cavil or doubt for all future time. Now, 
the Constitution of the United States does three things. First, 
It delegates certain powers to the United States; they can ex- 
ercise those powers, and those only. Second, It forbids certain 
things from being done by the United States. Third, It pro- 
hibits certain things from being done by the States. And all 
power being delegated by the people to government, it follows 
that when the United States exercises powers not granted, such 
action is usurpation. That when they exercise powers pro- 
hibited, such action is nugatory, and when States exercise 
functions denied to them, such action is void. 

For the purpose of enforcing these restrictions and limitations 
on the United States, and on the States, a judicial power was 
created in the United States which should supervise the action 
of both governments in matters not political, and should set 
aside and veto any exercise of power by either of them, not 
granted to the United States, or prohibited to them, or to the 
States. 

The judicial veto was a new expedient for the protection of 
constitutional guarantees and limitations. It was unknown toa 
the history of the development of English liberty, and it was be- 
lieved would remove all questions in cases of law and equity aris- 
ing under the constitution, laws and treaties of the United States, 
from the arena of discussion by force, and struggles in arms, to 
the calm analysis and unimpacsioned examination of judicial 
consideration and determination. The spheres of the executive 
and legislative departments of the national government were 
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distinctly marked out in the constitution. When those limits 
were transcended, and these departments of government usurped 
powers not imparted to them by the constitution, only two 


courses were left open: either to disregard them as void, or to; 


resist them by force. The twenty-five barons, who were 
guardians of the liberties of England, were warranted in making 
war on the king for any infringement of the great charter, but 
the Constitution of the United States provides the more certain 
protection, because more peaceful remedy, of a judicial power 
vested in courts, which should by legal processes, known to 
judicial proceedings, restrain and relieve from all unconstitutional, 
and therefore usurping exercise of power, by any co-ordinate 
branch of government. But this restraining power, this pro- 
tective function, extends only to a guarantee against illegal ac- 
tion. It cannot, in the nature of things, authorize the judicial 
power to go farther, and prevent the repetition of such illegal 
action, or to attempt to punish those who repeat it. If the execu- 
tive infringes the rights of the judiciary or the legislative de 
partment, the judicial power will strike down such infringe- 
ment, but it cannot enjoin from future usurpation, and punish 
the executive for disobedience to its mandates. If the legisla- 
tive department assume to itself functions entrusted to other de- 
partments, the judicial power will pronounce such action void, 
but # can neither prevent the legislature from repeating such 
unconstitutional action, nor punish it for doing so, in the face of 
the decisions of the judiciary. The power of the judiciary to 
protect the constitution is confined to a veto, so far as the action 
of co-ordinate departments of government are concerned. So, 
likewise, must of necessity be its control over the action of 
States, as to the exercise of powers prohibited to them by the 
constitution. 

Those things prohibited to the States they cannot legally do, 
they are as utterly void in law as if they were not; they have 
no force nor effect whatever, in any manner. 

Now, the sixth article of the constitution, which declares 
that the Constitution of the United States, and the laws made 
in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, and 
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by virtue of which the judicial power of the United States is 
vested with the supreme supervision over the- actions of the 
United States, of all of the departments of government and of 
States, also declares that “the judges in every State shall be 
“bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
“State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The judicial power of the State, therefore, as well as the ju- 
dicial power of the United States, is bound to protect the con- 
stitution with all its limitations,and to observe the rights and 
powers reserved to the States. 

They also are to pronounce unconstitutional action void; they 
also are to see that the Federal Government is restrained within 
its sphere of delegated powers, and that the States do not trans- 
cend theirs by attempting to exercise forbidden powers. If the 
action of either be beyond its constitutional limit, the judicial 
power must pronounce it void. It binds no State nor citizen; 
no one is bound to respect it, but all are bound to regard the 
supreme law—the highest law, as over and above all. 


But this is also only a power of negation—of judicial veto. 
Where a State, by her legislation, transcends her sphere into 
the prohibited powers, her action is only void—can only be pro- 
nounced void by the judicial power, Federal and State; but 
there that power is exhausted. It is a function of prevention, 
and not of remedy, and no other or more extended power can, 
by any means, be allotted or imparted to the judiciary. It can- 
not enjoin a State, it cannot punish members of State Legisla- 
tures for contempt, it cannot punish citizens for illegal action, 
committed under color and pretence of void laws, because they 
have pretended to act under void laws, but must deal with those 
citizens exactly as if these pretended laws were not. Void laws 
can be no excuse for, or exaggeration of, illegal action. 

The United States and the States together form one complete 
government. The powers not granted to one are retained by 
the other and the people, except in the special prohibitions set 
forth. They are co-ordinate to each other; one cannot exist 
without the other, under the scheme of the constitution. And 
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it was not intended that either should come in collision with 
nor operate upon the other. 

Where power is granted to the United States it is intended 
that those powers shall be executed, and in so doing the United 
States shall operate on citizens, and not on States. But the 
United States cannot interfere with nor operate on citizens in 
any case whatever, except where necessary for the execution of 
its granted powers. Likewise, States must operate upon citi- 
zens within the limit of their reserved powers. The moment 
they transcend them their action is null, and the pretended, nu- 
gatory, and void authority of State laws can in no wise affect 
the actions of persons professing to act underthem. These ac- 
tions must be measured by /aw, and not by void mandates of 
States. They cannot be made more criminal or less guilty by 
State laws, and when the judicial power is to be applied to such 
actions, it must consider their legality or illegality alone, with- 
out, in any manner, regarding void laws, or void and pretended 
grants of authority by any power, state or national. 

The only two methods by which power can operate and be en- 
forced, is by judicial proceeding through courts, or by executive 
authority, and the direct and overwhelming action of force. 
The end and aim of the American Government was to substi- 
tute judicial, and therefore peaceful, remedies and guarantees for 
all the other methods of redress, protection and defence, which 
had always been found necessary by thcir ancestors to preserve 
and protect all their liberties. Therefore, the judicial power 
was created in the United States. It was extended to contro- 
versies between States, because it was intended to create an in- 
ternational tribunal for the adjudication and settlement of inter- 
national controversies between States. But so careful were the 
framers of the constitution in this respect, that this is the only 
special, particularly designated jurisdiction, and application of 
jurisdiction, to be applied to States. This is the only grant of 
power in the constitution by which the United States may en- 
force any law or mandate against any State. 

It is intended that when States cannot agree they may call in 
the United States to act as judge and umpire, and that the 
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United States may then require the States to obey the decision 
to which they themselves have agreed to submit, and which one 
of them has invoked. But it was insisted that the States could 
in no otherwise, nor by any other party be subjected to the 
judicial power of the United States. The clause in the third ar- 
ticle of the constitution which declares that the judicial power 
shall extend to all controversies between States, and citizens 
of other States was violently assailed because, as its oppo- 
nents asserted, it put any State in the power of citizens of 
other States to be cited before Federal courts, and to be com- 
pelled to obey Federal decisions. ‘n the Virginia convention 
Mr. Madison said: “It is not in the power of individuals to call 
“any State into court ;” and Mr. Marshall, afterwards chief jus- 
tice, said: “I hope no gentleman will think that a State will be 
“called at the bar of the Federal court.” But Mr. Henry charged 
that the construction claimed by the friends of the constitution 
was in plain violation of its clear and undoubted language and 
intent. He said: 

“But he (Mr. Madison) says the State may be plaintiff only. 
“If gentlemen pervert the most clear expressions or the usual 
“meaning of the language of the people, there is an end of all ar- 
“gument. Whatsaysthe paper? That it shall have cognizance 
“of all controversies between a State and citizens of another 
“State, without discriminating between plaintiff and defendant. 
“What says the honorable gentleman? The contrary. The 
“State can only be plaintiff. When the State is debtor there is 
“no reciprocity.” 

While these debates were going on in the State conventions, 
Mr. Hamilton, in the Federalist, was arguing the same interpre- 
tation of the power that was insisted upon by Madison, Mar- 
shall and Edmund Randolph, in the Virginia convention, and 
denied by Henry, Mason and Grayson. The constitution was 
adopted, and the ten amendments were promptly proposed and 
as promptly ratified by the States. The question as to whether 
the judicial power of the United States could be exerted 
against a State at the suit of a citizen, was left where the suc- 
cessful side had placed it. It was denied that it could be done 
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by the friends of the constitution who had procured the adop- 
tion of that instrument. But the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in 1793, in the case of Chisholm vs. Georgia, decided 
that the constitution did permit and allow, “a State to be called 
“to the bar of a Federal court,” and that it “did give power to in- 
“ dividuals to call any State into court.” 

This construction, which permitted the judicial power of the 
United States to be applied to States at the suit of citizens, was 
promptly met by the eleventh amendment, which was proposed 
by Congress to the States on the 5th of September, 1794, by 
which it was declared that the judicial power of the United 
States shall not be construed to extend to any case in law or 
equity commenced or prosecuted against any State by any citi- 
zen of another State or of a foreign State. It was as promptly 
ratified by the States, and since then there has been no as- 
sertion or pretence of any power in the United States, judicial 
or otherwise, under the Constitution of the United States, to 
operate on State or States, except as specified therein, or to en- 
force any power or guaranty, in or of the United States, as 
against States. 

The fourth article of the constitution declares that the United 
States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and yet it never has been pretended that 
the United States had, under this clause, the power to overturn 
one government and establish another government within a 
State. The right ef each State is to have a republican form of 
government. The duty of the United States is to see that no 
other government is recognized but a republican one. But the 
duty of supplying the form of government is the duty of the 
State, not the duty of the United States. 

In the language of the Supreme Court, expressed by’ Chief 
Justice Waite, in 1874: 

“It is true that the United States guarantees to every State a 
“republican form of government. No particular government is 
“designated as republican, neither is the exact form to be guat- 
“anteed in any manner especially designated. * * * The 
“guaranty necessarily implies a duty on the part of the States 
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“themselves to provide such a government.” Minor vs. Hap- 
persett, 21 Wallace, 175. 

The whole power and duty of the United States in this behalf 
is exhaused by a veto. The political department of the govern- 
ment of the United States refuses to recognize the State gov- 
ernment which is not republican, and the judicial power of the 
United States vetoes all the actions of the same, and refuses to 
permit any effect from or validity in the same. There the pow- 
ers delegated to the United States stop. Beyond that limit they 
have no existence, and it becomes the duty of the State to fur- 
nish her people with such form of government as shall be rec- 
ognized as republican. 

The second section of the fourth article of the constitution 
provides that “A person charged in any State with treason, fel- 
“ony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice and be found in 
“another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority of 
“the State from which he fled, be delivered up to be removed 
“to the State having jurisdiction of the crime.” 

This was merely a declaration of that comity under the law of 
nations, which requires one nation to deliver up fugitives from 
justice for trial. And the language leaves it ambiguous 
whether such fugitives shall be delivered up by the United 
States or by the State in which such fugitive may be arrested. 
It was understood by the framers of the constitution, and has 
always been so held and practised, that the duty of delivering 
such fugitives was made incumbent on the States, and it has 
just as certainly and clearly been understood that when any 
State neglected, refused, or failed to perform this duty and con- 
stitutional obligation, then no power had been granted to the 
United States to compel such State to do what she ought to do, 
or to perform such duty for her. 

This question of power was raised as soon as the constitution 
went into operation, in 1790. Governor Mifflin, of Pennsylva- 
tia, sent a communication to the Hon. Beverly Randolph, 
Governor of this Commonwealth, requesting the surrender to 
Pennsylvania of those parties who were charged with having kid- 
tapped a free negro in Pennsylvania and selling him into slav- 
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ery in Virginia. Governor Randolph referred the matter to the 
Attorney-General of the Commonwealth, who gave as his opin. 
ion that the constitutional provision for rendition of fugitives 
from justice, only required the rendition of such fugitives as 
were charged with crimes which were crimes under the law of 
the State where the party was found, and inasmuch as the act 
charged was not a crime by the law of Virginia, but only a 
trespass, the parties ought not to be delivered up. He also was 
of opinion that legislation was necessary to carry into effect the 
constitutional provision. 

The high debate between the governors of the two Common. 
wealths was conducted with the dignity due the subject matter, 
and the decorum due the parties, and Governor Randolph in his 
letter to the Governor of Pennsylvania, declining to accede to his 
request, expressed regret that “‘no means had been provided for 
“carrying into effect so important an article of the Constitution 
“of the United States.” 

Governor Mifflin thereupon transmitted the whole correspon- 
dence to President Washington, who referred it to Edmund 
Randolph, his Atttorney-General. Mr. Randolph had been 
Governor of Virginia, and at the same time a member of the 
convention which framed the constitution. He had brought 
forward in convention the propositions to form a new gover- 
ment, and which have always been known or designated as the 
Virginia plan. On this plan many parts of the constitution 
were framed. He had refused to sign the constitution, because, 
as he sets forth in a letter to the General Assembly, giving 
reasons for his course, the constitution did not give power in 
several particulars to execute and perform duties created by it 
In the convention ‘of Virginia, which ratified the constitution, 
he finally voted for ratification on the sole and only ground that 
as the issue was reduced to one of union or no union, he would 
waive his objections and vote for union. 

If any man who ever lived could be believed to have thor 
oughly comprehended the spirit and meaning of the new gov 
ernment, that man was Edmund Randolph. After an exhaust 
ive examination of the subject, he concludes, that the party 
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charged with the crime must be delivered up by the State 
in which he is found; that it is the duty of the State to deliver 
such fugitive up. “Without proper evidence that the acts charged 
“were crime under the laws of Pennsylvania, and that the parties 
“charged had fled and had been found in Virginia, the execu- 
“tive of Virginia ought not to have delivered them up; that with 
“it they ought not to refuse.”—20 Am. State Papers, 43. This 
opinion, together with all the correspondence on which it was 
founded, were laid before Congress in a special message by the 
President in November, 1792. The consequence was the pas- 
sage by Congress, in February, 1793, of the act providing the 
manner in which that section of the constitution should be en- 
forced. That act is also a contemporaneous construction of the 
constitution by the men who framed and ratified it, after an ex- 
haustive. discussion between the States as to their respective 
rights, duties and obligations under that clause, after a careful 
examination by the author of the Virginia plan-of government, 
and after a full debate in the Congress. 

That act declares that when a demand is made by the execu- 
tive of a State from which a party charged with crime has es- 
caped, on the executive of a State in which such fugitive shall 
be found, that then “it shall be the duty of the executive authori- 
“ty of the State,’ to which such person shall have fled, to cause 
him to be arrested and delivered up to the agent of the claimant 
State. 

Here is a duty imposed on a State by the constitution, dis- 
tinctly ascertained and asserted to be the duty of the State by 
contemporaneous construction of the constitution, second only 
in authority to the constitution itself, yet from 1793 to the 
present moment, the United States have never asserted any 
claim of right to perform such duty for a State, when a State ne- 
glects, refuses or fails to perform it herself. On the contrary, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in 1860, have express- 
ly decided that the constitution gives no such power to the 
United States. A discussion arose between the States of Ken- 
tucky and Ohio in 1860 precisely similar to the one betwcen 
Pennsylvania and Virginia in 1790, A party was indicted ina 
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Kentucky court for enticing slaves to abscond, and fled to 
Ohio. Whercupon the Governor of Kentucky issued his te 
quisition under the act of 1793, on the Governor of Ohio, de 
manding that the fugitive should be “delivered up” to her, 
Thereupon the Attorney-General of Ohio gave as his opinion, 
that inasmuch as enticing slaves to abscond was no crime under 
the law of Ohio, therefore that Ohio ought not to comply with 
the demand of Kentucky. Slavery being unlawful in Ohio, no 
such offence could be perpetrated there. In this state of the 
controversy, the State of Kentucky applied to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for a mandamus on the Governor of 
Ohio to compel him to perform his plain duty under the con- 
stitution and under the act of Congress. 

That court, speaking through Chief Justice Taney, said [Ken- 
tucky vs. Dennison, 24 Howard, 107|\: “The demand being 
“thus made, the act of Congress declares that ‘it shall be the 
“duty of the executive authority of the State’ to cause the fugi- 
“tives to be arrested and secured and delivered to the agent of 
“the demanding State. The words ‘it shall be the duty,’ in ordi- 
“nary legislation, imply the assertion of the power to command 
“and coerce obedience. But looking to the subject matter of this 
“law, and the relations which the United States and the several 
“States bear to each other, the court is of opinion the words 
“‘it shall be the duty,’ were not used as mandatory and com- 
“pulsory, but as declaratory of the moral duty which this com- 
“pact created when Congress had provided the mode of carrying 
“it into execution. The act does not provide any means to com- 
“pel the execution of this duty, nor inflict any punishment for 
“neglect or refusal on the part of the executive of the State ; nor 
“ts there any clause or provision in the constitution which arms the 
“ government of the United States with this power. Indeed sucha 
“ power would place every State under the control and aominion of 
“ the general government, even in the administration of its internal 
“ affairs and reserved rights. * * * The performance of this 
“duty, however, is left to depend on the fidelity of the State ex- 
“ecutive to the compact entered into with the other States when 
“it adopted the Constitution of the United States and became 4 
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“member of the Union. It was so left by the constitution, and 
“necessarily so left by the act of 1793. * * * But if the 
“Governor of Ohio refuses to discharge his duty, there is no 
“power delegated to the general government, either through the 
“judicial department or any other department, to use any coer- 
“cive means to compel him.” 

Here is a plain duty imposed on a State by the constitution 
and it is equally plain that no power is conferred on the United 
States to perform it for any State that neglects or refuses to do 
so herself. 

The eighth section of the first article declares that the Con- 
gress shall have power to provide by law for calling forth the 
militia to enforce the laws of the Union, and to suppress insur- 
rection. 

_ This clause was likewise interpreted and applied by an act 
passed by the Congress, under the administration of Washington. 

The act of February 28, 1795, provides, that in case of any 
insurrection in any State against the government thereof, it 
shall be lawful for the President to call out the militia to sup- 
press such insurrection, upon the application of the legislature 
of such State, or of the executive thereof, when the legislature 
cannot be convened, 

It is clearly understood by this construction of the constitu- 
tion, that the United States have no right to intervene to keep 
the peace, or execute the laws of a State, unless requested so to 
do by the State herself, and this construction was contempora- 
neous, and made by the founders and framers of the constitu- 
tion itself. 

The tenth section of the first article contains the restrictions 
on the powers of the States. By it the States are prohibited 
from entering into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, to coin 
money, emit bills of credit, make anything but gold and silver 
atender in payment of debt, pass any bill of attainder, ex post 
facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or lay 
imposts without the consent of the Congress, or lay any duty 
on tonnage. 


Almost every one of these restrictions have passed through 
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the review of the State courts and the Supreme Court of the 
United States. At one time or other, some one of the States 
has enacted laws which, it was claimed, was in violation of some 
of these prohibitions. 

The clauses prohibiting the emission of bills of credit, im. 
pairing the obligation of contracts, and the laying of imposts 
or duties on imports or exports, have frequently been invoked 
against State laws. And it never yet has been intimated that 
the power of the United States over these prohibitions on the 
States ever could extend beyond a veto of forbidden State action, 


and a judicial cancellation and declaration that such action was 
void. 


When a State passed a law authorizing the emission of 
bills of credit, the act itself was denounced as void, but it has no 
where been pretended that the Congress could pass a law mak- 
ing any action by any person under such void State law crimi- 
nal, or productive of any consequence or effect whatever. » Ex 
nthilo, nifil fit—where there is no cause there can be no conse- 
quence, and a void law can produce no more effect than nolaw, 

So where a State has gone through the form of enacting a 
statute, which impairs the obligation of contracts, the judicial 
power of the United States, when applied to it, performs its 
functions of enforcing the constitution as the supreme law of 
the land, and vetoes the State law, declaring that it has no exis- 
tence. But nowhere in the history of the ninety years which 
have elapsed since this constitution was adopted, has it ever 
been considered that the Congress had power to inflict penal- 
ties or consequences on any person who obeyed such void State 
law, or attempted to enforce such illusory and nugatory enact- 
ment. It has universally, everywhere, by every court, by all 
commentators on the constitution, and in all debates and dis- 
cussions, been conceded that the power of the United States, im 
regard to action prohibited to the States, is exhausted when 
such unconstitutional laws are set aside and pronounced void 
by the judicial power entrusted to the United States for that 
purpose. 

No power of enforcement of any prohibition on States, or aly 
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guarantees of the rights of persons or citizens under the consti- 
tution, has ever before been asserted or claimed in behalf of the 
United States, or any or all of the departments of its govern- 
ment. 

Such was the Constitution of the United States in 1861, and 
such were the powers and duties of the government created by 
itat the beginning of the civil war. The consequences of that 
war were three more amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, which were considered necessary to impress per- 
manently on the government certain principles and policies. 

The first of these amendments, the thirteenth in order, is a 
declaration that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime, shall exist within the United States, 
nor any place subject to their jurisdiction. It is the first and 
only instance in the constitution of a declaration not intended 
to operate as a prohibition on the United States, nor on any 
State. ‘Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall, exist,” 
is the language; not that, “no State shall pass any law establish- 
“ing slavery and involuntary servitude.” 

The reason for this difference appears plainly, when it is recol- 
lected that slavery existed in no State by positive enactment, or 
by virtue of any statute. Slavery was recognized in Virginia 
and the South, as it had been all over the Christian world, and 
in Great Britain especially, as an existing condition and relation 
of society, and property in slaves was fortified and protected by 
the common law. 

Therefore a mere prohibition in the amendment that “no 
“State should make any law establishing, recognizing, or en- 
“forcing slavery,” would not have reached the object which it 
was desired to attain. Hence the anomalous and original decla- 
ration that slavery should not exist within the United States. 

And the grant of power to Congress to enforce this declara- 
tion by appropriate legislation conveys to Congress full autho- 
tity to provide by law for carrying the prohibition into effect, 
and of applying the judicial veto to all attempts to maintain 
slavery or to sustain the existence of slavery. In all other 
clauses of the constitution the prohibition is on the power of 
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the United States, or the States. Here it applies as well to the 
United States as to States, and to individuals; and any attempt 
by the United States, by any State, or by any individual, to re- 
tain any person in slavery, can be met by the Federal judiciary 
by nullifying such attempt, and giving liberty to the poem thus 
attempted to be held as a slave. 

The fourteenth amendment contains five sections. 

The fifth section contains the usual grant of power to Con- 
gress, which has been made in the eighth section of the first 
article of the constitution, which declares: “that the Congress 
“shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessary 
“and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
“and all other powers vested by this constitution in the Govern- 
“ment of the United States, or in any department thereof.” It 
provides that “the Congress shall have power to enforce by ap- 
“propriate legislation the provisions of this article.” 

It in no way enlarges the power of Congress to enforce the 
constitution. That was granted by the article aboved quoted. 

The second section declares the basis upon which States shall 
be entitled to representatives in Congress; the third section de- 
nounces disfranchisements for aiding rebellion, and the fourth 
guarantees the public debt of the Un‘ted States, and prohibits 
the United States, or any State, from paying any debt incurred 
in aid of rebellion. This imposes a further prohibition on States. 
It forbids them from dssuming the payment of certain classes of 
debts. But it does not attempt to curtail the action of individ- 
uals, who are thus left free to regulate their own actions accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own interests or their own moral 
obligations; and surely no one can claim that under this clause, 
prohibiting action by States, Congress can pass laws to punish 
persons for asserting or possessing debts incurred in aid of re- 
bellion and assumed by States in violation of this constitutional 
interdict. The duty and function of the Federal authority must, 
of necessity, be confined to the exercise of the judicial veto, by 
the judicial power of the United States declaring all such debts 
assumed by States to be illegal and void. 

The first section of the fourteenth amendment goes further 
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than any preceding provision of the constitution had gone. It 
has wider scope and operates ona large circle. It declares, first, 
that “all persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
“subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
“States, and of the States where they reside.” Second, that 
“no State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
“the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States.” 
And, third, that “no State shall deprive any person of life, lib- 
“erty or property without due process of law, nor deny to 
“any person within its jurisdiction the equal protecion of the 
“laws.” The first clause was supposed to have been rendered 
necessary by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Dred Scott case, that negroes could not become 
citizens of the United States. 

But the Supreme Court of the United States have declared, in 
1874, through Chief Justice Waite, that “it did not need this 
“amendment to give this right to all persons born or naturalized 
“in the United States.” —Minor vs. Happersett, 21 Wallace, 175. 
Therefore that clause of the amendment made no change in the 
constitution, and it is only declaratory of its force and effect as 
it existed before. 

The second clause only protects the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States from State action and State 
laws. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 
States. It extends no protection to those rights to which men 
are entitled by reason of their being citizens of States. All those 
tights which pertain to men generally, as members of the civil 
State and of society, are privileges and immunities of citizens of 
States, and to the States is reserved the power and duty of pro- 
tecting them. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, speaking by Mr. 
Justice Miller, in 1872, declared that “the constitutional pro- 
“vision did not create those rights which it called privileges 
“and immunities of citizens of the States. It threw around them 
“in that clause no security for the citizen of the State in which 
“they were claimed or exercised. Nor did it profess to control 
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“the powers of the State governments over its own citizens” 
The court was there speaking of the provision which guarantees 
to citizens of each State all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States. But it goes on to say: “Was it the pur. 
“pose of the fourteenth amendment, by the simple declaration, 
“that no State should make or enforce any law which shall 
“abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 
“States, to transfer the security and protection of all the civil 
“rights which we have mentioned from the State to the Federal 
“Government? And when it was declared that Congress shall 
“have the power to enforce that article, was it intended to bring 
“within the power of Congress the entire domain of civil rights 
“heretofore belonging exclusively to the States? 

“All this and more must follow if the proposition of the plain- 
“tiff in error be sound. For, not only are these rights subject 
“to the control of Congress, whenever in its discretion any of 
“them are supposed to be abridged by State legislation, but that 
“body must also pass laws in advance, limiting and restricting 
“the exercise of legislative power by the States in their most or- 
“dinary and usual functions, as in its judgment it may think 
“proper, on all such subjects. And still further, such a con- 
“struction would constitute this court a perpetual censor upon 
“all legislation by States, the civil rights of their own citizens, 
“with authority to nullify such as it did not approve as consist- 
“ent with their rights, as they existed at the time of the adoption 
“of this amendment. 

“The argument, we admit, is not always the most conclusive 
“which is drawn from the consequences urged against the adop- 
“tion of a particular construction of an instrument. But where, 
“as in the case before us, the consequences are so serious, s0 fat- 
“ reaching and pervading, so great a departure from the structure 
“and spirit of our institutions, where the effect is to fetter arid de 
“ grade the State governments by subjecting them to the control 
“of Congress, in the exercise of powers heretofore universally 
“conceded to them of the most ordinary and fundamental chat- 
“acter, when, in fact, it radically changes the whole theory of the 
“relations of the State and Federal Governments to each other, 
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“and of both of these governments to the people, the argument 
“has a force that is irresistible, in the absence of language which 
“expresses such purpose too clearly to admit of doubt. We are 
“convinced that no such results were intended by the Congress 
“which proposed these amendments, nor by the legislatures of 
“the States which ratified them. 

“Having shown that the privileges and immunities relied on in 
“the argument are those which belong to citizens of States as 
“such, and that they are left to the State governments for secu- 
“rity and protection, and not, by this article, placed under the 
“special care of the Federal Government, we may hold our- 
“selves excused from defining the privileges and immunities of 
“citizens of the United States, which no State can abridge until 
“some case involving these privileges may make it necessary 
“to do so.” 

But the court does go or. to define some of the rights of 
citizens of the United States which are protected from State ac- 
tion by this amendment. 

“The right of a citizen to have free access to the seat of gov- 
“ernment; to seek its protection and to engage in administering 
“its functions ; free access to its seaports ; to be protected on the 
“high seas and within the jurisdiction of a foreign government; 
“to assemble peaceably; to petition Congress; the right of 
“habeas corpus; to use the navigable waters of the United 
“States ; all rights secured by treaty with foreign governments, 
“and the right secured by the fourteenth amendment of be- 
“coming a citizen of any State by a dona fide residence. 

“These are rights of citizens of the United States which no 
“State may abridge. But the great mass of social rights grow- 
“ing out of the social scale—the right to life, liberty and the 
“pursuit of happiness, to acquire and possess and transmit pro- 
“perty—are all rights of citizens of States, to be regulated, con- 
“trolled and protected by States.” —Slaughter-house cases, 16 
Wallace, 74. 

- “So the Supreme Court have further decided that the right 
“to be admitted to the bar and to practice law is not a privilege 
“and immunity of a citizen of the United States, but is a right 
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“to be regulated, granted or decided by the State alone” 
Bardwell vs. The State, 16 Wallace, 139. 

“So is the right to sell intoxicating liquor to be regulated by 
“the States.”—Bartemeyer vs. Iowa, 18 Wallace, 129. 

“Nor is the right of suffrage one of the privileges and immu: 
“nities of citizens of the United States, but is under the contro 
“of the States alone.”—WMinor vs. Happersett, 21 Wallace, 162, 

“Nor is a trial by jury such privilege, but States are left to 
“ regulate trials in their own courts in their own way.”— Walker 
vs. Sauvinet, 92 U. S., 92. 

In the language of the court, speaking by Chief Justice 
Waite, in 1875: “The rights of life and personal liberty are 
“natural rights of man. To secure these rights, says the 
“declaration of independence, ‘governments are _ instituted 
“among men, deriving their just power from the consent of 
“the governed.’ The very higiiest duty of the States when 
“they entered the Union under the constitution was to protect 
“all persons within their boundaries in the enjoyment of those 
“nalienable rights, with which they were endowed by their cre- 
“ator. Sovereignty for this purpose rests alone with the 
“ States.”—United States vs. Cruikshank, 92 U. S., 553. 

This “highest duty of the States” must be performed by the 
States alone. If they are derelict they cannot be forced to do 
that duty, and the sole right of the United States exists only in 
the power of preventing the States abridging any of the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the United States. The 
constitution prohibits and the judicial power prevents or nulli- 
fies such abridgement. 

The last provision of the first article of the fourteenth amend- 
ment is, that no State shall deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. This 
extends the guaranty of the great charter over every pefson 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

By the fifth amendment the United States are prohib- 
ited from depriving any person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law; by the article under consideration 
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every State is forbidden to do so. In the language of Mr. Jus- 
tice Bradley, of the Supreme Court, in 1873; “It has now be- 
“eome the fundamental law of this country that life, liberty and 
“property (which includes the pursuit of happiness) are sacred 
“rights which the United States guarantees to its humblest citi- 
“zen against oppressive legislation, whether national or State, 
“so that he cannot be deprived of them without due process of 
“law.” —Bartemeyer vs. Lowa, 18 Wallace, 137. 

But this guaranty is against “oppressive legislation.” The 
power of the United States can only be executed in setting 
aside unconstitutional legislation by States, but can, in no way, 
actively enforce the guaranty. This function of the Federal 
Government has been so specifically defined by the Supreme 
Court in 1875, that it is impossible to misconstrue or misunder- 
stand it. 

The chief justice in Cruikshank’s case declared : 


“The fourteenth amendment prohibits a Séate from denying 
“to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
“the laws; but this provision does not add anything to the 
“rights which one citizen has under the constitution against 
“another. The equality of the rights of citizens is a principle of 
“republicanism. Every republican government is in duty 
“bound to protect all its citizens in the enjoyment of this prin- 
“ciple if within its power. That duty was originally assumed by 
“the States, and it still remains there. The only obligation rest- 
“ing on the United States is to see that the States do not deny 
“this right. This the amendment guarantees, dut no more. 
“The power of the government is limited to the enforcement of 
“this guaranty.” 

The fifteenth amendment merely gaurantees citizens of the 
United States from discrimination in the right to vote on ac- 
court of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, by the 
United States, or by any State. 


It secures to the citizen exemption from this discrimination. 
It leaves the whole question of suffrage to the States where it 
found it, save and except that no State shall make any discrimi- 
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nation in the right to vote on account of race, color, or Previous 
condition of servitude. 

The States may prescribe property, educational, or any other 
qualification for suffrage, except this one. And State action 
alone being thus prohibited, it gives no one any additional guar. 
anty or protection from wrongs or injuries perpetrated on ac. 
count of race or color. “It adds nothing to the rights of one 
“citizen against another.” 

It appears, therefore, from this review of the history and inter- 
pretation of the Constitution of the United States, as it is nowin 
force, that under it no power can be exerted against individuals 
unless they have in some way contravened the sovereignty of 
the United States, and the laws passed which shall be necessary 
and proper to carry into effect the powers vested by the consti- 
tution in the Government of the United States. 

That in no case can the power of the United States, under the 
constitution, be brought to operate on or coerce a State, except 
in the one specified case of controversies between States, or for- 
eign States, voluntarily submitted by one or both to the judicial 
power of the United States. 

That in every case in which, by the constitution, the States 
are prohibited from doing the things specified, the right of the 
United States to interfere is limited to the. application of the 
judicial power, whereby all such State action is declared and 
held to be void, and the United States have the right to provide 
by appropriate legislation for the proper application of this judi- 
cial power, but in no case can the United States undertake to 
-perform any duty pertaining to the State, or to secure to citi- 
zens rights which the States are prohibited from denying them. 
In no case has the United States the right to assume to itself a 
duty of a State which a State neglects or refuses to perform. 

The United States are bound to guarantee to each State a 
tepublican form of government, but they cannot undertake to 
supply each State with one. They are bound to guarantee that 
fio State shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
Without due process of law, or of the equal protection of the 
ixws. But if States fail to secure proper protection to citizens, 
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the United States have no right to perform that duty for them. 
They must be left to the consequences of their want of wisdom, 

triotism, and virtue. The intelligence and good sense of the 
people will supply the remedy. If the people fail in that, republi- 
can government is impossible, and no protection by the United 
States will be sufficient. Where a people are unable to govern 
themselves they are unfit to be members of a self-governing so- 
ciety. And there is no possibility for either self-government or 
liberty to survive if the United States assume to decide when 
the States have performed their duty, and undertake to perform 
it for them when they refuse or neglect to do it themselves. 

The spheres of duty of the National and State Governments 
are separate and distinct. 

It is the glory of American constitutional liberty that these 
checks and limitations have been devised and applied for the 
better protection and perpetuation of the liberties of the people. 
If one government is permitted to trench upon the rights and 
duties of the other, the balance of power is destroyed, the re- 
straint which it is intended the one shall be upon the other is 
broken down, and instead of co-ordinate depositories of gov- 
ernmental power, each operating in its own specified line, and 
each also regulating and sustaining the other, we will have all 
power absorbed by one and exercised without limitation or re- 
sponsibility. The States are as necessary to the Union as the 
Unionis to the States, and the preservation of the autonomy of 
the latter is as much the duty and obligation of the United 
States as the perpetuation of the former is to the States. 

Chief Justice Chase, delivering the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in 1868, has stated these proposi- 
tions in explicit language. He said in Texas vs. White, 7 Wal- 
lace: “Not only, therefore, can there be no loss of separate or 
“independent autonomy to the States through their union, under 
“the constitution, but it may be not unreasonably said that the 
“preservation of the States, and their maintenance of the gov- 
“ernments are as much within the design and care of the con- 
“stitution as the preservation of the Union and the maintenance 
“of the National Government. The constitution, in all its pro- 
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“visions, looks to an indestructible Union composed of indes: 
“tructible States.” And the present Chief-Justice Waite, 
speakicg for the court in 1875, in Cruikshank’s case, in 92 U. §. 
Reports, declares that “The government thus established 
“and defined is to some extent a government of the States ip 
“their political capacity. It is, also, for certain purposes, a 
“government of the people. Its powers are limited in number, 
“but not in degree. Within the scope of its powers it is su. 
“preme and above the States; dut beyond, tt has no existence, * 
“* * * The government of the United States is one of del- 
“egated powers alone. Its authority is defined and limited by 
“the constitution. All powers not granted to it by that instru- 
“ment are reserved to the State or to the people.” The gover- 
ment thus constructed, contains within itself all the means of 
correcting every abuse and usurpation. All human experience 
shows that human creation must be imperfect. The production 
of man’s hands and brain and heart must be impressed with the 
inherent defects of human nature. And all that human wisdom 
and human forecast can do, is to provide peaceful and efficient 
remedies for all evils in the working of the government as soon 
as any are developed by experience. The possibility of American 
self-governing institutions rests alone on the virtue, intelligence, 
courage and patriotism of the people. When they cease to 
exist, then these governments must perish. 

The system of limitations, guarantees and protection applied 
by them, makes the United States a check upon the States 
against the use of certain prohibited functions, but it also makes 
the judicial power of the United States a check upon all other 
departments of the United States, and likewise makes the States 
checks upon the United States. 

If the States usurp power denied to them, the United States, 
through its judicial power, strikes down the usurpation. If the 
United States, by its executive or legislative departments, usurp 
power, the same judicial authority strikes down that illegal as- 
sumption; and if the judiciary itself usurp power not granted to 
it, the people themselves, through their representatives in Con- 
gress, can limit and restrain and correct that wrong by applying 
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- statutory remedies to the jurisdiction; and if that fail to reach 

the evil, the States can require the Congress to provide the 
means by which the constitution itself may be amended, and 
such further definitions of rights and limitations of power be 
_made as experience shall have shown to be necessary and 
proper. 

The final and ultimate reliance then for the preservation of 
our liberties rests on the virtue and intelligence of the people. 
But if a construction of the constitution be adopted and enforced 
that requires the United States to perform the functions of gov- 
ernment for a State which refuses or neglects or fails to perform 
them according to the standard laid down by the majority who 
control the United States, then we shall see one State after an- 
other governed, not according to the will of its own people, but 
according to the opinions of people living in other States, until 
at last all the people of all the States will be controlled by laws 
made by a government which does not represent their will or 
pleasure, but which uses its power to perpetuate itself and to 
govern them according to its own discretion, unrestrained and 
unlimited. Then the government will not be by the people, of 
the people, for the people, but it will be power, maintaining 
itself by power, and relying on power alone. 

It may happen that the State of Illinois, in the exercise of her 
sovereign power to regulate her own affairs in her own way, 
according to the wishes and necessities of her own people, may 
find it necessary to pass laws fixing charges in warehouses and 
freights and tolls on railroads. Such legislation may be found 
to impair the obligation of contracts, or to deny the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and therefore Congress. would be bound to 
provide by law for supervising all matters relative to the busi- 
ness of the people in relation to warehouses and railroads. 

Massachusetts may, in the exercise of her police power, con- 
sider it necessary for the health of her citizens, to prohibit. the 
sale of intoxicating liquors within her jurisdiction. Such pro- 
-hibition may be found to deprive persons of property without 
due process of law, and thereupon the Congress will undertake 
‘to regulate the use of intoxicating liquours in every State. 
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Pennsylvania may, in the application of her power to levy 
taxes to support her government, attempt to collect taxes on 
debts due within her jurisdiction to non-residents. And this 
may be held to impair the obligation of contracts, so that the 
Congress will be obliged to provide by appropriate legislation 
for the enforcement of all contracts or obligations. 

The State of Connecticut may consider it necessary to regu- 
late by law the operations of trade unions, the instruction and 
control of apprentices, and the manner in which children shall 
be allowed to work in factories. Such legislation may be con- 
strued by the United States to be laws denying to persons in 
that commonwealth the equal protection of the laws; and, in 
order to perform the duty which Connecticut fails to perform, 
the Congress might then enact regulations for labor and wages 
over the entire country, and enforce them through the Federal 
courts, 

New York may decide it expedient to forbid combinations of 
capitalists by which the wages of labor would be depressed, or 
the prices of subsistence enhanced, or other combinations of 
laborers by which wages should be raised. Whereupon the 
United States could decide that such action was unconstitu- 
tional, and if the claim of power to enforce the constitutional 
guarantee be admitted, it would then be the duty of the 
Congress to undertake to regulate all the relations of labor and 
capital and enforce the same everywhere. 

All these powers, when put into operation by the Congress, 
must be executed through the process of the Federal courts. 

How the business of the people shall be transacted, how their 
private affairs shall be regulated, how their domestic concerns 
shall be attended to, will all be within the paternal supervision 
and fostering care of the supreme government of the United 
States. 

And it is clear that no government can possibly exist with 
power enough to administer all the affairs of forty-five millions 
of people over a continent, and still be a government of limited 
powers. 

It is possible for governments to regulat: all tie business of 
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hundreds of millions of men over great territories, but they are 
absolute governments. Power, to extend so far, and to be ap- 
plied in so many ways, must be intensely concentrated, and 
must be without limitation. And where a government is de- 
veloped, the powers of which are unrestricted, then the liberties 
of the people will have been given up, and constitutional insti- 
tutions superceded, 

From this examination of the history of the nature of our 
governments, Federal and State, it is clear that whenever any 
State shall attempt to make or enforce laws which deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property, without due process of law, 
or which shall deny to any person the equal protection of the 
laws—then all such laws are as void as if they had never been 
enacted by all the forms of legisiation. 

And the United States have the right by appropriate legisla- 
tion to enforce these provisions of the fourteenth amendment, 
by extending the judicial power of the United States to every 
case where such State laws attempt to deny such rights, by 
protecting the persons about to be injured from the operation 
of such laws. Where any person is deprived of liberty under 
color of such State laws, the judicial power will take him from 
the custody of the State law and restore to him the liberty 
which is thus unconstitutionally wrested from him; and.when 
any person is deprived of property without due process of law, 
or denied the equal protection of the law, then the judicial 
power will restore to him property thus wrongfully taken, or 
nullify such denial. The privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the United States may properly be protected by appropriate 
legislation, because the existence of such citizenship is neces- 
sary to the United States, and the Congress has power to make 
all laws necessary and proper to carry into effect the power 
vested in the government of the United States. Among the 
“powers vested,” is the power to declare who shall be citizens ; 
and the right to declare or create necessarily implies the right 
to protect. 

But the United States have not the right to protect, to guar- 
antee, to interfere with or to supervise any of the other rights 
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of citizenship which adhere under the terms “rights, privileges 
“and immunities of citizens of States.” 

From this review of the history of the constitution, and the 
interpretation which has always been made of the powers of the 
Federal Government and the rights of the States, it will dis. 
tinctly appear that the whole scheme of Federal intrusion with 
the affairs of the States is contrary to the intent of that compact 
between the States, is destructive of that self-reliant, self-protect- 
ing spirit which alone can preserve and perpetuate the liberties 
of a people, and must ultimately, if unchecked, lead to a con- 
solidated despotism. 

The judicial veto is the power lodged in the governments, 
State and Federal, to check usurpation, and by the constitution 
it is made supreme over all acts of the Federal Government or 
State authorities, capable of taking the force of cases in law or 
equity. This judicial veto, Judge Brougham said was the great- 
est advance made in the science of government since Magna 
Charta; and the American statesmen who invented it were 
entitled to a foremost place among the benefactors of mankind, 
But although the judicial veto had never before been applied, 
and although it was a new expedient for the protection of con- 
stitutional guarantees and limitations, it was not invented or 
devised by our American ancestors. It was the production of 
the fertile brain of that sturdy and indomitable lover of English 
liberty, who wrote the petition of right and advised John Hamp- 
den to ‘resist the exaction of ship-money. Sir Edward Coke, 
when attorney-general, offered in Parliament resolutions de- 
claring that it was the duty of the judges of England to protect 
the rights of Englishmen, guaranteed by Magna Charia, against 
all attempts to infringe and impair the same. His resolutions 
were rejected because, as they said then, as is sometimes said 
now, they will allow. Westminster Hall to make the law for all 
England ; but the seed sown in the time of Tudor and Stuart has 
born an abundant harvest to secure and perpetuate our institu- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon liberty. 

With the marks and bounds of power distinctly defined and 
laid out in the constitution, with a fearless and pure judiciary 
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to restrain each government and each department thereof within 
those limits, and intelligent, brave and patriotic people to watch 
and guard, lest the judiciary itself do not usurp power, we may 
Jook to a long life of free, happy and united people. 

But illegal interference begets discord. Discord produces 
disturbance of order. Then follows extension of power. Then 
comes loss of liberty. B. T. Jounson, 





ART. VII.—Commercial Future of the United States. 


In more than one respect, the United States of America have 
set at naught the history and experience of nations in former 
ages of the world. When the government of this country, 
during the perilous period of the civil war, became, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a military despotism, there were many wise 
and good men who doubted whether the advent of peace would 
restore the spirit and practice of popular institutions. The love 
of power, everywhere, in all ages, has seduced ambitious men 
to the advocacy of measures which tend to centralize the gov- 
eming authority, until, under the plea of necessity, the most 
fearless, or the most capable among them, usurp the supreme 
control of public affairs. 

That the government of the United States has escaped the 
perils which have overthrown republics in former ages, and still 
femains a popular system of representative government, will be 
denied by few. Great as are the corruptions of partisan poli- 
tics; manifest as are the unworthy means by which public men 
secure, and, in many instances, retain their hold upon the offices 
in the gift of the people, it cannot be questioned that the Re- 
public has never been, at any time, so firmly established in the 
confidence of its people, and in the respect and admiration of 
the civilized world. There remain but few conditions to be 
fulfilled before the era of unexampled prosperity will dawn upon 
us asa nation.. 
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The first of these is, the elimination of sectional issues from 
the arena of political agitation. No possible good can be ac. 
complished now by keeping the bloody past in view. The 
estrangement between the people of the sections should cease 
at once, to be encouraged no more. The problems of the 
future, relating to the welfare of all the sections, are sufficiently 
engrossing to demand every effort of the wise and patriotic cit- 
izens of every portion of our country. Alienation of feeling 
can retard the return of material prosperity, but cannot possj- 
bly advance it in any of the States of the Union. 

A patriotic purpose to cultivate a truly national sentiment 
ought to animate every lover of his country. Narrow views of 
public policy; a jealous fear of undue growth or developmentin 
any one State or section; a disposition to oppose any measure that 
does not immediately promote the welfare of the State to which 
we belong, and all tendencies of a similar character, should be 
discarded, and an earnest desire for the good of the whole ought 
to fill the hearts of legislators and people alike. 

A liberal policy of encouragement to our shipping interests 
ought to meet with no opposition from any quarter. By virtue 
of her geographical position, the Republic is destined to be- 
come the foremost commercial nation of the world. The crush- 
ing blow which our commerce rece:ved during the civil war 
was doubtless inevitable, but now, that peace has been secured 
upon terms that promise absolute perpetuity of the Federal 
Union, the fostering hand of a wise and beneficent system of 
legislation should restore to our commercial marine the advan- 
tages it once enjoyed. There are many methods of accom- 
plishing this object, no one of which will place any right in 
peril, or involve the country in any pecuniary embarrassment, 
When the carrying trade returns to American bottoms, and the 
immense outflow of money now expended in freights shall be 
retained at home, there is no department of our industry that 
will not feel the stimulus of renewed enterprise. 

Laboring under the burden of a stupendous public debt, it is 
impossible to foresee the period when the reduction of the tariff 
will become a practical issue. In those periods when the public 
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debt was merely nominal, it was difficult to fix the point at 
which the tariff ceased to be only one for revenue, and became 
a tariff for the protection of American manufactures. Certain 
it is, that the present rates of interest upon United States bonds, 
and the requirements of the ordinary expenses of the country, 
will allow no material reduction of present rates of duties upon 
foreign goods. The gradual reduction of the amount of inter- 
ést paid, and a ligitimate reform in the expenditures of the vari- 
ous departments of the government, will authorize, at no dis- 
tant day, a reduction in the rates of import duties, but these 
contingencies are not now perceptible. The belief in the effi- 
cacy of a protective tariff as a means of building up home man- 
ufactures has received a severe check in the history of Great 
Britain during the last thirty years. The policy of free trade, 
since the triumph of Sir Robert Peel’s statesmanship, has dem- 
onstrated that the manufacturer, untrammelled by high prices 
in the production of his goods, can compete with any country, 
by reason of favorable conditions existing athome. The abun- 
dance of skilled labor, the increase of machine power, and the 
facility of transportation to all markets, make up a list of ad- 
vantages which must be parallel in any country to render com- 
petition successful, 

But the anomalous fact presents itself, that, despite a high 
tariff in America, a high rate of wages, and the rapid increase of 
manufacturing skill and machinery in England, the mill owners 
of the United States have succeeded in underselling the pro- 
ducers of Manchester at their own doors in their favorite arti- 
cles of manufacture. The people of England are just being 
awakened to the consequences which this fact presents in the 
near future. If, with a protective tariff, enhancing the cost of 
production on this side the Atlantic, America can even now 
compete with England in English markets, what will be the re- 
sult when the condition of American finances allows the reduc- 
tion of the tariff and a consequent decrease in the cost of pro- 
duction of American fabrics ? 

It is not stating the case too broadly, when we say that there 
is now existing a feeling of alarm among British manufacturers. 
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They have reaped an abundant harvest in the past thirty years, 
but the prospect of retaining a monopoly, or even a consider. 
able share of the trade of the world in their favorite lines of 
manufacture, is beyond question a gloomy one. The remedy 
proposed by one section of English statesmen is an abandon- 
ment of the free trade policy. But it is evident that this js 
no adequate remedy for the evil. If, with free trade in the arti- 
cles she consumes, England is now unable to overcome Ameri- 
can competition, what will be her condition when she volun 
tarily places her manufacturers under the necessity of enhancing 
the price of their products, consequent upon the increased price 
of production? If she is in danger now, and the manufacturers 
of the United States are in a fair way to enter successfully the 
foreign markets in which she once reigned supreme, what must 
be the result when her goods are placed at a further disadvan- 
tage by the enhanced cost of manufacture? But it is not our 
purpose to deal with the problem which now puzzles the minds 
of English statesmen. We propose to show that the future has 
in store for the American people a measure of success in com- 
mercial enterprise sufficient to fill the minds of Englishmen 
with alarm. 

The geographical position of the United States is eminently 
favorable to American supremacy in commerce. Spanning the 
continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, we have a territory 
which looks out upon the highways of the East and the West 
alike. A larger number of secure harbors offer protection to 
shipping than other country can claim. Navigable rivers com- 
pete with the railway system for our internal trade, and this 
competition secures the transportation of food supplies at the 
lowest possible rates. England has always been, and must con- 
tinue to be, dependent in large measure upon foreign nations 
for her supplies of food. A self-supporting agricultural coun- 
try she is not, and never can be with her present population. 
On the other hand, America must continue for ages to come, as 
she has been in times past, pre-eminently an agricultural nation. 
Her immense territory is still in a great measure but virgin soil, 
scarcely taxed to a tithe of its capabilities. If her products 
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were increased ten fold, the demand upon the soil would still 
leave a remainder equal to the support of a population larger 
than that of Great Britain. The grain-producing region of the 
Middle, Western and Northwestern States has an area and a ca- 
pacity of production which no conceivable requirements can 
exhaust. 

The possession of two or more lines of railway communica- 
tion from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean will render the pecu- 
liar products of all the sections accessible to the commerce of 
Europe and Asia, under the most favorable conditions, whilst 
our proximity to South America will furnish inducements which 
our neighbors in Brazil are beginning already to realize. The 
snows of winter may impede, and at times arrest, trade and 
travel on the Northern Pacific lines, but the Southern railway 
will be- open from January to December. Thus a healthy com- 
petition will exist, and the sacrifice of the interests of a corpora- 
tion will be more than compensated in the general benefit. The 
construction of a Southern Pacific railway, with or without 
Federal aid, is only a question of time, and there are many 
reasons for believing that the period of its completion is not far 
distant. 

There are many advantages in favor of the United States as 
a manufacturing nation—an exporter of almost all the fabrics 
which the nations of the world require. The first and most 
important is the cheapness of all articles necessary to sustain 
life. If the English cotton spinner can buy the food that his 
workman require, import the raw material for his manufactures, 
and export his products to European and Asiatic markets, there 
can be no good reason why the American, at whose door the 
food and the raw material for his use are found, should not en- 
joy superior facilities. The accumulation of capital, invested in 
the manufacture of cotton in England, has undoubtedly quick- 
ened the inventive powers of the manufacturers of machinery, 
but to an equivalent degree American energy and genius have 
accomplished the same results. It is only necessary that the field 
of competition should be fairly opened, in order to realize these 
advantages to which we have alluded. 


23 
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The protective tariff in the United States has always been 
regarded as a burden by the people of the South, until the 
results of the civil war have changed the attitude of the two 
great sections of the Union to each other. It is beginning now 
to be perceived that a high tariff, as a means of protection to 
American manufacturers, if it operates favorably in New Eng- 
land, will equally promote the same interest in the South. It 
remains to be clearly shown that the manufacture of cotton 
fabrics can be successful in the Southern States, and that there 
are natural advantages and facilities there which New England 
cannot secure. 

In the first place, the climate is eminently favorable to the 
manufacture of cotton goods. The severe winters which freeze 
the running streams of New England are unknown in the 
South. The dryness of the atmosphere, a most desirable factor 
in the sum of conditions essential to the production of the best 
and finest goods, will bear favorable comparison with any por- 
tion of the Atlantic States. Labor is never suspended by any 
atmospheric conditions, and no deduction from the producing 
capacity of the cotton mill is required to be made for those 
interruptions. 

The raw material is grown within sight of the mills which spin 
and weave it into fabrics, and thus the cost of freight over rail- 
ways, and by steamers, for a thousand or fifteen hundred miles, 
is saved. Another item which may have a questionable value, 
but in the estimation of many is important, is the freedom from 
the compression of the fibre in steam presses, in order to cheapen 
the cost of freight—the opinion existing that this extreme pres- 
sure injures the quality of the staple. Whether this be true or 
not, the fact that cotton may be manufactured in sight of the 
field from which it is picked, unquestionably presents a great 
advantage to the manufacturer. 

The water-power of the South is practically unlimited. The 
city of Columbus, Ga., has a fall of more than one hundred feet 
within three miles, in the stream of the Chattahoocha river— 
a water-power competent to run more than five hundred facto- 
ries. There are scores and hundreds of similar water courses; 
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capable of furnishing motive-power fully equal to the demand 
of the entire cotton crop of the South. Where the streams 
may not be available, there are practically inexhaustible mines 
of coal to furnish all the steam-power that may be required. 

Upon the same plantations that furnish the raw material for 
the cotton manufacture, all the cereals may be grown, and 
all the necessities of life are at hand to furnish the employee 
with cheap food. The labor system of the South, under wise 
and judicious management, will, ere long, become settled, and 
the amicable relations of the two races will secure prosperity to 
both. With all the disadvantages resulting from the impover- 
ishment of the people, and the absurd attempts to revolutionize the 
whole structure of society and re-construct it upon models for- 
eign to the tastes, education and convictions of the people, there 
has been no period since the war in which the cotton factories 
in the South have not been running upon full time, and real- 
izing a reasonable profit from their manufactures. Strikes are 
unknown among the cotton mills of the South, and the neces- 
sities of capital have never compelled undue exactions from the 
laborers employed in them. 

The construction of a great water highway between the Atlan- 
tic and the Mississippi river will bring the grain-producing re- 
gions of the West and Northwest into direct communication by 
the cheapest method of transportation with the cotton-pro- 
ducing States, and thus a market for the suplus cereals of the 
West will be created in the heart of the Southern States, in 
whose fertile lands the farmer may find it to his interest, as in 
times past, to give untrammelled sway to the production of 
cotton. The immense resources of the Southern States have 
only to be thoroughly known to direct to them the attention of 
capitalists in this country, and the tendency of the times, after 
the abatement of sectional prejudice and bitterness, will un- 
doubtedly bring the sober, second thought of our shrewd, prac- 
tical American people to the considerations which affect their 
personal interests. 

The New England States have immense sums invested in 
the manufacture of cotton. They have entcred into competi- 
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tion with England, and have demonstrated that they can do so 
successfully. They cannot complain if they find within their 
own country a section prepared to enter the field of competition 
with themselves. Whatever errors the South may have com- 
mitted in the past, it is certain that she cannot remain oblivious 
to the opportunities which the future presents for her acceptance, 
and the quickened pulse of a new life is already felt in that sec- 
tion over which the tide of war swept but-a few years ago with 
destructive fury. 

We see nothing to discourage us in the outlook at present, 
and we have unconquerable faith in the disposition and ability 
of our people to qualify themselves for the demands of the fu- 
ture. The restless spirit of the American people will not be 
content to lag behind and slumber over the gifts of a gracious 
Providence, whilst the civilized world is rapidly marching on- 
ward. Progress may not be synonymous with change, but the 
changes that are now going on, both in this country and abroad, 
are only opportunities which are eloquently calling the people 
of the United States to the fulfillment of a glorious destiny. 

New England began her career by taking a prominent posi- 
tion as a commercial community. Her enterprise in the build- 
ing of ships, in navigating the waters of all the seas, was only 
eclipsed by her subsequent success in competing with the 
mother country as a manufacturing centre. The time may 
come, and we believe it is not far distant, when she will return 
to her shipping interests, and yield the palm of cotton manufac- 
ture to the South. For this reason, we do not cherish a relent- 
less and implacable spirit toward the Land of the Pilgrims. 
The records of the past are full of valuable lessons, but we do 
not care just now to read them. We cannot adopt many of the 
theories, moral, religious, and political, which are the favorite 
products of New England genius, but we admire her, neverthe- 
less, and if we have been brought, by the course of events, into 
a position which may destroy her prestige as a manufacturing 
people, the South is not to blame. 

To sum up the argument. England is destined to resign the 
crown of commercial supremacy. Her limited agricultural re- 
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sources; the increasing difficulty with which she utilizes her 
supplies of coal; the growth and expansion of a western power, 
having the very facilities which she lacks, will inevitably place 
her in the second rank among commercial nations. The United 
States, with a vast territory, occupied by a restless, industrious, 
andenterprising people; having unlimited agricultural resources; 
possessing mines of the precious metals sufficient to transact 
the business of half the world; having undeveloped stores of 
coal and iron, equal to the wants of any population which na- 
tive growth and foreign emigration can supply; possessing 
facilities for the production of the raw material, and its manu- 
facture into every useful fabric; a country so situated, needs only 
wise legislation, and a spirit of patriotism to attain the front 
rank among the commercial nations of the earth. 

The Southern section of the United States has all the facili- 
ties for the production of staple and fabric, and nature has given 
the motive-power in abundant supply for any need, together 
with a climate which places it beyond successful competition with 
any other quarter of the globe. A fearless spirit of earnest in- 
dustry, an intelligent comprehension of the necessities, as well 
as the opportunities, of the hour, will secure for the South her 
true place, and she will become, as the hand of Providence has 
clearly pointed out her share in the future glory of the coun- 
try, the first and greatest contributor to the strength, the per- 
manence, and the prosperity of the Republic. 


W. P. H. 
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ART. VIII.—BSirds in Song, and the Songs of Birds. 


The Natural History of Selborne. By the late Rev. Gilbert 
White, A. M., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Printed for 
Whittaker, Treacher & Co., London; and Waugh & Innes, 
Edinburgh. 1832. 


In modern verse, to quote from Ruskin, a “‘ delicate, half-be- 
lieved life,” or moral nature, is attributed to birds, among other 
natural objects; while with the early poets they scarcely have a 
place in the landscape, or if named at all, are passed over with 
hasty indifiniteness. Ruskin instances the “slightly named sea- 
crows” of Homer, and in comparatively modern times, “ Dante’s 
singing birds of undefined species.” He then gives an illustra- 
tion from Scott, showing the greater attention birds now receive 
from the poet: 

“ Invisible in flecked sky, 

The lark sends down her revelry ; 

The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good-morrow gave from brake and bush; 


In answer cooed the cushat dove, 
Her notes of peace, and rest, and love.’’ 


And Ruskin bids us observe how carefully finished is the pic- 
ture, “down to the minutest speckling of breast and slightest 
shade of attributed emotion.” There was, however, with the 
classic poets, a fabled life given to birds, in common with 
many other natural objects, and in this way they inspired an ar- 
tificial interest, when in their simple realistic aspect, they would 
have been overlooked. Yet Ruskin’s assertion is still open to 
exception, for we see in Homer many similes in which the 
characteristics and habits of particular birds are dwelt upon. 
And the “ Birds” of Aristophanes contains careful study of na- 
ture in combination with mythic allusion; so Dante also writes 
very definitely of one or two “singing birds.” But it is in 
these metamorphoses of the birds that we find the differentiat- 
ing element between the modern and classic verse, where they 
are made its special theme. These fables still linger here and 
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there in English poetry, a survival of the Greek culture, though 
forsworn by genuine 1wovers of nature. Wordsworth, who is so 
truly a child of his own time, and a type of its feeling in this 
respect, will be found to represent, in general, modern usage. 
Insome observations on his own verse, with the examples they 
elucidate, he sets forth more fully the “attributed emotion” 
Ruskin makes his key-note: 


* Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods.’’ 


The stock-dove is said to coo, a sound well imitating the 
note of the bird; but by the intervention of the metaphor 
broods, the affections are called in by the imagination to assist 
‘in marking the manner in which the bird reiterates and prolongs 
her soft note, as if herself delighting to listen to it, and partici- 
pating of a still and quiet satisfaction, like that which may be 
supposed inseparable from the continuous process of incuba- 
tion. Again, of the same bird, this poet says: 


“ His voice was buried among trees, 
Yet to be come at by the breeze.” 


And he comments upon the metaphor here, as “expressing the 
love of seclusion by which this bird is marked, and character- 
izing its note as not partaking of the shrill and the piercing, 
and, therefore, more easily deadened by the intervening shade; 
yet, a note so peculiar and, withal, so pleasing, that the breeze, 
gifted with that love of the sound which the poet feels, pene- 
tates the shade in which it is entombed and conveys it to the 
ear of the listener.” In this instance, a poetical life is given to 
the inanimate winds also. The cuckoo, Wordsworth deprives 
of all materiality; it becomes pure spirit and song: 


“O cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ?” 


“This concise interrogation,” adds Wordsworth, “characterizes 
the seeming ubiquity of the voice of the cuckoo, and dispos- 
sesses the creature almost of a corporeal existence, the imagi- 
tation being tempted to this exertion of her power by a con- 
sciousness in the memory that the cuckoo is almost perpetually 
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heard throughout the season of spring, but seldom becomes an 
object of sight.” 


In.elegiac poetry the difference between the earlier and later 
mode of treatment is made specially apparent with the classic 
poets, and those moderns who imitate the ancients—often with- 
out other than a formal following—the birds are considered in 
their mythic aspect chiefly, and are called upon to mourn with 
the poet the subject of his threnody. Whereas, with the mod- 
ern poets in general, and more apparently those of our own day, 
the birds are only made us of as a part of the landscape, or the 
poet compares them, in their grief for one another, with man 
mourning his fellow. For the first instance, we see Moschus, 
in his “Jdyl on the Death of Bion,’ writing: 


“ Nor Philomel with such melodious woe 

E’er wailed, nor swallow on the mountain’s brow; 
Nor did Alcyone transform’d deplore 

So loud her lover dash’d upon the shore. 

Not Memnon’s birds such signs of sorrow gave 
When screaming round they hover’d o’er his grave, 
As now in melancholy mood they shed 

Their plaintive tears, lamenting Bion dead. 

Begin Sicilian muse the mournful lay,— 

The nightingales that perch upon the spray, 

The swallows shrill, and all the feather’d throng, 
Whom Bion taught and ravish’d with his song, 
Now sunk in grief their pensive music ply 

And strive to sing their master’s elegy ; 

And all the birds in all the groves around 

Strain their sweet throats to emulate the sound. 
Ye turtles, too, the gentle bard deplore, 

And with deep murmurs fill the sounding shore.” 


The birds are first addressed here by their titles in fable, and 
the poet more readily fancies them expressing a human grief, 
since they are, after all, only metamorphosed men and women. 
The sad stories of Philomela and of Alcyone are told by Ovid. 
The latter is the halcyon of which we will speak in another 
place. “demnon’s Birds” are an unknown species of purely 
poetical origin. Memnon, the son of Aurora, so runs the tale, 
was killed by Achilles at the seige of Troy. His goddess- 
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,mother implored of Jupiter some miracle of mourning to sig- 
‘nalize her grief at his loss. And Jupiter caused-an innumerable 
flock of birds to rise from his ashes. These returned annually 
to his tomb and fought there, celebrating in this manner funeral 
games in his honor. 

In an elegy on Sir Philip Sidney, published with Spenser’s 
poems, the birds with all the rest of creation mourn for “ As- 
trophill.” « They’ were denizens with him in the “woods of 
Arcadie,” and the poet groups therf together to sing a dirge for 
this son of the muses: 


%* The sky-bred eagle, royal bird, 
Perched there upon an oak above; 

The turtle by him never stirred, 
Example of immortal love. 

The swan that sings about to die, 
Leaving Meander, stood thereby. 


« And that which was of wonder most, 
The phoenix left sweet Arabie ; 

And on a cedar in this coast, 
Built up her tomb of spicery, 

As I conjecture by the same, 
Prepar’d to take her dying flame.”’ 


Homer did specify among his sea birds the swans of Cayster, 
and Ovid in his account of Phaeton, who set the world on fire, 
says: ; 


“ The swans that on Cayster often try’d 
Their tuneful songs, now sung their last and dy’d.”” 


He also speaks of the Meander as a separate river, but the 
Cayster, it seems, is known as the Little Meander, and was famed 
for its swans. Skelton speaks of “The Swan of Meander,” re- 
ferring, doubtless, to the Little Meander. These are both rivers 
of Asia Minor, so called from their tortuous course, and from 
this name our verb is derived, to meander. Homer, whom some 
authorities make to dwell on the banks of this river, has been 
called “the Swan of Meander.” 

In “ The Passionate Pilgrim,” a collection of poems ascribed 
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sometimes to Shakespeare, there is an elegy where the birdsare 
sole monrners: 
“ Let the priest in nities white 
That defunctive music can, 
Be the death-divining swan, 
Lest the requiem lack his right, 


« And thou treble-dated cruw, 

That thy sable gender mak’st 

With the breath thou giv’st and tak’st, 
?Mongst our mourners shalt thou go! 


“‘ Here the anthem doth commence : 
Love and constancy is dead, 
Phoenix and the turtle fled, 

In a mutual flame from hence,”’ 

The crow, or raven, was noted for its longevity. It outlived 
nine generations of men, say the classic writers, hence is it 
“treble-dated.”” By a euphuistic coftceit, perhaps, we may con- 
sider that its breath was the agent in changing its color. As 
Apollo’s bird, it was originally white, but for evil-speaking its 
plumage was turned to “ sable.” 

We have in these examples illustrations of what Ruskin has 
termed the “pathetic fallacy,” or that fanciful assumption of sym- 
pathy in nature with human passion, which is to be met with 
more or less in all poetry. But where,as.in such excessive fal- 
lacy, the feeling is too manifestly untrue to fact, it is scarcely 
agreeable to modern tastes and usage. 

In Shelley’s “Adonais,” the poet goes as far as imaginative 
propriety admits, in this particular instance. Where he deals 
with inanimate objects, as the flowers, he does not scruple to in- 
vest them with their fabled life. But with the birds who havea 
life of their own, he is content that they should simply afford 
him a comparison, not asking more of them than nature war 
rants. So Shelley invokes “Adonais”: 

«Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale, 
Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain; 
Not so the eagle, who, like thee, could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 


Soaring and screaming round her empty nest, 
As Albion wails for thee.” 
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And Tennyson, in “In Memoriam,” is still one remove farther 
from classic wont. The birds are only part of the scenery of 
this poem. He calls upon his lost friend: 


“ When rosy plumelet tuft the larch, 
And rarely pipes the mounted thrush ; 
Or underneath the barren bush 

Flits by the sea blue bird of March; 
Come wear the form by which I knew 
Thy spirit in time among thy peers.’’ 


Spring is the season for the songs of birds, and it is therefore 
in descriptions of spring that we usually find them in poetry. 
One of the later Greek poets, Meleager, has left us a charming 
spring song in the Anthology, where we have quite a modern 
treatment of the birds: 

“‘ Now shrilleth clear each seyeral bird his note, 
The halcyon charms the wave that knows no gale, 
About our cares the swallow tells her tale, 


Along the river binks the swan afloat, 
And down the woodland glades the nightingale.” 


But there are birds associated with each season, and we will 
notice them in their order, marking the manner in which the 
poets severally observe them, It will be seen that the earlier 
English poets adopt the classic myths. That with Thomson be- 
gins the landscape school, who yet paint only in externals; and in 
the-more recent idyllic poets there are found those touches of 
imagination which we have seen in. Wordsworth, which pene- 
trate to the life and soul of nature. Where fancy and not imagi- 
nation holds the pencil we have instances of pathetic fallacy. 

There are poets, however, in each of these periods, who adopt 
sometimes the methods of the others. Chaucer is a notable 
instance of this sort. He loved nature with a genuine affection, 
and writes of the birds and flowers just as a modern poet would 
write of them, in some instances ; while again, elsewhere, they 
are made-to sing and talk in Latin, praising God for the May. 

Hamerton, in his “ Sylvan Year,” quotes from the “ Romaunt 
of the Rose” three charming couplets, which, with the return 
of spring, always comes to his memory : 
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* Hard is his heart that loveth naught P. 
In May, when all this mirth is wrought; . i 
When he may on these branches here is pect 
The smalle birdes singen clere nighti 
Her blissful sweet song piteous, Shake 
And in this season delitous.”’ 


Thomson celebrates the “Symphony of Spring” in some 
fine lines of the realistic order, with the single exception of his The 
single allusion to the nightingale myth: night, 


‘“‘ Up springs the lark, the la 
Shrill voic’d and loud—the messenger of morn, them | 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings stition 
Amid the dawning clouds, and trom their haunts“ latter. | 
Calls up the tuneful nations. Every copse, 
Deep-tangled tree irregular, and bush 
Bending with dewy moisture o’er the heads serena 
Of the coy choristers that lodge within, 
Are prodigal of harmony, The thrush 
And wood-lark, o’er the contending throng 
Superior heard, run through the sweetest length 
Of notes; when listening Philomela deigns 
To let them joy, and purposes, in thought 
Elate, to make her night excel their day. 
The blackbird whistles through the thorny brake; 
‘The mellow bullfinch answers from the grove: 
Nor are the linnets, o’er the flowery fiorze 
Pour’d our profusely, silent.’’ 


Barry 


This is good of its kind, but of a superior kind is this May 
Morning of Tennyson’s, where the spirit of beauty and song 
seem to glow through the verse, and the gladness and ecstasy 
of the birds are communicated to the reader through the poet's 
quickening touch : 


« From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves. 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But his shook song together as he near’d 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hilis; 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm; 
The red-cap whistled, and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as tho’ he were the bird of day.” 
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-Preeminent among song-birds is the nightingale. Its music 
js peculiar to the season of spring. In England; at least, the 
nightingale sings only from April to the middle of June. So , 
Shakespeare says :- 


“ Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 
And stops his pipe in growth of riper years.” 


' The Anglo-Saxon name, nightingale, means to sing in the 
night, and the poets usually associate this bird with night, as 
the lark is associated with morning. Shakespeare thus connects 
them in the dawn-song of Romeo and Juliet. Oriental super- 
stition makes the nightingale the lover of the rose; for, as the 
jatter.is chief among flowers, so is the nightingale among birds. 
Barry Cornwall embodies this fancy in his charming little 
serenade : 

“ T.isten! from the forest boughs 

The voice-like angel of the spring 


Utters his soft vows 
To the proud rose blossoming. 


«And now beneath thy lattice dear! 
I am like the bird complaining ! 
Thou above (I fear) 

Like the rose disdaining. 


** From her chamber in the skies 
Shouts the lark at break: of morning, 
And when the day-light flies 
Comes the raven’s warning. 


“This of gloom and that of mirth 
In their mystic numbers tell ; 

But thoughts of sweeter birth 
‘Teacheth the nightingale,” 


It has been a question with the poets what is the emotion 
expressed by the nightingale’s song; is it glad or sorrowful. 
Chaucer in “ the Flower and the Leaf,” hears a goldfinch sing, 
and the nightingale 

——* With so merry a note 
Answered him, that all the wode yrong.” 

In the well known song from “ Zhe Passionate Pilgrim,” the 

“Address to the Nightingale,” the bird is made to lament in 
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“the dolefull’st ditty,” in accordance with her character as Phil- 
omel. And Milton, in his impersonation of the melancholy 
man, appropriately finds her note 


“Most musical, most melancholy.” 


But in his sonnet “To the Nightingale” nothing is said of her 


sadness ; rather we might suppose her song joyful, for the poet 
writes; 


“ Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success in love.” 


Coleridge, in his blank verse poem on “The Nightingale, ar- 
gues the point against all who 


“Must heave their sighs, 
O’er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains,’? 


finding for all healthy hearts: 


“‘Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance! ’Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As if he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music!” 


There is a celebrated account of a contest between a musician 
and a nightingale, paraphrased by several English poets from 
the Latin of Strada, an Italian writer of the seventeenth century. 
Addison, in “ Zhe Guardian,” gives some account of Strada’s 
prolusion on the Latin poets, from which this is taken. Ford, 
in the play of “ Zhe Lover's Melancholy,” introduced this poeti- 
cal episode, and C as‘iaw and Philips have each the same story. 
Lamb, with his partiality for the Elizabethan drama, preferred 
the blank verse of Ford to the rhymed versions of the other two 
poets. But we do not hesitate to give the preference to Cra- 


shaw over Ford, however greatly the latter may excel the weak. 
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pastoral of Philips. We quote a portion from Crashaw’s “Mu- 
sic’'s Duel,” where he describes the bird: 


“She measures every measure everywhere, 
Meets art with art; sometimes, as if in doubt, 
Not perfect, yet fearing to be out, 

Trails her plain ditty in one long-spun note 
Through the sleek passage of her open throat : 
A clear, unwrinkled song; then doth she point it 
By short diminutives, that being rear’d, 

In controverting warbles, evenly shar’d, 

With her sweet self she wrangles ; he, amaz’d 
That from so small a channel should be rais’d 
The torrent of a voice whose melody 

Could melt into such sweet variety, 

Strains higher yet.” 


The bird at length falls a victim to her emulation, and dies upon 


the lute 
** Music’s first martyr,” 


as Ford finely expressed it. 


Hamerton, in “ Ze Sylvan Year,” quotes Buffon’s famous de- 
scription of the nightingale’s song, and he gives us, in his 
own words, a striking analysis of this sylvan melody. “The 
“wonder ever remains,” writes Hamerton, “that a creature so 
“small and weak, so little gifted with the graces of outward 
“appearance, a little thin gray bird that only weighs half an 
“ounce—the weight of a letter—should possess a voice as 
“strong as the voice of a prima donna at the opera, and at the 
“same time so marvellously sweet and pure. Its variety and 
“flexibility are more astonishing still. . No musician ever better 
“understood the value of piano and pianissimo ; no musician ever 
“developed a crescendo with more sure and delicate gradation. 
“And then the clear and shrill pipings, the long brilliant shakes, 
“the sudden sharp strokes of sound like the crash of a violin- 
“ist’s bow upon the strings, the tender, passionate cadences fad- 
“ing away into the night air, and dying slowly in a prolonged 
“agony, till they grow so thin and faint that you know not 
“whether yet they have wholly ceased or not. The bird runs 
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“over the whole range of emotional expression, from the intoxj, 
“cation of loudest triumph, that can be heard as far as the shout. 
“ing of a strong man, down to the sighing of an airy voice that 
“seems like the lamentation of an inconsolable spirit.” We see 
in this description ‘justification for both the merry and the mel. 
ancholy view the poets have taken of the nightingale’s song, 
This same writer gives an account of the pretty superstition of 
the peasantry in the Val ste Veronique, with regard to the night. 
ingale. They believe this bird once sang in the day time, but 
one of their species fell asleep one night while resting ona vine, 
The vine grew fast in the darkness, and treacherously wound its 
tendrils round the bird’s tiny legs. When morning came it was 
a prisoner, and though its fellows came to release it, their efforts 
were of no avail, and the nightingale died in this durance vile, 
Ever after, say the peasants, these birds have sung at night to 
keep one another awake, lest a similar fate should overtake 
them, and these are their notes of warning: “La vigue pousse— 
pousse—pousse—vite, vite, vite, vite, vite, vite, vite!” 

Hamerton notices that in Byron’s mention of the “Bulbul” he 
seems to be struck by the height ftom which the sound comes: 


‘“‘ His thousand songs are heard on high,” 


is a line in “The Giaour,” and in the opening of “Parisina” the 
witching time is described that follows the decline of day: 


“It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard.” 

But the nightingale does not sing upon the wing as the lark 
does, whose voice is heard from heaven’s gate; rather does its 
music sound like “the bell’s note from a cathedral tower or the 
muzzin’s voice from a minaret.” Byron, in “The Bride of 
Abydos,” in connection with the nightingale, introduces the 
superstition that is found in many countries, that the souls of 
the departed visit the world again in the form of birds. 

Wordsworth, Shelly, Keats and Matthew Arnold, all have 
written poems upon the nightingale, the latter avowedly catch- 
ing the inspiration from classic story, recalling the earliest of 
nightingale lyrics, from Aristophenes, and the Homeric legend 
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of Philomela, who is thus noticed in the Odyssey: “As when 
the daughter of Pandarus, the swarthy nightingale sings beau- 
tifully when the spring newly begins, sitting in the thick 
branches of trees, and she, frequently changing, pours forth her 
much-sounding voice, lamenting her dear Itylus, whom once 
she slew with the brass through ignorance.” So the famous 
song on the “ Birds” commences: 

















“Awake! awake! 
Sleep no more, my gentle mate! 
With your tiny, tawny bill 
Wake the tuneful echo shrill 
On vale and hill, 
Or on her airy, rocky seat, 
Let her listen and repeat 
The tender ditty that you tell, 
The sad lament, 
The dire event 
To luckless Itys that befell.” 





The ode of Keats is the most celebrated of modern tributes 
to this 


















“‘Light-winged Dryad of the woods,’’ 


and most beautiful it is. Leigh Hunt tells us in connection with 
it: “The poet had then his mortal illness on him, and knew it. 
‘Never was the voice of death sweeter.” Mrs. Browning, writing 
‘in Italy, makes her verse tell us of the enchantment wrought by 


“ The nightingales, 
Which pluck our heart across a garden wall, 
(When walking in the town,) and carry it 
So high into the bowery almond_-trees, 
We tremble and are afraid, and feel as if 
The golden flood of moonlight unaware 
Dissolved the pillars of the steady earth, 
And made it less substantial.” 











It was an affectation of classicism in Milton to call the night- 
ingale the “Attic bird,” because, Philomela was the daughter of 
aking of Attica. Yet taken with the context, the epithet has a 
certain appropriateness. It occurs in “Paradise Regained,” 
and Milton is describing 
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* The olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick warbled notes the summer long.” 


But there is not this extenuation for Gray in his “Ode on the 
Spring,” where 


“The Attic warb’er pours her throat 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note.” 


With the Greeks, the nightingale and halcyon were both 
sculptured upon tombs, as symbols of mourning. 

Leaving night for morning, mourning for joy, we find in the 
lark its bird symbol. And here Dante is found writing memo- 
rable words. He notices both the swallow and the nightingale 
also, but of the lark simile in the “ Paradiso,” there is this nota- 
ble commendation from Landor: “All the verses that ever 
“ were written on the nightingale,” he says, “are scarcely worth 
“the beautiful triad of this divine poet on the lark. In the first 
“of them do you not see the twinkling of her wings against the 
“sky. As often as I repeat them, my ear is satisfied, my heart 
“(like hers,) contented.” Here is Longfellow’s translation of 
the passage : 

‘* Like as the lark that in the air expatiates, 


First singing, and then silent with content 
Of the last sweetness that doth satisfy her.” 


In England the skylark is always heard most in spring, 
though it sings from February to October. Lovers of English 
verse recall always at its mention Shakespeare’s song: 


«“ Hark! Hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalic’d flowers that lies ; 
And winking mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise.” 


This is zsthetically perfect, despite its ungrammatical license 
of 


« Chaliced flowers that /ées,’? 
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Not so well known is a little song of Davenant’s, where the 
the lark is made to wake his mistress, and the fancy of the 
poet gives him words to sing at her window; and pretty as it 
is, we feel that Shakespeare’s was the trues instinct, in not seek- 
ing a fallacious sympathy in nature with a lover’s passion : 


“The lark now leaves his watry nest, 
And climbing shakes his dewy wings; 

He takes this window for the east, 

And to implore your love he sings: 
‘Awake, awake! the morn will never rise 
’Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 


«¢¢ The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star, 
The ploughman from the sun his season takes; 
But still the lover wonders what they are, 

Who look for day before his mistress wakes ; 
Awake, awake; break thro’ your veils of lawn, 
Then draw your curtains and begin the dawn,’ ”’ 


The lark’s “watry nest’” is the dew besprinkled grass, for 
the singing bird of highest flight is the “ neebor sweet” of the 
lovely daisy, as Burns tells us: 


“ The bonnie lark companion meet, 
Bending thee ’mong the dewy weet, 
Wi’ speckled breast, 
When upwards springing blythe, to greet 
The purpling east,” 


The poets make frequent allusion to this contrast between 
the lark’s humble nest and lofty flight. Wordsworth has written 
two poems on the skylark, one of which closes with this coup- 
let: 

** Type of the wise who soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and home.” 


And the Etrick Shepherd in his musical verses on the sky- 
lark, has a similar reflection : 


“ Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth.” 


Wordsworth, in one of his poems, in which the birds are 
enumerated, gives precedence to the lark. He says of fancy: 





| 
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** At her bidding, ancient lays, 
Steeped in dire griefs, the voice of Philomel, 
And that fleet messenger of summer days, 
The swallow, twittered subject to like spell; 
But ne’er could fancy bend the buoyant lark 
To melancholy service, Hark! O hark! 


“‘ The daisy sleeps upon the dewy lawn, 

Not lifting yet the head that evening bowed; 
But Ae is risen, a later star of dawn, 
Glittering and twinkling near yon rosy cloud; 
Bright gem, instinct with music, vocal spark, 
The happiest bird that sprang out of the ark! 


“ Hail, blest above all kinds !—supremely skilled 
Restless with fixed to balance high with low, 
Thou leav’st the halcyon free her hopes to build 
On such forbearance as the sea may show; 
Perpetuated flight, unchecked by earthly ties, 
Leavest to the wondering Bird of Paradise. 
Faithful, though swift as lightning the meek dove, 
Yet more hath nature reconciled in thee; 

So constant with thy downward eye of love, 

Yet in aerial singleness so free ; 

So humble, yet so ready to rejoice, 

In power of wing and never-wearied voice! ” 


Shelly’s “Ode to a Skylark” holds rank with Keats’ upon 
the nightingale. Leigh Hunt has noticed its happily descriptive 
stanza, like the song of the bird—part of it eager, abrupt, hur- 
ried, then closing as by a long drawn note, with the effusive 
Alexandrine. Shelly thinks of the lark only as his song fills 
the air, while “ from heaven or near it,” he is pouring forth his 
full heart ; and he writes of the bird in one line as a 


—*Scorner of the ground,” 


Upon which Leigh Hunt comments: “ Not that the lark, in 
“any vulgar sense of the word, scorns the ground, for he dwells 
“upon it; but like the poet, nobody can take leave of common- 
“places with more heavenly triumph. 
Shakespeare says in one of his sonnets: 
“ Haply I think on thee, and then my state, 


(Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth,) sings hymns at heaven’s gate.” 
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And Mrs. Browning uses the lark for a simile, feeling the ap- 
parent sympathy of the triumphant bird of morning with the 
poet’s higher mood: 

‘* My soul was singing at a work apart, 
Behind the wall of sense, as safe from harm 


As sings the lark when sucked up out of sight, 
In vortices of glory and blue air.” 


The blackbird and the thrush both begin to sing in February 
and cease in July or August. They are each known by several 
names. The blackbird is also the ouzel and merle, and the 
thrush is the throstle and mavis. The blackbird is a species of 
thrush, and both this bird and the song-thrush, or throstle, are 
celebrated for their song. There is a ballad verse Bottom sings: 

“ The ouzel-cock, so black of hue, 
With orange tawny bill ; 


The throstle with his note so true, 
The wren with little quill.” 


And Ambrose Philips, in one of his pastorals, gives us this bit 
of realistic landscape: ; 


“ Hark! how they warble in the brambly bush, 
The gaudy gold-finch, and the speckly thrush, 
The linnet green, with others framed for skill, 
And blackbird fluting through his yellow bill.” 


In Scott we get a hint of attributed emotion: 


“ Merry it is in the good green wood 
When the mavis and merle are singing.” 


Tennyson, in these lines, seems to distinguish the mavis from 
the throstle : 

“ Her song the lintwhite swelleth, 

The clear voiced mavis dwelleth, 


The callow throstle lispeth, 
* * * * *& & 


Where Claribel low lieth.” 


Lintwhite is the name found in Scotch poetry for the linnet, as 


the laverock is the lark. Burns, with a true. feeling for nature, 
sings : 
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“ O, sweet are Coila’s haughs and woods 


When lint whites chant among the buds, 
* * *# 4 % # 


While thro’ the braes the cushat croods 
Wi’ wailfu’ cry!” 


Tennyson indulges a poet’s pleasing fancy in making the birds 
call upon the flying year to stay with them: 


“ The lint-white and the throttle-cock 
Have voices sweet and clear; 
Allin the bloome’d May 
They from the blosmy brere, 
Call to the fleeting year, 
If that he would them hear, 
And stay. 
Alas! that one so beautiful 
Should have so dull an ear.” 


Wordsworth has a poem on “The Green Linnet,” where his 
thoughts play with a light poetic charm about his theme: 


“ My dazzled sight the bird deceives, 

A brother of the dancing leaves; 

Then flits, and from the cottage eaves 
Pours forth his song in gushes ; 

As if by that exulting strain 

He mocked and treated with disdain 

The voiceless form he chose to feizn, 
While fluttering in the bushes.” 


Sara Coleridge speaks of this little poom as “ superficially fan- 
“ ciful, but internally far more,” as it “ derives its charm from the 
“exquisite description of the bird, and the feeling conveyed 
“through him, of vernal rapture.” 

The dove, or cushat, and the cuckoo, have each their pecu- 
liar notes, though they are not strictly singing birds. The dove, 
in classic verse, was sacred to Venus. Anacreon has an ode to 
“The Dove” — 

—‘‘ Emblematic bird of love,’? 
in which the bird tells of his being employed by the poet to 
carry dillets-doux. Spenser, in one of his sonnets, speaks of the 
dove under another name, and compares his love-lorn state with 
that of this bird’s: ; 
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“ Like as the culver on the bared bough, 
Sits mourning for the sbsence of her mate.” 


The Pleiads, according to classic story, nymphs of Diana, were 
first changed into pigeons, before their final transformation into 
stars, to dwell in the heavens forever. 

The cuckoo is celebrated by Chaucer, who relates a dream in 
which he heard this bird contend with the nightingale for ex- 
cellency in singing. Wordsworth has written lovingly of the 
cuckoo in the poem from which we have already quoted. It 
recalls to the poet in after years, the golden days of youth: 


““Q, blessed Bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 

An unsubstantial, fairy place; 
Thatis fit home for thee!” 


He has also a sonnet “To the Cuckoo,” in which he pays the 
bird this tribute : 


“ Not the whole warbling grove in concert heard 
When sunshine follows shower, the breast can thrill 
Like the first summons, cuckoo! of thy bill, 

With its twin notes inseparably paired.” 


The sparrow, like the dove and the swan, is sacred to Venus. 
In Sappho’s “Hymn to Venus,” her car is drawn by sparrows. 
Chaucer, in the “Assembly of Fowls,” who gathered on St. 
Valentine’s day to choose their mates, writes of 


—* The sparrow, Venus’ son.” 


Sparrows give their Latin name, fassares, to an order of birds, 
in which are included, Gilbert White says, probably all singing 
birds. The sparrow seems to have been the caged darling of 
poetical mistresses since the days of Catullus, who celebrates 
the sparrow of his Roman Lesbia, and writes an elegy at its 
death. In English poetry there are several similar laments, in 
imitation of the Latin poet, Cartwright adopting even the same 
name for his lady-love. In Drummond’s verse, “Phillis” 
moans the loss of her bird in strains less tender than mock he- 
toic, comparing the sparrow, for its bravery, to Hector, and in 
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the manner of its decease, to great Achilles. An earlier elegy 
than these, and of greater length and importance, is Skelton’s 
“Little Boke of Philip Sparrow,” still read for its wit and origi- 
nal though rude vigor. The birds are all called by name to 
be present at the obsequies : 


“All manner of birds in your kind, 
See none be left behind, 

Some to sing and some to pray, 
Every bird in his lay, 

The gold-finch, the wagtail, 
The jangling jay to rail, 

The flecked pie to chatter 

Of this dolorous matter, 

And robin red-breast, 

He shall be the priest, 

The requiem mass to sing 
Lofty warbling, 

With help of the red sparrow, 
And the chattering swallow, 
This hearse for to hallow.”? 


The swallow is the bird of summer, and its song is heard in 
England only from April to September. _ It is a bird of passage, 
following the sun. Shelley writes figuratively : 

“ The swallow summer comes again,” 

Shakespeare reminds us that there are flowers that come before 
the swallow dares, taking the winds of March with beauty ; and 
there is one flower the Greeks thought came and went with the 
swallow, from whom it received its name, ce/andine. It was 
supposed by some of the older naturalists that swallows retire 
to the bottom of the water during winter, and they assert that 
it is common for fishermen on the coast of the Baltic to take 
them in their nets in large knots, clinging together by their bills 
and claws, and that being brought into a warm room they will 
separate and begin to flutter as in spring. White, of Selborne, 
who is very curious about the habits of the /zrundines, noticed 
on the Thames in autumn that the swallows, “from the time they 
“began to congregate, forsaking the chimneys and houses, roosted 
“every night in the ozier beds of the aits or islets of that river.” 
And this, he thought, would seem to give countenance to the 
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strange opinion of their retiring under water at this season. “A 
Sweedish naturalist,” he adds, “is so much persuaded of that 
“ fact, that the talks in his Calendar of Flora, as familiarly of the 
“swallows going under water in the beginning of September as 
“he would of his poultry going to roost a little before sunset.” 
The swallow is the progue of classic story and a sister of the 
nightingale. So Drummond, in a poem on the swallow, ad- 
dresses her as “ Fond Progue.” Anacreon, in two of his odes, 
celebrates the swallow. One of these Mrs. Browning has par- 
aphrased very daintily : 


“ Tihou, indeed, little swallow, 

A sweet yearly comer, 

Art building a hollow 

New nest every summer, 

And straight dost depart 

Where no gazing can follow, 
Past Memphis, down Nile! 

Ay! but love all the while 
Builds his nest in my heart, 
Through the cold winter weeks.” 


In the gloomy action of “ Macbeth,” there is a lovely idvilic 
pause or resting-place, where this little bird is the chief feature 
in the landscape. It is the opening of the eighth scene in the 
first act, and we are before Macbeth’s castle. What an atmos- 
phere of reposeful beauty, and in ten lines how much is com- 
pressed, how much implied, of guilelessness, of innocent delight 
in nature and faith in man: 

“the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our genile senses. This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his leved mansionry, that the heavens’ breath 
Smells wooimgly here: no jutty frieze, buttress, 
No coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendant bed, and procreant cradle: where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have observ’d the air 
Is delicate.” 


Elswhere Shakespeare uses the martlet for a simile as a sym- 
bol of indiscretion : 
26 
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“ The fool-multitude, that choose by show, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
* * * but, like the martlet, 

Builds in the weather, on the outward wall 
Even—the force and road of casualty.” 


The swallow will always recall to lovers of poetry Tennyson's 
charming blank verse song in “The Princess :” 


«“ Oh, swallow, swallow, flying South.’’ 


Beautiful is the Scandinavian tradition that this bird hov- 
ered over the cross of our Saviour, crying “sva/a/ svalaf” 
(console! console!) After this it was called the bird of conso- 
lation, sva/a or swala. The stork received its name in a similar 
manner, as it flew over the cross uttering the note stryka! 
stryka / (strengthen! strengthen!) The swallow is noted for 
being more frequently on the wing than any other bird. “It is 
“a delicate songster,” says Gilbert White, “and in soft sunny 
“weather sings both perching and flying, on trees, in a kind of 
“concert, and on chimney tops.” 

As we have seen there are few birds that sing all through the 
summer, but some whom we have associated with spring are ° 
heard again in autumn. And there are one or two that are 
especially autumn birds, as the red-breast and the wren. Scott 
writes of autumn: 


“ Hoarser the wind and deeper sounds the rill, 
Yet lingering notes of sylvan music swell, 
The deep-toned cushat, and the red-breast shrill.” 


And Keats finds that this season has melodies of its own 
when— 
“with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden croft; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies.’’ 


Beautifully is the red-breast associated with autumn in 
Wordsworth’s sonnet on “The Frossachs,” quoted by Sharp in 
his “Poetic Interpretation of Nature.” Poetic tradition has 
assigned to this bird, and less notably to the wren, a peculiar 
sympathy for our race. Webster sings: 
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‘Call for the robin red-breast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves of flowers do cover 

The friendless bodies of unburied men.” 


In the old ballad of “The Children in the Wood: 


* No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives, 

Till robin red-breast piously 
Did cover them with leaves.” 


Addison thought this charming fancy was suggested to the 
poet by a passage in Horace, where he describes himself during 
one of his childish rambles, falling asleep in the woods, and 
doves cover him with myrtle boughs. In “Cymbeline,” Arvira- 
gus, after enumerating the flowers with which he will sweeten 
the grave of Fidele, adds: 

—‘the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill O bill, (sore-shaming 
These rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument! (bring thee all this; 


Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse.” 


Ruddock, an old name for the red-breast, is of Anglo-Saxon 
derivation. Collins has written a “ Dirge in Cymbeline” for the 
brothers to sing, of which this is a stanza: 


“ The red-breast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss, and gather’d flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid.’ 


We are told that Gray rejected from his elegy a stanza of 
similar purport. Mrs. Browning makes the old nursery ballad 
afford her a beautiful simile : 

« Ah, babe i’ the wood without a brother-babe ! 


My own self-pity like the red-breast bird, 
Flies back to cover all that past with leaves.” 


Wordsworth reminds us, that under different names, this bird 
isa universal favorite: 
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« Art thou the bird whom man loves best, 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 
Our little English robia, 
The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are sobbing ? 
Art thou the Peter of Norway boors ? 
Their Thomas in Finland 
And Russia far inland ? 
The bird who by some name or other 
All men who know thee call their brother, 
The darling of children and men?” 


“Red-breasts,” says Gilbert White, “sing all through the 
“spring, summer and autumn. The reason that they are called 
“autumn songsters is, because in the two first seasons “their 
“voices are drowned and lost in the general chorus; in the lat- 
“ter, their song becomes distinguishable.” The wren also sings 
all the year round, except in a hard frost, and has “a joyous, 
“easy, laughing note,” says this observing naturalist. Words- 
worth has not forgotten to notice this little bird, while celebrat- 
ing so many more obtrusive. He writes of her and her abode: 


«* This moss lined shed, green, soft and dry, 
Harbours a self-contented wren, 
Not shunning man’s abode, though shy, 


Almost as thought itself, of human ken. 
“ * “ * * * * 


To the bleak winds she sometimes gives 
A slender unexpected strain ; 
That tells the hermitess still lives, 
Though she appear not, and be sought in vain,’”” 


In the “Endymion” of Keats there is a beautiful address to the 
moon, where this tiny bird is included among the objects that 
feel its benediction: 


— the nested wren 
Has thy fair face within its tranquil pen, 
And from beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 
Takes glimpses of thee.” 
To bring out the full force of this passage, we must remember 
how the wren’s nest is constructed, letting in the moon’s rays 


as through a fairy window. “TI like his plan,” writes Hamer- 
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ton, “of a little door-way in the side just big enough for this 
“small person to pass through; it is infinitely more snug than 
“the commoner system of sitting in asort of enlarged egg-cup, 
“and besides these advantages, the wren’s house is not easily dis- 
“covered, being apparently a shapeless lump of moss, though so 
“artfully shaped within.” 

The owl is almost always associated with winter. It is the 
night-bird also, and in both connections, it is generally with an 
atmosphere of gloom and desolation that the poet surrounds it. 
In the opening of “Christabel” the owl is introduced as an 
eflective part of the landscape: 


«Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awaken’d the crowing cock; 
Tu-whit !—Tu-whoo! 
And hark, again ! the crowing cock, 
How drowsily it crew.” 


Leigh Hunt takes note: of the “appalling fancy” expressed in 
these lines which follow. It is as if the owls were in league 
with the powers of darkness. Christabel has been in a trance 
in the witch’s arms : 


“ By tarn and rill— 
The night-birds all that hour were still, 
But now they are judz/ant anew, 
From cliff and tower tu-whoo! tu-whoo! 
Tu-whoo! tu-whoo ! from wood and fell.” 


In that charming poem of Keat’s, “The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
how it accentuates the impression of the inclement night, this 
little touch of the poet’s: 


St. Agnes Eve-——ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers was a-cold.” 


He is cold and dreary, too, in Tennyson’s song: 


* Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits.” 


Byron in “Childe Harold,” finds the owl congenial to his mis- 
anthropic mood : 
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“Then let the winds howl on! their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and the night 

The sound shall temper with the owlet’s cry, 

As I now hear them in the fading light, 

Dim o’er the bird of darkness’ native site, 
Answering each other on the Palatine, 

With their large eyes all glistening gray and bright, 
And sailing pinions.”’ 


Shelley tells us in his little poem on “The Aziola,” how 
alarmed he was when “Mary” asked him in the gathering twi- 
light if he did not hear the azivla cry, lest it should be some 
tedious woman. Then Mary looked into his soul and laughed 
at his disquietude, for it.was— 


—“ nothing but a little downy owl.” 


In the closing stanza he describes its music: 
“Sad Aziola! many an eventide 
Thy music I had heard, 
By wood and stream, meadow and mountain side, 
And fields and marshes wide,— 
Such as nor voice, nor lute, nor wind, nor bird 
The soul ever stirr’d; 
Sad Aziola! from that moment I 
Loved thee and thy sad cry.” 


This was doubtless the same bird Mrs. Browning heard in 
Italy when she wrote: 


* Melodious owls, 
(If music had but one note and was sad, 
*Twould sound just so.’’) 
With Shakespeare, the owl loses her attributed melancholy: 
“When icicles hang by the wall, 


%* % * * * 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-whoo! 


Tu-whit! tu-whoo! a merry note.” 


“Owls have very oppressive notes,” says Gilbert White; 
“they hoot in a fine vocal sound, much resembling the vor 
“ humana, and reducible by a pitch-pipe to a musical key.” In 
classic fable the owl was Minerva’s bird, and partook of her wis- 
dom. These fables tell us also that Ascolaphus, who was in 
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the employ of Pluto, was changed into an owl by Proserpine, be- 
cause he told his master that she had eaten of the pomegranite 
seed; and having eaten of the food of hell she could never 
again dwell on earth. Drummond has a little poem, “To an 
Owl,” whom he addresses as Ascolaphus, and begs that he. will 
listen near the window of the poet’s mistress, and discover if she 
awakes and sighs for him. 


Associated with winter also is the swan with its half-mythical 
music. We are told of a swan in Iceland, which utters a note 
at long intervals like the sound of a violin, and this music is 
heard with greater delight as heralding,the appearance of mild 


weather. The swan was sacred to Apollo, the God of Music, 
and for this reason doubtless it became the synonyme for poet. 


It was thought to sing only at the hour of death. In the divine 
discourse of Socrates on the immortality of the soul, the phi- 
losopher makes the song of the swan serve his argument. 
“You think,” he says to his friends, “that upon the score of 
“foreknowledge and divining, I am infinitely inferior to the 
“swans. When they perceive approaching death they sing 
“more sweetly than before, because of the joy thay have in 
“going to the God they serve. But men, through the fear of 
“death, reproach the swans in saying that they lament their 
“death, and tune their grief in sorrowful notes. They forget to 
“make this reflection, that no bird sings when it is hungry, or 
“cold or sad ; nay, not the nightingale, the swallow or the lap- 
“wing, whose music they say is a true lamentation, and the ef- 
“fect of grief. But after all, these birds do not all sing out of 
“grief, and far less the swans ; which by reason of their belong- 
“ing to Apollo, are diviners, and sing more joyfully on the day 
“of their death than before, as foreseeing the God that awaits 
“them in the other world. And as for me, I think I serve 
“Apollo as well as they do; I am consecrated to that God as 
“well as they ; I have received from our common master the art 
“of divining as well as they have, and I am as little concernea 
“for making my exit as they are.” Wordsworth has a sonnet 
suggested by this passage of the Phaedon. 
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“TI heard (alas! "twas only in a dream,) 
Strains—which, as sage antiquity believed, 

By waking ears have sometimes been received, 
Wafted adown the wind from lake or stream; 

A most melodious requiem, a supreme 

And perfect harmony of notes achieved 

By a fair swan on drowsy billows heaved, 

O’er which her pinions shed a silver gleam, 

For is she not the votary of Apollo? 

And knows she not singing as he inspires, 

That bliss awaits her which the ungenial hollow 
Of the dull earth partakes not, nor desires ? 
Mount, tuneful bird, and join the immortal choirs ! 
She soared—and I awoke, struggling in vain to follow,’ 


Tennyson describes the song of “The Dying Swan” with a 
word-witchery that is unsurpassable. And how well he paints 
the desolation of the scenery: 


——“‘ The creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 
And the willow branches hoar and dank, 

And the wavy swell of the songing weeds, 

And the wave-worn horns of the echoing bank, 
And the silvery marish flowers that throng 

The desolate creeks and pools among, 

Were flooded over with eddying song.” 


Another bird associated with winter is the alcedo, or kingfisher, 
the halcyon of classic myth: 


** Halcyons brooding on a winter sea.” 


Ovid relates the pathetic story of Alcyone, daughter of AZolus, 
who, resolving to share the fate of her shipwrecked husband, 
threw herself into the sea. The loving pair immediately after flew 
upward as birds, and AZolus calmed the waters at the winter 
solstice, that they might build their nest upon its waves. Such 
was the origin of “halcyon days,” and the birds themselves be- 
came symbols of tranquility. Shelley makes use of them figu- 
ratively with this signification: 

“ Far far away, O ye, 

Halcyons of memory, 


Seek some far calmer nest 
Than this abandonded breast; 
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No news of your false spring, 

To my heart’s winter bring, 

Once having gone, in vain, 

Ye come again.’’ 
A bird with mythical attributes, is the pelican, supposed to feed 
its young with its life blood. Hence it became a symbol of the 
Saviour in Christian art. Byron writes of 
“the desert bird, 
Whose beak unlocks her bosom’s stream 
To still her famish’d nestlings’ scream, 
Nor mourns a life to them transferr’d,”’ 
Alfred de Musset, in his “ Nat de Mai,” finds here a beautiful 
simile; the pelican in this act of self-sacrifice representing the 
poet who delights the world by singing his own sufferings. 
The phoenix is altogether a bird of fable—a creation of the 

poets. Addison, in his “ Dialogues on Medals,” gives an inter- 
ing notice of the phoenix, whe appears on Roman coins as an 
emblem of eternity, and is there represented with a halo round 
his head, denoting him to be the offspring of thesun. He was 
said to resemble the eagle, and his colors were crimson and 
gold. He lived five hundred years, some accounts say a thous- 
and, then was consumed amid spices, and rose again from his 
own ashes. From Arabia to the Temple of the Sun in Heliop- 
olis, the phoenix then carried the nest, which was at once a cra- 
dle and a grave. The Latin poet, Claudian, celebrates the phee- 


nix as the 
“‘ godlike bird! whose endless round of years 


Outlasts the stars and tires the circling spheres.” 

He details at full length the marvellous attributes of this “ foster- 
“child of Phoebus.” Skelton writes of 

“ The bird of Araby, 

That potentially 

May never die.” 
Some legends represent him as singing his own requiem 
through fifty organ-pipes or orifices, extending from his bill to 
his tail. So Moore commemorates 

“The enchanted pile of that lonely bird 


Who sings at the last his own death-lay, 
And in music and perfume dies away.” 
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Linked with legend and superstition is the albatross, immop. 
‘alized by Coleridge in “The Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner.” 
Moore in “The Fire Worshippers,” alludes to the albatross as 
making her couch amid the clouds: 


“A ruined temple tower’d so high 
That oft the sleeping albatross 

Struck the wild ruins with her wing, 
And from her cloud-rocked slumbering 
Started—to find man’s dwelling there 
In her own silent fields of air.” 


Our own Poe has gathered into his verse all the mystery and 
gloom that centres about that evil-omened bird, the raven: 

The eagle, the king of birds, Jove’s own servitor, is finely 
portrayed in these triplets of Tennyson’s: 


“ He clasps the crag with crooked hand; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunder bolt he falls.’ 


Miss K. M. Row tanp. 





ART. IX.—Sermons and Lectures. By William Elbert Mun- 
sey, D. D., Macon, Ga. J. W. Burke & Co. 1878. 


The book whose title heads this article, is in the main, well 
gotten up. The paper, printing, and binding, are all at least 
moderately good. The engraving of Dr. Munsey, opposite the 
title-page, is a capital likeness of that wonderful man, and, to- 
gether with the engraving of St. Charles Avenue M. E. Church, 
South, New Orleans, La., the last that Dr. Munsey served, will 
much enhance the value of the volume. Having made these 
favorable statements, there are some adverse criticisms which it 
is right to make. The first of these is, that the editor has not 
done his full duty. No doubt the pressure upon Bishop Keen- 
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er’s time is very great, but no man ought to undertake a work 
of so much importance unless he can afford to do it well. That 
Bishop Keener has the requisite ability for such a task, will not 
be doubted by any who knows him; and it is to be hoped that, 
in case a second edition of this book is called for, he will yet 
exercise his editorial functions with more severity. In the sec- 
ond place, the proof has not been well read. There is an 
amount of bad spelling in the book which would never have 
escaped the eye of a first-class proof-reader, and‘ which would 
discredit a first-class publisher. Antitype, for example, occurs 
uniformly as antetype. 

It is to be hoped that this book will have a wide circulation, 
not only on account of its intrinsic merits, but also because the 
gross profits arising from its sale accrue to the benefit of Dr. 
Munsey’s family, it being understood that some benevolent 
Christian gentleman, whose goodness finds a fitting parallel in 
his modesty, will bear the whole expense of publication. Such 
acts are sufficiently rare in our age to be worthy of at least a 
passing notice. 

It is not too much to say, that Dr. Munsey was one of the 
most remarkable men of this generation. He was born in 
Bland county, Virginia, on July 13th, 1833. His father, Rev. 
David Munsey, and his grandfather, Rev. Zachary Munsey, 
were botli local preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
and, though of limited education, were both possessed of con- 
siderable native gifts. His uncle, Rev. Thomas K. Munsey, 
was for a long while one of the most talented, acceptable, and 
useful members of the Holston Conference. The family is 
marked by strong characteristics, and of these Dr. Munsey had 
his full share. His mother, who is still living in Missouri, is an. 
excellent woman, and no doubt had much to do in preparing 
Dr. Munsey for his future success. At ten years of age he 
joined the church; at seventeen he was thoroughly converted 
while attending a camp-meeting at. Kimberlin camp-ground, in 
Bland county, Virginia. From this time until he was twenty- 
two years old, ine showed a strong thirst for knowledge. By 
dint of personal application, he prepared himself for teaching 
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an ordinary country school. He also learned and taught the 
rudiments of vocal music with much success. It was at this 
period that he was unconsciously laying the foundations of that 
lecture on music, which he afterwards deiivered so widely and 
with such remarkable effect. From those who knew him there 
is universal testimony that he was a loving and dutiful sop, 
The whole of his limited income went into the hands of his de. 
pendent mother, to be used in the support of herself and her 
smaller children. There is a genuine pathos in this extract 
from her diary, of date November 21st, 1856: “William E, 
“Munsey left home this morning. It was a sorrowful morning 
‘indeed, my lonely children and myself weeping for my child, 
“who has been our support. We are now left in the hands of 
“God. He will provide forme. I have always prayed for that 
“ child—that the good Lord would take him to Himself and make 
“a preacher of him; and I feel more than thankful this day, that 
“such has been my steady prayer. I implore Heaven this 
“morning, with all that a mother’s heart can wish and feel, for 
“the blessing to rest upon my son, and make him useful in the 
“cause of his Master.” In the fall of 1856, he was received 
into the Holston Conference, and appointed to Decatur Circuit, 
He succeeded from the beginning. Next year he was sent to 
Chattanooga. Here he rose rapidly in public estimation. The 
ten following years were years of rapid growth. It is believed 
by those who knew him best, that he reached his climax about 
1866-7. Speaking on this point, Rev. R. N. Price, a life-long 
friend, says: “The greatest efforts we ever heard from Munsey, 
“were two sermons, preached at Wabash camp-ground, Giles 
“county, Virginia, in the fall of 1865. One of these sermons 
“was his noted sermon on Eternal Death. It was preached on 
“ Sabbath, at eleven o’clock, toa very large concourse of people. 
“Tt was near the place of his birth, and many of his old ac 
“ quaintances listened with amazement. One man stood near the 
“altar during the whole sermon, which was over an hour in 
“length, and a large part of the time tears were coursing down 
“his cheeks. This sermon, though on a gloomy subject, had 
“many beautiful passages, many descriptions of natural scenery, 
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“that were life-like and calculated to fill the listener with ex- 
“ quisite pleasure. His description of the lost soul was Mil- 
“tonic. His sermon on Monday, was on The Resurrection. It 
“was as ‘Paradise Regained’ to ‘Paradise Lost;’ it was inferior 
“to it, but it was beautiful, eloquent, touching, useful. We 
“never afterwards heard him excel these two efforts. Munsey’s 
“power was at that time at its maximum, though his reputation 
“was purely local. He wasscarely known outside the Holston 
“Conference.” 

In 1866 he was transferred to the Baltimore Conference, and 
was stationed at Alexandria. Here, and afterwards at the Central 
Church in Baltimore, vist audiences hung upon his ministry, 
and his fame went abroad over the land. In 1869 he was elected 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the M. E. 
Church South, which position he occupied for one year. This 
year was a perfect ovation to him. He traveled from the Poto- 
mac to the Gulf; and everywhere met such a reception as no 
Methodist preacher had received since Bascom. In 1870 he 
again returned to Central Church, Baltimore. In 1871 he 
located and removed to Jonesboro’, Tennessee. Here he re- 
mained for several years, lecturing, as occasion would allow, in 
order to support himself and family. In 1875 he was re-ad- 
mitted into the Holston Conference, transferred to the Louisi- 
ana Conference, and stationed at St. Charles Avenue Church, 
New Orleans. After serving this Church for one year, he again 
returned to Jonesboro’, Tennessee, where, on the 23d of Octo- 
ber, 1877, at g o’clock A. M., he died-upon his knees beside his 
bed. Such is the brief chronicle of his life. It remains to 
form some estimate of those characteristics, physical, intellectual, 
aesthetic and moral, which enabled him to reach and maintain 
so commanding a position among his fellow-men. 

In personal appearance, Dr. Munsey was not prepossessing. 
‘He was over six feet high, and very slenderly built. The gen- 
eral impression that he made was one of decided angularity. 
When he gesticulated, his arms did not sweep in circles, and 
his movement was awkward and ungainly. He was not careful 
of his dress, and even the best dress would not have become 
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him. There was, however, a great depth in his restless blue 
eyes ; and his high-protruding forehead bespoke a powerful in- 
telligence. His voice was neither strong nor sweet. On the 
contrary it lacked almost all of the best elements of vocal 
power. At times, however, when it became the vehicle of his 
ponderous periods, it seemed to draw from them a new and 
higher gift. On the whole, it may be said that Dr. Munsey’s 
abilities were not enhanced to any considerable extent by his 
natural physical endowments. 

His early opportunities for self-improvement were of the 
most meagre character. The great poverty of his family com- 
pelled him to labor late and early for a support. The better 
part of his first acquisitions were made at night by the light of 
pine knots, after days of arduous toil in the field or forest. In 
spite of these disadvantages he learned with facility; and by 
the time that he was twenty-one years of age, he had, as already 
stated, made himself a tolerably competent school teacher; 
and, what was of far greater importance, he had devel- 
oped that love for good, strong, bracing books, which he never 
afterwards lost, and that habit of close and unremitting intel 
lectual application which he never afterwards relaxed. In the 
course of years, he became quite a respectable scholar, though 
it is a mistake to say, in the language of an enthusiastic eulo 
gist, “ He was as familiar with anatomy as if he had been a Sir 
“ Charles Bell ; with mental phenomena as if he had been a John 
“Locke; with mythology as if he had been a Greek, and had 
“lived in Greece a thousand years.” The truth is that Dr. 
Munsey’s culture, like that of every man wha is largely self 
educated, had a very ragged edge to it. This assertion will 
not seem strange to any one who will critically examine the 
volume that furnishes the occasion for this paper. We. have 
learned, by sad experience, not to put too much trust in those 
reputations for encyclopedaic knowledge which are wont to as- 
tonish a too credulous world. Dr. Munsey’s knowledge of the 
English tongue was good, for he had read extensively in the 
works of its best authors. Philosophy, history, biography, 
“oetry, science, romance—all had charms for him. But he was 
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not critical. In reading his sermons, you miss those finer felicities 

of speech which reveal the thoroughbred scholar. We remem- 
ber once to have read a criticism from his pen on the works of 
-_Thackery, which was a sad performance. His acquaintance 
with Latin and Greek, though it stood him in good stead, was 
of the dictionary sort. He was very fond of etymtological cru- 
dities. In science he went over a wide field and gained much 
valuable information; but he never became accurate. No 
scientist would write such a sentence as this: “Molecules of 
“rock, minims of water, and particles of light, chemically 
“crumbling, form first the bud, then the bloom, then the fruit.” 
It is nonsense. Here is another specimen: “The form of the 
“inquiry is now seen in the efforts of the modern philosophers 
“to discover the monads, the ultimate atoms of the material 
“universe; and the recent invention of an improved microscope 
“has awakened expectation in that direction.” Now there is 
not a philosopher living, outside of the lunatic asylums, who 
expects to get a vision of the ultimate atoms. They are be- 
lieved to exist, to have real size and weight, but they are sup- 
posed to be so small that no possible multiplication of micro- 
scopic power can ever reveal them to the sight. According to 
the mathematical computation of Thompson, it takes one hun- 
dred million million million of them to make a cubic inch. 

A third quotation will be sufficient on the present point: “It 
“is scientifically demonstrated that the earth is a globe of 
“melted matter, enclosed in a crust or cyst, at most sixty miles 
“thick.” Scientifically demonstrated indeed! It never was 
anything more than a working hypothesis, and it is not now 
believed by the most advanced scientists. 

That Dr. Munsey had capacity, not merely for the most ex- 
tensive, but also for the most accurate knowledge, is not here 
denied. On the contrary, it is expressly affirmed. But for 
gaining such scholarship he did not have the opportunity. 
That he learned as much as he did, and learned it as well as he 
did, isa marvel. He could never have done so had his talents 
been below the highest. There was no side of his mind’ which 
Was not strong. He was endowed with a rare conjunction of 
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extraordinary gifts. His faculty of reflection was unusually vig_ 
erous. He knew how, by successive steps of abstraction and 
generalization, to rise through and beyond all mere phenomena, 
all merely secondary causes, till he stood face to face with that 
primal unity, the Great Uncaused First Cause. Probably no 
man ever lited who had a more vivid apprehension of God, as 
the beginning and end of all things—the alpha and omega of 
all thought—than had Dr. Munsey. The following passage 
(p. 52) is in his best vein: “The mind must have an ultimate 
“upon which to repose. It sees matter, naturally inertmatter in 
“motion. It inquiresfor the cause. It is not sufficient to tell it that 
“it isalaw of nature. This it regards as no cause, for law is only 
“a mode of action, and, therefore, of itself nothing. It seesa 
“stone, when cast up, naturally fall to the earth. It is not suf- 
“ficient to tell it that it is the attraction of gravitation. This 
“may satisfy a school-boy for atime, but a philosophic mind 
“very thoughtfully regards the assignment of the cause as are- 
“statement of the phenomenon in question. It knows that mat- 
“ter of itself possesses no such power. . . . It cannot 
‘regard the mere fact as the end of all philosophic inquiry, nei- 
- “ther can it rest in an eternal succession of causes, it demands 
“a First Cause. It sees that material things exist, and it de- 
“mands their origin, and a recognitory basis for their being. 
“Tt is not worth while for clerical dogmatists, ecclesiastical 
“ charlatans, enshrined ignorance, and a bigoted sciolism, to in- 
“terpose; the aspirations of mind will lead man on, and mind, 
“in obeying them, will but obey God; and it will trample down 
“all opposition, storm the citadel and discover the secret—it 
“will know the First Cause.” 

Dr. Munsey was in his chief glory when he was revelling in 
the productions of his imagination. He had both the creative 
force of true genius, and the plastic power of the skillful artist 
and this last remark is true, in spite of the fact that his pictures 
are at times grotesque and inconsistent. It would be easy to 
fill an article with quotations to prove this assertion. But our 
limited space forbids extensive illustration. In the sermon om 
the Eternity of God occurs this fine passage (p. 50): “Around 
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“us and above us is an invisible elastic fluid, surrounding the 
“earth to a height, variously estimated from forty to one hun- 
“dred miles, and abounding with the most wonderful and inter- 
“esting phenomena. In its fields are the birth-chambers of the 
“tempest, and the caravansaries of the travelling storm. In its 
“grial pavilions is the home of the lightning, the chariots of the 
“hurricane, the steeds of the wind, the palace of Iris, and the 
“pleasure-grounds of her attendant nymphs.” Perhaps Dr. 
Munsey never wrote a grander passage than the one with which 
we will now conclude these quotations (see p. 58): “God is 
“eternal (?) with reference to space. In every point, however 
“infinitessimal in the limitless and trackless regions of immeusity, 
“He is present in all the perfections of His being. Not ina 
“state of division or diffusion, but in the aggregated capabilities 
“and powers of His indiscerptible essence and nature. If a 
“circle is infinite, it is easy to perceive that its centre is anywhere 
“and everywhere within the circle, and we have a ubiquitous 
“center. Likewise, within the infinitude of the Divine exis- 
“tence a ubiquitous central and centralized mind, a God every- 
“where, yet all of Him at any one given pointin space. Every 
“intelligent creature, whether he inhabits hell or heaven, the 
“misty orbs of the nebulz or the material globe, may truthfully 
“say every moment, ‘Thou God seest me.’ Every thrill of 
“their thoughts, every volition of their wills, trembles with awful 
“distinctness in the light of His presence. His eye kindled toa 
“blaze reveals the erratic track of every comet, and the trodden 
“path of every rolling sphere. Universal space is filled with 
“the universal glories of this ubiquitous presence. My hearers, 
“God is here! He is here in the full measure of all that con- 
“stitutes Him. He is here in as absolute a sense as if He was 
“nowhere else. All His power, all His knowledge, all His 
“wisdom, all His holiness, all His mercy, and all His goodness 
“are in this room—totalized and unified—till every inch of air 
“from floor to roof is instinct with God. He is beneath our 
“feet, above our heads, behind us, beside us, and before us, 
“within us and without us. He is in the aisles, He is in the 
“chancel, He is in the pulpit, He is in the galleries—God fills 
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“the church. And His great eye is flashing right in our faces, 
“and shining along every fibre and vein, and kindling in our 
“brains—our souls are naked to His gaze. Hush! O, hush, 
“every thought! the awful God is in His sanctuary—we feel His 
“presence. God is here.” 

Dr. Munsey was, above all things else, a preacher. We re- 
member to have heard him deliver, in 1870, the sermon on the 
Eternity of God, from which, as being a representative produc- 
tion, all of the above quotations have been made. The audi- 
ence was large, embracing some of the most eminent men of 
the church. The,effect of the sermon was truly remarkable, 
He grasped and swayed the whole body of his listeners as easily 
as the wind sways the trembling tops of the forest trees. He 
had made the most elaborate preparation. Not only was his 
manuscript before him, but every word that he uttered seemed 
to have been fused in the burning furnace of his own mental ac- 
tivity, and to fall like fire from Heaven upon his audience, 
Those who will draw their conception of his power from this 
published volume can never know the full measure of his 
ability. He was utterly unlike any one else. No one could 
ever have made a successful attempt at imitating him. He had 
an enthusiasm for preaching. He made everything else subor- 
dinate to this. Lecturing was not a profession with him. He 
looked upon it as an incident of his life. To become a recog- 
nized power in the pulpit was the commanding ideal of his 
being. To realize this ideal, he was willing to undergo any 
labor, to endure any strain. We have no doubt that his death 
was much hastened by his methods of sermonizing. He was 
not content to merely prepare his discourses. He was not con- 
tent to merely put them upon paper. He conned them over 
and over. He re-wrote them time and again. He weighed 
each sentence ; he meditated on almost every word. He carried 
the whole about as a perpetual load upon his mind and heart. 
No man could have stood such a life, especially no man organized 
as highly as he was. Before he was forty years old he wasa 
nervous wreck. But he could not break the habits of study 
which were the growth of years. Moreover, the imperious ne- 
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‘ cessity of keeping up the reputation which he had created, of 
not falling below himself, of not disappointing public expecta- 
tion, was a perpetual spur to intellectual activity. His reputa- 
tion was too heavy a burden for him. In the effort to bear it 
he died. 

Dr. Munsey’s social powers were good. It is a mistake to 
suppose that he was a reserved and uncommunicative man. 
While it is true that he was not specially talkative in general 
society, and did not aspire to shine in the social circle ; yet it is 
equally true that in the company of his chosen friends he was 
easy, open, frank. Indeed there was at times an abandon in his 
manners which one would have hardly expected in a man of his 
position. He would tell anecdotes by the hour, laugh, sing and 
be as joyous as a lark. In his own home, he was at his best. 
He loved his wife and children most tenderly, and left nothing 
undone that would contribute to their happiness. 

He was not without his faults. Whois? It is not the pur- 
pose of this writer to rake up and parade before the public 
all the details of those accusations which darkened his closing 
years. Those who knew him most intimately cherish the com- 
pletest confidence in his integrity ; and, while not attempting to: 
palliate the errors that marred his character and diminished 
his usefulness, they believe that his heart was always in the 
tight place. Inthe town in which he spent his last days, there 
is now no one to speak a harsh word against his memory. 
Let us be charitable. Perfection is not in man. Only one sin- 
less being has ever trodden the earth. To be in any measure 
like him is as much as we can hope. Dr. Munsey is dead. In 
his death a brilliant luminary was put out. He wrought a good 
work for his generation. Far be it from us to play the part of 
censorious and Pharisaical critics. Regutescat in pace. 


E. E. Hoss. 
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ART X—Charlotte Cushman. Her Letters, and Memories of Her 
Life. By Emma Stebbins. Boston. Houghton, Osgood & 
Co. 1878. 


The great and good life of Charlotte Cushman, crowned as it 
was, with an extraordinary success, is full of a peculiar and ten- 
der interest to the American people. Her ancestors, for eight 
generations were Americans; the founder of the family being 
Robert Cushman, who emigrated to this country for conscience 
sake, in 1620. He was appointed, by the emigrants in the famous 
Mayflower, one of their financiers and managers, and before his 
return to England he delivered a sermon to the Pilgrims, which 
has since become quite noted as the first sermon delivered and 
printed in New England. 


On one of Miss Cushman’s professional visits to Boston, Theo- 
dore Parker presented her with a copy of this sermon, first pub- 
lished in London, in 1622, and afterwards re-printed in Boston, 
in 1724. Ata later period, (1846,) Judge Davis said in a letter 
to Charles Ewer, Esq., the publisher of a new edition of Mr. 
Cushman’s sermon: “ That discourse is a precious relic of an- 
“cient times ; the sound good sense, good advice, and pious spirit 
“which it manifests will, it may be hoped, now and in all future 
“time, meet with approval and beneficial acceptance in our com- 
“ munity.” 

The earnestness, sincerity, and perseverance which so distin- 
guished Robert Cushman, two centuries ago, were the inheri- 
tance and the very foundation of the brilliant success which 
marked the caerer of his descendant, Charlotte Cushman. 

We have, unfortunately, only very brief memoranda, taken 
from Miss Cushman’s own lips, in her latter years, to aid us in 
gathering some scanty information about her childhood and 
early youth. She took so little interest in the idea of posthu- 
mous fame; and often said, sadly : “ What is or can be the record 
“ofan actress, however famous? They leave nothing behind but 
“the vaguest of memories. Ask any number of persons to give 
“you a real picture or positive image of the effect produced by 
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‘ “any great actor in his time, and they can tell you nothing more 
“than that it was fine, it was grand, it was overwhelming; but 
“ask them how did he do such or such a thing? how did he render 
“such a passage? describe his manner, his gesture, even his perso- 
“nal appearance, that we may have a living picture of him, and they 
“areat once ataloss, Itisall gone; passedaway. Now, other 
“artists, poets, painters, sculptors, musicians produce something 
“which lives after them and enshrines their memories in positive 
“evidences of their divine mission ; but we, we strut and fret our 
“hour upon the stage, and then the curtain falls, and all is dark- 
“ness and silence.” 

But the loving remembrance with which Miss Cushman is 
regarded by her countrymen and countrywomen rests upon a 
much surer basis than her mere fame as an actress—proud as 
we may well be of that fame. As we read her story—of her 
self-denying and persevering efforts to support her family; of 
her loving heart, and open hand, ever ready to help the suffer- 
ing and needy, ennobling the profession she loved, and pre- 
serving her sweetness of temper amid prosperity and admiration, 
as well as through the utmost physical anguish, our hearts may 
well glow with tenderest thanksgiving that such a woman lived, 
and that her people were our people, and her God our God. 

Charlotte Cushman begins her reminiscences in the following 
way: “I was born atom-boy. My earliest recollections are of 
“doll’s heads ruthlessly cracked open to see what they were 
“thinking about ; I was possessed with the idea that dolls could 
“and did think. I had no faculty for making doll’s clothes, but 
“their furniture I could make skillfully. I could do anything 
“with tools. . . Climbing trees was an absolute passion ; 
“nothing pleased me so much as to take refuge in the top of 
“the tallest tree when affairs below waxed troubled or insecure: 
“I was very destructive to toys and clothes, tyrannical to 
“brothers and sister, but very social, and a great favorite with 
“other children. Jmitation was a prevailing trait.” 

This faculty of imitation was often exercised unconsciously, 
as the following incident will show. She says: “On one occa- 
“sion, when Henry Ware, pastor »f the old Boston Meeting- 
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“ House, was taking tea with my mother, he sat at table talking, 
“with his chin resting in his two hands, and his elbows on the 
“table. I was suddenly startled by my mother exclaiming, 
“ Charlotte, take your elbows off the table and your chin out of 
“your hands; it is not a pretty position for a young lady. I was 
“ sitting in exact imitation of the parson, even assuming the ex- 
“ pression of his face.” 

Refering again to this imitative faculty, Charlotte says: 

“ Besides singing everything, I exercised my imitative powers 
“in all directions, and often found myself instinctively imitating 
“the tones, movements, and expression of those about me. I’m 
“afraid I was what the French call ‘uz enfant terrible ;’ in the 
“vernacular, an awful child! full of irresistible life and impulsive 
“will; living fully in the present, looking neither before nor 
“after; as ready to execute as to conceive; full of imagination, 
“a faculty too often thwarted and warped by the fears of parents 
“and friends that it means insincerity and falsehood, when it is, 
“in reality but the spontaneous exercise of faculties as yet un- 
“known to the possessor and misunderstood by those so-called 
“trainers of infancy.” 

It is said that Miss Cushman often set the table in a roar of 
laughter by a vivid representation of a hen pursued and finally 
caught, or of the strange mistrustful behavior of a parrot. In 
her reminiscences she speaks of her grandmother as possessing 
this faculty of imitating creatures in a remarkable degree, and 
tells of her sitting at the old lady’s feet listening with breathless 
interest while she sang a song of the period, accompanying it 
with a perfect imitation of every creature belonging to the farm 
yard. Charlotte’s uncle, Augustus Babbitt, who led a sea-faring 
life, took great interest in his bright little niece; he offered her 
prizes for proficiency in her studies, and was the first to take 
her to the theatre. She says: 

“ About this time I became noted in school asa reader, where 
“before I had only been remarkable for my arithmetic, the 
“medal for which could never be taken from me. I remember 
“on one occasion reading a scene from Howard Payne's trag- 
“edy of ‘Brutus,’ in which Brutus speaks, and the immediate 
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“result was, my elevation to the head of the class, to the evi- 
“dent disgust of my competitors, who grumbled out: ‘ No won- 
“der she can read, she goes to the theatre!’ I had been before 
“this very shy and reserved, not to say stupid, about reading 
“in school; afraid of the sound of my own voice, and very un- 
“willing to trust it; but the greater familiarity with the theatre 
“seemed suddenly to unloose my tongue, and give birth, as it 
“were, to a faculty which has been the ruling passion ever 
“since.” 

Reverses in the circumstances of the family obliged her pa- 
rents to take Charlotte from school at the early age of thirteen; 
and her remarkable voice seeming to indicate an opportunity 
for self-sustainment in that direction, her mother gave her all 
the advantages for instruction in singing their slender means al- 
lowed. While endeavoring to procure musical advantages for 
Charlotte, her mother went to see an old friend of the family, a 
retired sea-captain, who had invested his earnings in a piano- 
forte factory. His foreman was a man by the name of Chick- 
ering, afterwards the founder of the great business which is 
famed all over the world. It was in the establishment of this 
good friend, Captain Mackey, that Charlotte obtained the first 
teal knowledge of the science of music. Of the influence exer- 
cised by Mrs. Woods respecting the choice of her future profes- 
sion, and of their first interview, Charlotte speaks in these 
words: “When Mrs. Woods came to sing first in Boston, the 
“theatre only gave five representations in the week. They 
“were not licensed for the Saturday nights, and that evening 
“was usually devoted to concerts. On one of these occasions, 
“a piano being wanted, they came to select one at my practis- 
“ing establishment, and while there inquiries were made for a 
“contralto singer to sing one or two duets with Mrs. Woods. 
“Captain Mackey, always good and kind, spoke of me, and I 
“was sent for, to go up to the hotel and give a specimen of my 
“powers before Mrs. Woods. The voice was a very remarka- 
“ble one; it had almost two registers, a full contralto and al- 
“most a full suprano; but the low voice was the natural one. 
“It was at the Tremont House. Mrs. Woods received me 
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“very kindly, and I rehearsed with her, ‘As It Fell Upong 
“Day.’ She seemed to be much impressed by the voice, for 
“she immediately sent up stairs to ask Mr. Woods to come 
“down. He came, and I sang again, and at the end of the duet 
“they both seemed much pleased, and both assured me that 
“such a voice, properly cultivated, would lead me to any height 
“of fortune I coveted. After this first essay of my voice, Mrs, 
“Woods was always very kind to me, and I became her con- 
“ stant attendant in her walks. She talked to me much of the 
“pity it would be to waste my voice in mere teaching, and in- 
“fluenced greatly my determination to cultivate it for the 
“ stage.” 

At about this time, her father’s friend, Mr. R. D. Shepherd, 
of Shepherdstown, Va., gave her two years of the best culture 
that could be had in Boston, under John Paddon, an English 
organist and teacher of singing, the principal teacher of that 
day. “This,” she says, “was the foundation of my after suc- 
“cess, or rather of my after opportunity; for it put me in the 
“way of it, and even through failure became the foundation of 
“all my success in my profession.” Mr. Shepherd lived to find 
the fruition of his good deed; and it is pleasant to know that 
in 1858, on her last trip to New Orleans, when she had attained 
her high position and brilliant success, her early friend sought 
her out, and we may well imagine the happy greetings which 
were exchanged. It was at this time that Mr. Shepherd asked 
her to have her bust modelled for him, leaving the choice of 
artist to herself. It was modelled that winter by Emma Steb- 
bins, and after the death of Mr. Shepherd, was presented by his 
daughter, Mrs. Gorham Brooks, to the Handel & Haydn Soei- 
ety of Boston. 

Charlotte Cushman made her first appearance at the Tremont 
Theatre, in the part of the Countess Almaviva, in the “ Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” Her second appearance was as Lucy Bur- 
tram, in Guy Mannering. Very soon an engagement was made 
to sing in New Orleans, but owning to the change of climate, 
or too great strain upon her voice, she suddenly found it begifi 
to fail. In this strait, she asked advice of the manager, Mr. 
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‘Caldwell, who, at once, advised her to’be an actress arid not a 
singer. He gave her some parts to study, and presented her to 
Mr. Barton, the tragedian of the theatre, asking him to take an 
interest in her. He soon became impressed with her powers, 
and in a short time it was arranged that she should take the 
part of Lady Macbeth, to Mr. Barton’s Macbeth. She says: 
“So enraptured was I with the idea of acting this part, and so 
“fearful of anything preventing me, that I did not tell the man- 
“ager I had no dresses, until it was too late for me to be pre- 
“vented from acting it; and the day before the performance, 
“after rehearsal, I told him. He immediately sat down and 
“wrote a note of introduction for me to the tragedienne of the 
“French theatre, which then employed some of the best among 
“French artists for its company. This note was to ask her to 
“help me to costumes for the role of Lady Macbeth. 1 
“was a tall, thin, lanky girl at that time, about five feet six 
“inches in height. The French woman, Madam Closel, was a 
“short, fat person, of not more than four feet ten inches, her 
“waist full twice the size of mine, with a very large bust; but 
“her shape did not prevent her being a very great actress. The 
“ludicrousness of her clothes being made to fit me struck her 
“at once. She roared with laughter; but she was very goed 
“natured, saw my distress, and set to work to see how she 
“could help it. By dint of piecing out the skirt of one dress it 
“was made to answer for an underskirt, and then another dress 
“was taken in in every direction, to do duty as an overdress, 
“and to make up the costume. And thus I essayed; for the 
“first time, the part of Lady Macbeth, fortunately to the satis- 
“faction of the audience, the manager, and all the members of 
“the company.” 

It is certainly a remarkable instance of the audacity of genius 
that a young debutante should attempt, as her first effort, an im- 
personation of the difficult and complicated character of Lady 
Macbeth, But we are told that the performance was successful, 
and that her conception of the character did not materially dif- 
fer from her more mature realization of it. She had always a 
quick perception of whatever character she had to represent, 
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and instantly identified herself with it; hence, although she was 
‘a laborious student, and possessed, in a remarkable degree, the 
power which George Eliot gives as a definition of true genius 
—a great capacity and power for work—she owed her success 
chiefly to the spontaneous inspiration of the moment, 
Charlotte Cushman doubtless received in the successful per- 
formance of Lady Macbeth, at this time, a stimulus, the effects of 
which remained to cheer and encourage her when hard and ne- 
cessitous circumstances compelled her to take much lower 
paths in the profession she had chosen. She was very poor in 
those days, and had no place for study but the garret of the 
house in which she boarded. There.she used to sit for hours on 
the floor studying out her parts and pondering over the methods 
of their realization. The New Orleans season being at an end, 
Miss Cushman returned to New York, and entered into a con- 
tract with Mr. Thomas Hamblin, manager of the Park Theatre, 
for three years, at a salary to increase ten dollars a week each 
year, beginning at twenty-five dollars. Mr. Hamblin agreed to 
become responsible for the debt incurred in purchasing her ward- 
robe, deducting five dollars a week from her salary until the 
whole should be paid. Finding herself now in an independert 
position, she immediately sent for her mother, who was keeping 
a boarding-housc in Boston, and for her youngest brother. She 
got a situation for her eldest brother in New York, and placed 
her only sister in the care of a half-sister in Boston. 
Everything now seemed satisfactorily arranged for the win- 
ter; but, just one week before the engagement for which she 
was announced in New York, she was suddenly seized with 
chills and fever, and was seriously ill for three weeks, leaving 
but one week to make her New York impression; but in that 
week she acted Lady Macbeth, Jane Shore and Mrs, Haller, 
after which exertion she was again taken ill. Loss of time at 
this important crisis of her life produced mental anxiety, which, 
of course, increased her physical ailments; and, added to all 
this, on the second or third day of her illness, the Bowery 
Theatre was burned to the ground, with all her wardrobe um 
paid for, and her three years’ engagement at an end. In this 
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position, with so many dependent upon her, she applied to the 
stage manager of the principal theatre of Albany, and secured 
an engagement for five weeks, but she became such a favorite 
there that she remained five months. At the end of this time; 
however, she lost her young brother by a fall from a horse, and 
his death was a blow from which she never quite recovered. 
She says: “ This event made a very serious mark upon my life; 
“most of the enthusiasm and ambition, which had been a most 
“marked trait, seemed suddenly checked. I had less to work: 
“for, and I determined then, that knowing very little of my art as 
“art, 1 would seek to place myself in a position where I would 
“learn it thoroughly. I became aware that one could never sail . 
“a ship by entering at the cabin windows; he must serve and 
“learn his trade before the mast. This was the way that I would 
“henceforth learn mine.” 

Some of the letters of this young brother, to whom she was 
so devotedly attached, were carefully preserved by her. Some 
of them begin with “My Darling Sister;’ some, “Dear, Dar- 
ling Sister.” In one he says: “Tell Charley to come and see 
me; tell Susy to come, too, and you come, and mother, then 
there will be a good load of you.” And inanother:. “O how! 
wish I could see you before you go to New York. Do come up. 
Ihope Charley will come too. Iam so anxious to see him ; bless 
his old heart!” Beside his loving heart, we are told that he 
possessed genius of a brilliant type, and that Miss Cushman 
cherished the highest hopes of his future career. Her faithful 
maid, Sallie Mercer, tells us that the jacket he wore at the time 
of the accident was carefully preserved by his sister, and went 
with them from place to place through all their wanderings. 

After this she wrote to Mr. Simpson, of the Park Theatre, . 
asking for any opening there might be; and we find her taking 
the position of “walking lady,” and “general utility business,” 
ata salary of twenty dollars a week, which lasted three years, 
from September, 1837, to June, 1840. 

We have very scanty records of this time, and only know that 
it was filled up with hard work and intense study. In the win- 
ter of 1842 she undertook the management of the Walnut 
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Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and by her skill and cleverness, - 
made it a success. She being the leading personage, acted all of 
her immense repertoire. But when Mr. Macready offered to 
make arrangements in New York for her to act with him, and 
seeing an opportunity for improvement and study in this new 
plan, she immediately gave up her position as manager of the 
Philadelphia Theatre, and acted alternate nights between New 
York and Philadelphia for the term of Macready’s engagement 
in New York. 


Of those days of arduous work we have no record of her own. 
In some friendly letters received by her at that time, we find, 
that though struggling so bravely, always grappling with diffi- 
culties until they were fairly conquered, yet there were days of 
despondency, when the brave heart grew tired of the strife and 
was almost ready to give up in despair. In a letter from her 
friend, Mr. Gratton, British Consul at Boston, he alludes to 
some feeling of this kind which seems to have passed over her. 
He says: “You talk of quitting the profession in a year. I 
“expect to see you stand very high, indeed, in it by that time. 
“You must neither write, nor think, nor speak in the mood 
“that beset you three days ago. I have no doubt the cloud has 
“passed over, and that the fine sunshine and bracing air of this 
“very day are warming and animating you to the top of your 
“bent! (I wanted two or three words to finish the sentence, 
“and, as usual, found them in Shakespeare.”) 

In the same letter he says: “Are you not yourself tinged, 
“perhaps, by the same sensitiveness (to give it no harsher name, 
“which is, perhaps, the true one, after all,) so common to the 
“profession? Beware, not of jealousy, for I am sure jouw are 
“above its reach, but of over anxiety to please those whom the 
“ardour of your temperament leads you to over-estimate.” 

On October 26, 1844, Miss Cushman sailed for England, ac- 
companied by her faithful and devoted maid, Sallie Mercer. 
Her finances were not in a flourishing condition, and she was 
obliged to arrange for the maintenance of her family during her 
absence; so that she left a sufficient sum for that purpose, be- 
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side taking care that enough should remain untouched to enabie 
her return home in case of failure. 

She made several friends on board the Garrick, among them 
avery religious Presbyterian. Miss Cushman mentions a re- 
mark made by her, of which she says: “I am uncertain whether 
“she means it as a compliment, but she thought that people in 
“my profession were very different from what she finds me to 
“be.” It was said of Charlotte Cushman, that no one ever 
seemed to feel any antagonism with her on religious subjects, 
She was always sincerely religious, and had a reverent sympa- 
thy with all forms of belief; having an earnest faith that the 
prayer and thanksgiving most acceptable to God comes from 
the heart of the worshipper, not through the form of the wor- 
ship. 

On her first arrival in England she found a letter awaiting her 
from Mr. Macready, with a proposition for her to act with him- 
self and Miss Fancit, in Paris. Some misunderstanding arose 
between Miss Fancit and the managers, and Miss Cushman was 
unwilling to step into her place, and thus establish anything like 
arivalry with so favorite an actress. So that she immediately 
returned to London and there awaited her fate. In after years 
she. often talked of this time of suspense and anxiety. She 
lived in very humble lodgings, and was never ashamed of her 
struggles or her poverty, and would tell with a certain pride, as 
contrasting with the position she afterwards achieved for herself, 
of her straitened housekeeping, and with no little amusement of 
Sallie’s careful economies, and how they both rejoiced over an in- 
vitation to dinner, of which before long she had abundance and 
tospare. “Sallie,” says Miss Cushman, “lived on a mutton-chopa 
“day, and I always bought the baker’s dozen of muffins for the 
“sake of the extra one, and we ate them all, no matter how stale 
“they were ; and we never suffered for want of appetite in those 
“days. Sally always said those early days were the happiest they 
“had.” 

“In the midst of all this,” says her biographer, “she never 
“abated one jot of her determination to take a high place or 
“none, not even while she found herself reduced to her last sove- 
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“reign, as she was when Maddox, the manager of the Princess 
“Theatre, at last came to her. He was reported by the 
“watchful Sallie as walking up and down the street, early one 
“morning; too early for a visit. ‘He is anxious,’ said Miss 
“Cushman; ‘I can make my own term.s’” And so it proved, 
He wanted her to act with Forrest, then about to make his debu? 
before a London audience. She was not willing to appear to 
fill a secondary part, and stipulated that she should have her 
opportunity first and alone ; then, if she succeeded, she would be 
willing to act with Forrest. So it was settled. She made her 
impression and carried her point. This was the turning point 
in her career. ‘“ The tide, which taken at its flood, leads on to 
tortune.” It was not money she sought, but recognition; and 
she entered upon her first London engagement for a limited 
number of nights, at seven pounds a night. Her success in 
London was unparalleled; both publicly and socially it ex- 
ceeded her expectations. The newspapers of the day were full of 
enthusiastic tributes of praise. Her first appearance was in the 
tragedy of Fazio, and at the close of the performance the audi- 
ence were standing—some on benches, waving hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, and, as the Zimes said, “Miss Cushman’s career was 
certain.” 

After such pronounced success in London, her career in the 
provinces was secure; but before starting upon this tour she 
took a furnished cottage at Bayswater, and there established her 
family, whom she had summoned from America. It was there 
that she and her sister Susan studied “Romeo and Juliet” to- 
gether, the performance of which afterward created such 4 
JSurore in England. She was led to the choice of this play in 
order to secure her sister’s success with an English audienceé, 
and the newspaper comments upon the performance show how 
completely the heart of London was taken by storm. 

We select from the numerous notices of this play the ont 
written by the dramitist, James Sheridan Knowles, which will 
give our readers some idea of the estimation in which Miss 
Cushman was held by her intelligent and appreciative English 
audiences : 
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“] witnessed,’ he says, “with astonishment the ‘ Romeo’ of 
“Miss Cushman. Unanimous and lavish as were the encomi- 
“ums of the London press, I was not prepared for such a tri- 
“ymph of pure genius. You recollect, perhaps, Kean’s third 
“act of ‘Othello.’ Did you ever expect to see anything like it 
“again? I never did, and yet I saw as great a thing last Wed- 
“nesday night, in Romeo's scene with the /7zar, after the scene 
“of the banishment, quite as great. I am almost tempted to go 
“further. It was a scene of topmost passion, not simulated 
‘passion ; no such thing; real, palpably real ; the genuine heart- 
“storm was on, on in wildest fitfulness of fury, and I listened and 
“gazed and held my breath, while my blood ran hot and cold. I 
“am sure it must have been the case with every one in the 
“house; but I was all absorbed in ‘ Romeo’ till a thunder of 
“applause recalled me to myself. I particularize this scene be- 
“cause it is the most powerful, but every scene exhibited the 
“same truthfulness. The first scene with ‘ /u/iet, for instance, 
“admirably personated by her beautiful sister, was exquisitely 
“faithful ; the eye, the tone, the general bearing—everything 
“attesting the lover, smit to the core at first sight, and shrink- 
“ingly and falteringly endeavoring, with the aid of palm and eye 
“and tongue, to break his passion to his idol. My heart and 
“mind are so full of this extraordinary, most extraordinary per- 
“formance, that I know not where to stop or how to go on. 
“Throughout it was a triumph equal to the proudest of those 
“which I used to witness years ago, and for a repetition of which 
“Thave looked in vain till now. There is no trick in Miss 
“Cushman’s performance. No thought, no interest, no feeling, 
“seems to actuate her except what might be looked for in ‘ Ro- 
“meo’ himself, were ‘ Romeo’ reality.” 

Although Miss Cushman was no linguist, she had the greatest 
aptitude for speaking “broken tongues” and dialects. The 
“brogue”’ seemed to come naturally to her, and it was not only 
so with the Irish, but with the Scotch, the German, and even the 
Italian. It is related that‘on one occasion, when she was acting 
in Dublin, she started out with the intention of taking a short 
drive, and called up one of the cabs in waiting near her hotel. 
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It was what is called in Dublin parlance, an outside car; that 
is, an open vehicle, with the seat running sideways over the’ 
wheels. There was a little look of rain in the air, and she said 
to the man, “Do you think it will rain?” ‘‘Divil a dhrop,” 
said he promptly. “Well, remember now, if it rains I will not 
pay you,” said she. “Hop up,” was the ansWer. ter they 
had gone a short distance a large drop of rain splashed upon 
her silk dress. She touched his arm, “Look here,” said she, 
“what do you call that?” “O, that’s nothing at all!” “Faith, 
V’ll be dhrounded!”’ said Miss Cushman, in the broadest Dublin 
brogue. Cabby looked at her out of the corner of his eye. It 
was enough. The sympathetic note had been struck, and he 
poured forth endless stories of fun and drollery all the rest of 
the drive, answering all her questions instantly, right or wrong, 
true or false, with a ready wit, peculiarly Irish. As they passed 
the postoffice, Miss Cushman pointed to some statues on the 
top of the building, and asked him what they were. “Faith, 
thim’s the twelve apostles,’ said he. ‘But there are only four 
of them,” said Miss Cushman, “where are the others?” “Faith,” 
said Paddy, “they must be below, sorting the letthers.” 

Private appreciation of Miss Cushman was not less abundant 
than public approbation. At this time she formed friendships 
with the most distinguished literary and artistic personages of 
the day. Ina letter to an intimate friend, Miss Cushman de- 
scribes her first interview with Mrs. Carlyle, that wonderful wo- 
man, who, it is said, was able to live in the full light of Carlyle’s 
genius and celebrity without being overshadowed by it; who 
was, in her own way, as great as he, and yet who lived only to 
minister to him. Miss Cushman writes: “On Sunday, who 
“should come, self-invited, to meet me, but Mrs. Carlyle? She 
“came at one o’clock and stayed until eight. And such a day 
“T have not known. Clever, witty, calm, cool, unsmiling, un- 
“sparing, a raconteur wnparalleled, a manner inimitable, a be- 
“havior scrupulous, and a power invincible—a combination 
“rare and strange exists in that plain, keen, unattractive, yet un- 
“escapable woman. O! I must ¢e// you of that day, for I-can- 
“not write it. After she left, of course we talked her until the 
“small hours of the morning.” 
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After this she frequently saw Mrs. Carlyle in her.own house, 
and: the description given of Carlyle himself, and of their 
home-life is so pleasing, that we cannot resist presenting it to 
our readers: “She had the privilege also of seeing the Thun- 
“derer himself engaged in the mundane process of taking his 
“tea, like any ordinary mortal, and hearing him talk—vo? like 
“any other mortal that ever was made, for no creature but 
“himself could ever say the things he said, and in the way he 
.“gaid them. When in the right mood, and to the right listen- 
“ers, Carlyle was greater than his books; for then manner was 
“added to matter, and even more characteristic and individual, 
“He had a method of talking on, and on, and on, with a curious 
“rising and falling inflection of voice, catching his.breath now and 
“then on the lower key, and then going on again in the higher, 
“in the broadest Scotch accent, and ever and anon giving out 
“peals of the heartiest laughter over his own extraordinary 
“pictures.” 

This peculiar manner of speech, the broad accent, the tre- 
mendous, breathless earnestness which he would infuse into the 
smallest topic, if it were one which anywhere touched his in- 
stincts of reformer, Miss Cushman imitated to perfection. 

“Meanwhile, his wife, quiet, silent, assiduously renewed his 
“cup of tea, or by an occasional word or judicious note struck 
“just at the right moment, kept him going, as if she wieldcd 
“the mighty imagination at her pleasure, and evoked the thun- 
“der and the sunshine at her will. When she was alone, and 
“herself the entertainer, one became aware of all the self-abne- 
“gation she practiced, for she was herself a remarkably bril- 
“liant talker, and the stories of quaint wit and wisdom which 
“she poured forth, the marvellous memory which she displayed, 
“were in the minds of many quite as remarkable, and even 
“More entertaining, than the majestic utterances of her gifted 
“husband. It was said that those who came to sit at his feet 
“remained at hers.” 

In 1849, Miss Cushman sailed for America, and we find her 
at once fulfilling engagements throughout the States; every- 


where followed by the prestige of her European celebrity. In 
30 
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July of 1852, she was again in Liverpool, and in October of the 
same year, she made her first visit to Rome, in company. with 
several friends; among them Miss Harriet Hosmer, who was 
then on her way to study art in Rome, and Grace Greenwood, 
the writer. The winter was spent in the usual routine of tour. 
ists, and was full of intense enjoyment and unceasing activity, 
In January of 1854, she took possession of her delightful home in 
London, Bolton Row, Mayfair, where her charming hospitality 
will be long remembered by all who partook of it. Her inter. 
course with Ristori was peculiarly delightful, and their inter. 
views are worthy of record, not only as a personal reminiscence 
of two of the greatest women of their day, but as an evidence 
that two great female artists could meet on the same platform, 
without a spark of jealousy, each fully appreciating all that was 
noble and excellent in the other. 

“One notable entertainment,” her biographer says, “was a 


“dinner which she gave to Ristori, on the occasion of her first: 


“visit to England, in 1856. She had met Ristori in Paris, seen 
“her act, and had a great admiration for her, as she had also for 
“Salvini, and for Italian acting generally. She preferred the 
“natural school of acting, as distinct from the conventional. 
“* * * * * Through this irresistible attraction toward 
“the absolutely true, Miss Cushman preferred Ristori to Rachel, 
“They were great friends, meeting and communicating on some 
“plane known only to their two selves, but apparently quite 
“satisfactory to both. Miss Cushman never had the advantage 
“ofa knowledge of foreign tongues, but to observe from a dis- 
“tance these two in conversation was quite beautiful, the anima- 
“tion and interest of each seemingly supplying all deficiencies. 
“ Afterwards when residence in Rome had given Miss Cushman 
“some knowledge of Italian, Ristori came there, and their first 
“meeting took place unexpectedly on the Pincian. Ristori was 
“walking, and Miss Cushman descended from her carriage and 
“ran to meet her, pouring forth a warm greeting in Italian. 
“Ristori held up her hands, exclaiming, ‘ Brara! brava!’ with 
“enthusiasm, and then both united in a hearty laugh. Char- 
“lotte Cushman said, in describing this scene to a friend, ‘] 
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“don’t know what I said, but I threw all the Italian I had at 
“her, pell-mell, and she understood me, as she always does.’ 
“The Ristori dinner was unique in its way, everything /ta/ian- 
“issimo as far as the resources of London would permit cooks, 
“waiters, dishes, all Italian ; the chief cook turning himself into 
“a waiter for the pleasure of looking at Ristori. The table was 
“decorated with the Italian colors, and the dress of the hostess 
“also displayed the mystical tri-color bright. 


“ Red for the patriot’s blood, 
Green for the martyr’s crown, 
White for the dew and the rime, 
When the morning of God comes down.” 


Again, in the latter part of Miss Cushman’s life,during a time 
when she was suffering from illness and great physical pain, and 
when she noted down very few incidents, we find the following 
entry: “I have been to the theatre two nights to see Ristori in 
“Elizabetta and Marie Antoinette. 1 wished for you very much 
“to see her with me. She is the greatest female artist I have 
“ever seen. Such perfect nature, such ease, such grace, such 
“elegance of manner, such as befits a queen. On Monday 
“night I satin the director’s box, holding a beautiful bouquet 
“of roses and lilies of the valley for her. At the end of the 
“second act she was called, the curtain was lifted, and she came 
“down with some of the others. As I lifted the bouquet she 
“saw it and came over to the box. She is near-sighted, so did 
“not recognize me until she came near; then she gave a start 
“toward me, saying, ‘A, cara amica/’ She almost put her 
“arms around me, and would have kissed me if I had let her. We 
“exchanged words to know where each was staying, the audi- 
“ence all this while applauding tremendously. Friends say it 
“was one of the prettiest sights they ever saw, and the audience 
“seemed to think so. She came to see me yesterday, and we 
“had a long, long talk; I floundering about in Italian, and she 
“talking like an angel. Her voice is the most lovely, and her 
“mouth the most fascinating, after Titiens, of any artist I ever 
“saw,” 
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Miss Cushman’s friendships were fervent and intense. Theie 
was no task, great or small, that she would hesitate to undertake 
for a friend; and it was said of her in Rome that she would be. 
stow as much care and effort in the endeavor to right the wrongs 
of a poor seamstress who had fallen among the Philistines in 
Rome, as she ever gave to the needs of the highest among her 
acquaintances. Among numerous instances cited to illustrate 
her kind and benevolent heart was one which occurred in Cin- 
cinnati: ‘She was on one of her professional tours, in the later 
“years of her life, undertaken by the advice of her physicians, 
“and much interrupted by attacks of serious and sudden illness, 
“On this occasion she was ill in bed, heavy with a sort of stupor 
“which was a symptom of her malady. A knock came at the 
“door of her room; going’to it, the attendant found there-a re- 
“spectable-looking woman, who seemed in great distress. She 
“old a sad story; she had been robbed of her purse; she was 
“on her way home, after nursing a sick daughter in another 
“city. She was a stranger, without friends in Cincinnati; she 
“had seen Miss Cushman’s name in the papers, had heard of 
“her noble and generous heart, &c. Not wishing to disturb 
“the patient, a moment’s hesitation took place; but a voice 
“from the bed asked, ‘ What is it?’ Thestory was told. ‘Her 
“ voice is honest,’ she said, ‘ give her what she needs.’” 

One of the most marked traits in Miss Cushman’s character, 
was her passionate love of children. In her busiest moments 
she could always give time to them, and they loved her, and 
confided in her. Her nephew’s children were like her own, 
She called herself their “big mamma,” and would travel any 
distance to be present at their birth; at one time crossing:the’ 
ocean for that purpose. She felt that if she was the first’to re- 
ceive them in her arms, they were made more surely her own’ 
possession. She never forgot their birth-days; and her own 
was always an occasion of special enjoyment from the children; 
for days before they were all busy preparing some little gift for 
their dear “big mamma.” 

It is impossibly to give more than a brief summary of the 
book before us—every page is full of interest. Such a brave’ 
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fife, bearing up nobly during adversity, persevering steadfastly 
until the goal of her ambition and hope was attained, dignified 
and unostentatious in a great prosperity; .and in the lacver part 
of her life, enduring pain heroically, and finding her best relief 
in the giving out of herself, for the help and the comfort of 
others. 

Until two days beforé her death, she wrote with her own 
hand, a daily bulletin of her condition, to be sent to her family 
at Newport. This was always her first act in the morning after 
taking her breakfast. In the midst of all her intense suffering, 
ker biographer says: “She was so sweet, so faithfully loving, 
“so ready to accept whatever came, of comfort or alleviation; 
“so full of interest and bright intelligence, alive and awake to 
“all the topics of the time, that her sick-room was the most in- 
“teresting place in the world; and those whose privilege it was 
“to find admission there, sat lost in wondering love and reve- 
“rent admiration.” 

On the day before her last Christmas day on earth, she writes 
more despondently than usual, but still with faith and a word of 
comfort for her friend: “This is not the greeting you should 
“have for your Christmas ; but it is better you should know ex- 
“actly where I am, and that we may have to defer the celebra- 
“tion of our Christmas to another and happier day. Just feel 
“as though to-morrow was any common day,—for is not 
“Christ here to us every day? And we will show our be- 
“lief in this by trying to have faith and trust, and make the 
“celebration of it when that faith and trust are borne out and 
“justified by time! I grieve for you, dear, more than for my- 
“self, though I am a dreadful. baby over my pain. It is very 
“hard for you; but the hard places must come in our lives, and 
“perhaps we should not know how to enjoy the pleasures, but 
“for the corresponding gloom of the pains of life. Keep upa 
“good heart. You are loved and thought of as you wou/d be, 
“and that must give you courage for the battle which is before 
“you as before us all !” 

In another letter, written still later, alluding to a friend’s sor- 
tows, she writes: “Ah, I am ashamed of the outcry I have 
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“made over mere physical pain, when the world is so full of 
“‘carking care’ which corrodes the soul! God forgive me for 
“fretting and complaining. I have not known what else to do, 
“and impotence is #zy curse and cross. Ah, please His infinite 
“mercy, that I am ever weé/ again, will we not be happy and 
“good, and love Him more and more, day by day ?” 

Her last days were almost painless. On the night before her 
death she had Lowell’s poem of “Columbus,” read to her, and 
when the reader hesitated sometimes in the dim light, she was 
able to prompt the missing word or line. 

We will end this review of the biography so ably written by 
her artist-friend, Miss Stebbins, with an extract from the closing 
scene of all. She says: 

“For an hour on the day of the funeral the people were per. 
“mitted to pass through the room where she lay, the sublme se- 
“renity of the last peace upon her noble face, for the first time 
“failing to respond in sympathy with the grief around her; for 
“the first time in all her long career insensible to the affectionate 
“ demonstrations of those she loved, who, in the midst of the 
“overwhelming sense of bereavement, could not but feel and 
“thank God that their loss was her gain. The funeral ceremo- 
“nies took place according to her wish, in King’s Chapel, and 
“were simple, and sweet, and touching, with the heartfelt feeling 
“which surrounded her always, and found deeper and more 
“spontaneous expression after her death. The flowers that she 
“loved covered her—children’s hands laid them upon her coffin; 
“above her head the inscription on the chancel wall, ‘This is my 
“commandment unto you, that ye love one another,’ seemed to 
“be speaking to all the lesson of her life, and to be drawing all, 
“with still greater force than even her living presence had done, 
“into the magic circle of peace and good will.” 


Mrs. Jas. GITTINGS. 
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ART. XI.—Gold Interest of Virginia and the South. 


At last the great nerve has been touched, and the sensitive 
pulse of capital throbs in response, while the elements of wealth 
that have lain hidden away in the bosom of the Atlantic slope, 
and have been trodden under foot by short-sighted man for 
ages past, are about to be energized and availed. The mass 
of accumulated testimony, that has been piling up for forty-odd 
years, has reached a point where obscurity no longer dims the 
' sight, and the gold interest of Virginia and of the South stands 
out to-day luminously bright, while capitalists who, since the 
throes of the great railroad panic, have been hoarding up, in 
fear and trembling, wanting confidence in everything, have now 
their eyes fastened on this chance for solid investment, and 
are confidently coming forward to push in the East what has 
proven so grand a success in the West. In the next decade we 
may. expect to see the gold mines of the East in advance of 
those of the West, for where there are proofs of their greater 
richness, they will also bring to bear their more economical 
working, profitting by the past experience of the West, and 
their constantly improving methods and machinery. 

_ Now that this subject is engrossing the minds of many capi- 
talists, it shall be my endeavor to throw all the light upon it 
possible, for the further information of those who may have ex- 
amined, and to aid those who may not, to form a correct 
opinion with regard to its value, as a permanent and safe busi- 
ness investment for their capital. 

The gold interest of the East has suffered in the past at the 
hands of speculators—whose number has been legion—and up 
to the last two years, it was but sufficient to broach the subject 
to provoke a smile of incredulity; while the many speculating 
schemes which were started and failed, but served to strengthen 
the opinions adverse to its value, the public not giving a thought 
as to the reasons of failure. 

We will now, in fairness to the subject, examine into what 
has been done, and how it was done, and draw our deductions 
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as to what should be done in the future. Gold mining in the 
East was commenced, in the early part of this century, in 
North Carolina, and up to 1827 she was the only gold-produc- 
ing State. In 1829, Virginia and South Carolina became inter- 
ested, and in the following year Georgia; since which time, the 
production of gold steadily increased, until in 1848, attention was 
drawn to California and the West; and if the large amount of 
capital and energy had been expended in the East that was then 
thrown into California, the results to the wealth of the country, 
we could reasonably expect—would have been far greater. Now, 
that the gold yield from that quarter is falling off, and capital 
there invested is not returning satisfactory dividends, it is no 
wonder that sober reflection causes inquiries into the neglected 
fields that lie nearer home, and that many are meditating’a 
transfer of capital. 

Gold has been found on the eastern slope of the mountains 
that run through the Atlantic States ; from Canada through Ver- 
mont, then lost to view for an interval, but reappearing in the 
Appalachian chain of mountains in Pennsylvania, and thence 
continuously through the States of Maryland, Virginia, North 
-Carolina, and South Carolina, and terminating, fork-like, in the 
northern counties of Georgia. This indicates clearly a well 
defined gold belt, of endless resource; and from Virginia down, 
passing through a country of immense agri¢uitural value, and 
having an équable and healthful climate, offering the additional 
inducement—to those who meditate entering upon _ promising 
business—of a delightful home. 

Professor Silliman was one of the first geologists of promi- 
nence who carefully considered the gold interests of the coun- 
try, and he with Professor Rogers, of the University of Vir 
ginia, in 1836, made personal inspection of the mines then work- 
ing in Virginia, and both published statements of the ¢rue char- 
acter of the veins, together with their high appreciation: of the 
value of the ore which they each personally tested, the average 
assay of which ran $165 to the ton. Since this early date, the 
opening up of the veins along the line of the outcrop, has more 
clearly defined the gold belt of the East, which varies in width 
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from fifteen to seventy-five miles, and has enabled the formation 
of more correct and reliable opinions on the part of geologists 
and expert mining engineers with regard to the permanent 
character of the gold veins. When these opinions, formed from 
the practical handling and careful examination of the ores, agree 
with the testimony given before, it adds the more weight to 
them, and naturally creates a feeling of safety and security in 
basing our action upon them. At this point I would call at- 
tention to the valuable information afforded us by Professor M. 
H. Stowe, a practical mining engineer, now located upon one of 
the mining properties of Virginia, who, for several years, has 
made the Eastern gold belt a study, and has made a careful com- 
parison of its relative merit as compared with the Western,—being 
practically familliar with each,—who has, in a series of articles 
published in the Mining Record, of New York, thrown more light 
on this subject in the way of useful and positive information than 
any who has ever written upon it, and from whom I shall have 
occasion to quote largely. In October last Professor Stowe 
writes to the Record, “that Dr. Endlich, of the Smithsonian In- 
“stitute, had made an examination of the geological formation 
“of the veins in Virginia, and pronounced it the same as that in 
“California, on which the best-paying mines occur.’ Professor 
Stowe says further, in the same article, “that Dr. Endlich con- 
“firmed him in the views he had long held, that the veins were 
“wue fissures.” 

Captain Riley, an experienced mining engineer from the Pa- 
cific coast, who made an examination about the same time, and 
from whom Professor Stowe quotes, says of one of the mines in 
Fauquier county, Va.: “That with the advantage of location, fa- 
“cilities for economical working, vast extent and richness of lode, 
“this property has great intrinsic merit, and deserves to be 
“classed among the foremost gold mines of this or any other 
“country.” 

It is important to notice the opinion of Professor Stowe, con- 
curred in by Dr. Endlich, that we have true fissure veins in- 
stead of sedimentary or deposit veins. This gives greater 
value, as it promises an inexhaustible supply; for in fissure 
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veins the ore increases in richness as you descend, and al- 
though the free gold diminishes yet the sulphurets increase, 
and the latter can be so successfully worked with the present im- 
proved methods, that the additional metallic value far exceeds 
the additional cost of producing. This has been proven in 
North Carolina, where they have mined to a depth of six hun- 
dred or seven hundred feet. Here, I will notice, that no where 
else in the East has deep mining been tried. The deepest that 
I have heard of, except in this one place, is only a little over 
one hundred feet, although I am glad to see that this important 
subject of deep mining has at last been taken hold of in Vir- 
ginia, and that they are preparing at the Ellis mine, in Culpeper 
county, to sink a shaft to the depth of two hundred and eight 
feet. 

It has been the opinion of all the practical mining engineers 
with whom I have conversed, who have made an examination 
of the Eastern gold belt, that the true method for continuous 
and large yields was deep mining. This leads us to the consid- 
eration of a prominent cause of failure, where such has occurred, 
in working the mines of the East. It has been the case from 
Virginia through to Georgia, with the one exception in North 
Carolina, that mining has been carried on in the majority of cases 
only to water level, and in only a few cases below one hundred 
feet. In fact, in Georgia, for a long time, the mines were 
worked in open quarry, and oftentimes without crushing. 
Thus, imperfectly, has mining in the East been attempted, 
when experience teaches that the proper system is to go deeper. 
I shall return to this subject again, but before pursuing it fur- 
ther now, will glance at the Eastern gold belt from Georgia up, 
and note its present condition. 

The gold mines of Georgia are now being worked with ener- 
gy and skill, and are paying handsome returns, although the 
capital employed is small in comparison with the magnitude of 
the work. The counties of Georgia in which gold is found are 
Lumpkin, Hart, Habersham, Columbia, Carroll and Union. 
The quality of the deposit gold found in Georgia and South 
Carolina is fine, ranging from 93c. a dwt to $1.02, while: in 
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North Carolina there being a larger admixture of silver, the 
quality runs lower. The gold production of Georgia has in- 
creased in the last four years from $40,000 per annum to $500,- 
000; this is the result of inflowing capital, which influx has 
been greatly stimulated by wise and healthful legislation, and 
the praiseworthy enterprise of her people, whose example it 
were an honor for Virginia to imitate. 

The gold belt appears in the Southern part of South Caroli- 
na in Abbeville District, the Dorn mine in that district being 
quite celebrated, and although this mine has yielded richly, it 
has been chiefly from surface washing and shallow mining. 
The production in one year from this mine was over $200,000. 

The gold belt appears and has been worked in the following 
counties of North Carolina: Rowan, Davidson, Cabarrus, Stan- 
ley, Montgomery, Mecklenburg, Catawba, Randolph, Union, 
Franklin and Burke. More gold has been produced in North 
Carolina than in any State in the Eastern belt, owing to 
the persistency of mining, one incentive in the past having 
been the presence of a mint at Charlotte. In this State—as has 
been mentioned—the only deep mining on the Eastern slope 
has been done, and at that mine the yield from 1842 to 1856 
was $2,000,000. This was from the working almost entirely of 
free gold, the methods for working the sulphurets at that time 
being very imperfect. In the last two or three years there has 
been a much more active interest taken in the mines of this State, 
and recently capital has been flowing in, which has already begun 
to tell. The State geologist informs me that there are not now 
over a dozen mines being worked, and that the annual produc- 
tion is only $150,000. The assayer in charge of the United 
States Assay Office, in Charlotte, North Carolina, reports to the 
Director of the United States Mint at Philadelphia, that there 
are over one hundred and forty mines known in North Caro- 
lina, and that he expects, from present prospects, that the 
yield of gold in the near future will double the present. He 
also states the gold-producing area of North Carolina to be 
25,000:square miles, the most productive region being the West- 
ern half of the State, 
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The gold belt of Virginia embraces the counties of Fauquier, 
Culpeper, Rappahannock, Buckingham, Fluvanna, Louisa, 
Goochland, Spotsylvania, Appomattox, Halifax, Franklin, and] 
have heard that it has also been found in Patrick. Mines haye 
been worked in all the above counties for many years, and in 
some localities the yield has proven quite large. The mine that 
has produced the most gold in this State is one loeated in 
Fluvanna and Goochland counties, known in the past as the old 
“Tellurium,” and which was worked for many years by Com 

-modore Stockton. This mine, since its first discovery, has pto- 
duced about $1,000,000. It never was worked, however, below 
one hundred and twenty feet, and to that depth only for free gold, 
the sulphurets, which are now known to be valuable, having 
been lost entirely. There has been very little done towards the 
development of the mines in Virginia since the war, until within 
the past two years, and we have to thank, in a large measure, 
Professor Stowe, for his persistent efforts in keeping the subject 
before the people. 

At this point, I will quote Professor Stowe’s opinion of the 
value of Virginia ores, from a letter written by him in 1873— 
just after his return from Colorado and California, where he had 
been for several years—to a friend who allows me the privilege. 
He says: “Iam now of the decided opinion that the ores of 
“Virginia are the richest and easiest to work of any I have ever 
“met. I have made over two hundred assays of ores from the 
“ Atlantic slope, and, have visited, in person, many of the locali- 
“ties where gold is found, and I speak from facts.” This testi- 
mony I regard as particularly valuable, coming as it does from 
an expert mining engineer, who has had the large experience 
of Professor Stowe. I may here mention that my opinion here- 
tofore expressed as to the value of deep mining, is fully con- 
curred in by Professor Stowe, as shown by some of his articles, 
where the subject is referred to, and also by the Hon. A. S. 
Hewitt, President of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, who, says in his Centennial address: “ The principal re- 
“liance of our gold-mining industries for the future must be 
“ quartz and hydraulic or deep gravel mines. These may beex- 
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“pected to maintain, for years to come, their present rate of 
“production, if not to increase it.” The same gentleman, in his 
address, gives a strong reason in favor of our Eastern mines, 
which are at our very doors, with cheap labor and materials close 
thand. When he says: “it is amazing that under the adverse 
“conditions surrounding the industry of mining in regions re- 
“mote, unfriended, solitary—though not slow—so many com- 
“munities should have succeeded in taking permanent root. 
“Too much is expected of this industry when it is required to 
“supply the lack of labor, food, transportation, government, and 
“the organized support, which, in settled societies, all the trades 
“and occupations give to each other.” 

The subject of Sulphurets is so intimately connected with 
deep mining that I will take it up here. 

It is well understood that in gold mining below water-level, 
‘in the majority of cases, the largest part of the gold in the ore 
will be in the form of sulphurets; in many cases the percent- 
age in the lower levels of our mines, of gold in the ore, is eighty 
per cent. in the sulphurets, to twenty per cent. of free gold. 
This is taken from Prof. Stowe’s tests. The value of the sul- 
phurets in the East, compared with their value in California and 
Colorado, shows that those in the East are far richer, and fur- 
thermore, can be easier worked, as there are very few of the re- 
fractory ores to contend with, which is almost universally the 
case in the West. From a comparative statement made by 
Prof. Stowe, I find the average yield of sulphurets from Califor- 
nia mines is $91 per ton; from Colorado mines, $128; from 
Virginia mines, $166; which shows largely in favor of the East, 
as also does the more economical working of them, for, from 
the same authority, I quote: “The cost of working sulphurets 
“in California, by the chlorination process, is $10 per ton. In 
“Virginia it ought not to exceed $3.50 per ton.” This differ- 
ence of more economical working in the East over the West, 
applies to all branches of gold mining; for the average cost of 
mining and milling in California, is between $8 and $9 per ton, 
while in the East it is only a little over $2. According to Prof. 
Stowe, there have been assays made of copper pyrites from the 
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mines in Virginia, running as high as $1,953 to the ton, and 
iron pyrites as high as $3,000. He further says: “I do not be. 
“lieve there is any other section of the globe that will compare 
“with the Atlantic gold belt for quantity and richness of iron 
“and copper pyrites.” And in another place: “I do not know 
“of any other section that offers such inducements to capitalists 


“as our gold mines here (in Virginia). What has been ' 


“done elsewhere in saving the precious metals, and utilizing 
“concentrations, can be done here, and with much less outlay 
“of capital. What would cost $1,000 here, in the way of ex- 
“ploiting mines, would cost from $2,000 to $5,000 in Colorado, 
“Utah, or Nevada. No investments in railroads, manufactures, 
“or farming lands will pay such large and steady dividends for 
“the outlay as will the gold mines of Virginia, when handled 
“with proper skill and energy.” This latter clause recalls the 
often cause of failure in gold mining, which is, the want of 
proper skill. The ores of Virginia contain a large amount of 
very fine particles of free gold, which, without the proper hand- 
ling will assuredly be lost; even after being thoroughly pulver- 
ized and separated by a good stamp. mill they will get washed 
away before being amalgamated, so fine are the particles, unless 
competent skill is brought into requisition to save them. The 
gold-saving processes now in use are by no means perfect, and 
as each variation in the character and qualities of ore calls for 
different manipulation, so it becomes necessary that the super- 
intendent of a mine should be a man of experience, not only in 
the general conduct of mining, but should. be practically con- 
versant with all the different methods, that by careful study.he 
may find out which will best suit the ore he has to deal with. 
Then, there may be different kinds of ore on the same property, 
or ore may change in character as you descend, thus requiring 
a change in its management. All these things, unless properly 
understood by a superintendent, may cause the abandonment of 
a mine, when, under judicious and expert management, it could 
be made to pay. Gold mining, to be made profitable, must be 
conducted like a manufacturing or mercantile business—with a 
constant eye to economy; and capital should look for only 
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moderate dividends. Were capital less often deceived by mar- 
yellous and exaggerated accounts in matters connected with the 
finding and mining of the precious metals, it would not be so 
shy as it has become, and when a business man presented the 
subject in a business-like way, upon its own merits, he would 
not have to contend with a prejudice. 

Before closing this article, upon a subject in which I confess 
avery deep interest, and which I am sorry to have to glance at 
in so cursory a way, I will allude to the general character of 
the geological formation of the Eastern gold belt, and its ores 
and state what should be the future policy for utilizing this 
immense interest. 

The gold of the Eastern belt is found in the metamorphic 
slates and granitic rocks with some variations, these running 
generally northeast and southwest, the veins dipping at various 
angles, some being almost vertical. These rocks are, in many 
cases, decomposed to the depth of two hundred feet, freeing the 
gold and making it very easy to work. The main veins though 
are quartz, varying in thickness from a few inches to a number 
of feet, and in richness of lode from five dollars to one thousand, 
or even more, per ton. 

The policy for working the Eastern mines should be the 
establishment in the first place of complete metallurgical works, 
where the sulphurets in all their varieties could be successfully 
worked, without the expense of sending them to other localities 
for this purpose. Then, in starting mills, to have them supplied 
with all the most approved machinery and appliances for gold 
saving as well as separating and saving the sulphurets; com- 
bining these with a competent mining manager, the profits to be 
derived from the Eastern gold mines will not fall short of those 
in the West. 


Joun TYLER. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


Tatne’s ENGLISH LITERATURE.—Everybody knows that, as individuals, we are 
given to exeggerating our own good qualities. Self-love operates as a magnifier of 
considerable power upon our intellectual and moral qualities. Hence the phenome- 
non by no means uncommon of a man of exceedingly small parts fancying himself 
a sage, and claiming for himself a sort of universal homage. . Even St. Paul’s in- 
junction, “‘ That no man think more highly of himself than he ought to think,” 
hardly comes amiss, 

What is thus true of individuals is likewise true of whole nations. It is entirely pos- 
sible for a people to become puffed up with pride, and that when they have but little to 
be proud of. This truth has been abundantly exemplified in history, and more than 
one nation has been wont to regard all foreigners as barbarians. This effect is pro- 
duced by patriotism, which operates in the body politic in the same way that self love 
does in the individual, It exaggerates the amount of wealth, the benignity of the laws, 
and the degree of intelligence among the people. National pride and conceit ap- 
peared in their grossest forms among the ancients, yet they exist as truly to-day as at 
any time in the past. The principle difference is that modern refinement of taste, 
after the manner of polite society, conceals under courteous expressions the true feel- 
ings of the national heart, We do not venture now to call foreigners barbarians; 
but we do think them unfortunate not to have been born and nurtured under our 
own particular vine and fig tree. 

It is sometimes pleasant and always salutary to know how we are regarded by 
others, while no sensible person will habitually go fishing to find out what others 
think of him; the wise man will always welcome such information, since it helps 
him to a better self-knowledge. On the same principle the statesman, the scholar 
and the patriot will welcome any candid statement coming from a foreign source 
which bears upon any of the interests or characteristics of his country or race. 

The first feeling upon taking up Taine’s English Literature is one of expectant 
pleasure. Having a fine opinion, as is the case with all good patriots, of our Eng- 
lish tongue and the treasures therein embodied, we will see how they appear to the 
judgment of the foreigner, who must be destitute of any.such favorable bias. No 
doubt we shall have our conceit injured a little, and see some of our sacred classics 
handled with an irreverent hand; but then we shall be paid for our chagrin in the 
way of seeing ourselves in a new light, and in being helped, perhance, to forma 
more correct estimate of our English literary treasures. The author treats solely 
of the literature of the British Isles; but as English speaking people, and as Eng- 
land’s children, we of America properly and proudly claim her literature as our own. 

As we begin to read we are pleased, and sometimes even charmed with the style. 
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The book is not made up of abstract statements, which stand as an impenetrable 
wall between the reader and the author, affording no clue to his disposition and 
character. Except on heavy subjects such books are apt to be uninteresting and 
lifeless. On the contrary, the book is transparent. The author has so identified 
himself with his work that we seem to be in his presence and to hear the words 
fall warm from his lips. Ina short time we become acquainted with him, surmise 
his attitudes, and at last figure to ourselves an old gentleman with silvery locks, of 
great urbanity, considerable amiability, and, above all, of the most easy and elegant 
manners, in whose company we are made to feel perfectly at ease. And yet, some- 
how, we wish that he had less airiness of manner and a little more of the gravity 
and solidity of the philospher, Frequently we are impressed with the fact that the 
author is a man of society, and that he is determined on all occasions, even at the cost 
of a decided effort, to be gay and entertaining. We should say, upon the whole, 
that there is a little more of Parisian airiness about the book than accords perfectly 
with the practical mind of the Englishman. 

One of the things with which we are impressed is the author’s profound know- 
ledge of his subject and his originality of treatment. Instead of throwing together 
a cheap compilation from previous works and easy reviews, he has patiently read 
and studied the whole field of English literature, and presents the results of his 
labors in his own independent way. As a result we find a great deal that is fresh 
in the book, much that is at variance with common belief, and some startling state- 
ments in reference to a few of the idolized classics. French spectacles area medium 
not entirely free from a distorting power when looking upon English achievements, 
institutions, and attainments. Difference of race, disposition, culture, and religion 
produce, in some measure, a discord of views; and, perchance, national jealousy 
and the recollections of Waterloo, do not render the mind altogether impartial, 
Still, the vainest Englishman can have but little room to complain of the general 
showing and estimate of our literature. On the whole, our author has been as flat- 
tering and as impartial as he well could be, 

One of the happiest features of the book is its innocent frankness. We are in- 
stinctively attracted toward frank, open-hearted people, just as we are repelled from 
those who are calculating and selfish. Whether speaking of his own people or of 
others, Taine expresses his views of their vices and virtues in a direct, unextenua- 
ting, yet delicate way. The following extract, for example, points out, in a plain 
enough way, some of the weaknesses of French character and society : 

“ If the sentiment of obedience has its root in the instinct of order, sociality and 
“honor, you will find, as in France, a perfect military organization, a fine adminis- 
“trative hierarchy, a want of public spirit with occasional jerks of patriotism, ready 
“ docility of the subject with a revolutionary impatience, the cringing courtier with 
“the counter efforts of the high-bred man, the refined pleasure of conversation and 
“society on the one hand, and the worry at the fireside and among the family on 
“the other, the equality of husband and wife, the imperfection of the marriage state, 
« and consequently the necessary constraint of law.” 

An Englishman writing with a little venom would not have said more on some 
points than that. English faults are as keenly discerned and as clearly pointed 
out. 
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We do not read far till we are astonished at the author’s fertility of imagination. 
He possesses a wonderful power of graphic description. He is a painter of a con- 
crete school. He touches no subject, however, ethereal or transcendental in its 
character, without arraying it in a concrete dress, All the imagery of the material 
universe—its lights, shadows, motions, and resemblances—are presented to his 
mind with the readiness and clearness of intuition, Where other men are laboring 
and struggling under a load of heavy metaphysical terms, putting the reader’s 
understanding to rack or his physical powers to sleep, Taine runs easily along with 
his concrete nomenclature and material metaphors, easy of apprehension and de- 
lightful for its brilliancy, The following will serve for an example, though a hun- 
dred as good might be found in the work: 

“ When a Frenchman conceives an event ‘or an object, he conceives quickly and 
“ distinctly ; there is no internal disturbance, no previous fermentation of confused 
“and violent ideas, which, becoming concentrated and elaborated, end in a noisy 
“outbreak. The movement of his intelligence is nimble and prompt, like that of 
“his limbs; at once and without effort he seizes upon his idea. But he seizes that 
‘alone ; he leaves, on one the side, all the long, entangling off-shoots, whereby it is 
“entwined and twisted among its neighboring ideas; he does not embarrass him- 
“self with nor think of them; he detaches, plucks, touches but slightly, and that 
“is all. He is deprived, or, if you prefer it, he is exempt from those sudden half- 
“visions which disturb a man and open up to him, instantaneously, vast deeps and 
“far perspectives.” 

His style, after this fashion, is continually running in and out of the region of 
the metaphysical ; a single word sometimes suggesting a picture, awakening a pleas- 
ant train of reflection, o: recalling a whole field of our experience or observation. It 
is easy, gracetul, sprightly, attractive, perspicuous, and superficial, This style may 
be regarded as the French, and especially the Parisian type of thought; and in it, 
as in a mirror, we see reflected the whole character of the people. 

Asa result of this concrete surface-painting style, there comes on occasion an 
easy profundity. There is nothing to torture the brain and make the head ache. 
Not much that is profound is expected in a history of literature. With most wri- 
ters it is a question of facts and easy judgments upon the character and style of the 
various authors. With Taine it is different. His scheme embraces a philosphy of 
literature, a tracing of national traits, the production of a history from the 
facts and intimations furnished in representative and popular writers, This scheme, 
comprehensive in its reach and sometimes metaphysical in its character, affords oc- 
casion for profound research, statement, and argument. In the hands of many 
writers the same thoughts would be presented in a garb of sombre and uninviting 
color, They would struggle under the burden of their work, But our author is 
never, apparently, conscious of difficulty, never labors in his style, He runs easily 
and lightly over the most difficult problems, and when most metaphysical he retains 
a concrete and only semi-metaphysical language, which renders his meaning easily 
intelligible. Unlike many German authors, who seem to write as they philoso. 
phise, he has first thought himself clear upon any given point, conceals his 
secret doubts and labors, and presents only the finished and perspicuous results of 
this mental travail, 
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“ THE best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him, was a sufferer; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


Thus wrote honest old Decker in the Elizabethan age, when public writers de. 
lighted in denying the divine mission of Christ. Hazlitt says, ‘the lines ought to 
embalm his memory to every one, who has a sense either of religion, or philos- 
ophy, or humanity, or true genius,” 

Itis difficult to say in a breath what constitutes a gentleman. There are sucha 
variety of opinions upon the subject; the world is so wedded to its ways ; the people 
so delight to move in their accustomed grooves, uninterrupted, that to attempt to dis- 
turb the popular or preconceived opinions, or join issue with the prejudices which 
sway the minds of men, would, in the eyes of public opinion, appear sacrilegious, 

The time is ripe to break loose from that great body of writers who delight in 
delineating character, picturing the lives of men in colors bright and dazzling, giving 
them the form and shape of gentlemen, when chicanery, deceitfulness, duplicity 
drunkenness, treachery, stinginess, and all the other component parts of littleness and 
corruption, constitute their make-up—something revolting to every true soul, shock- 
ing the sensibilities of every person who has an appreciation of the highest types 
of manhood. 

The gentleman needs no preps, He can live without being bolstered up. He 
may possess the timidity of an Addison, the shyness of a Gray, or the boldness 
of a Macaulay, still he will not be lacking in the elements of true manhood. His 
life-work is a labor of love for mankind. He does not envy others, but admires and 
encourages worth, and is contented to be what he is, and strives to do the utmost he 
can. He is not of the class who try to stamp out the light of intellect, to extin- 
guish with slander, whose “ edge is sharper than the sword,” those who dare to ad- 
vance an idea out of the “ common parlance ;’’ who for the sake of liberty and truth, 
are at variance with the spirit of the day. 

Many a man has “ armed himself with patience as with triple steel,” to “bear 
discomfiture, persecution and disgrace,’’ when assailed with hot prejudice, “by 
nicknames, by lies, by all the arts of malice, interest and hypocrisy,” without being 
able to defend himself from the “ pelting of the pitiless storm,” which poured down 
upon him from the “strong holds of corruption and authority.” Probably no man 
ever bore with more fortitude the slander of his enemies, exhibited such magna- 
nimity of conduct, and showed to the world such a rare type of manhood, as 
Robert Edward Lee, Lee was a gentleman far excellence. His every act, and 
his every motive had reference to the good of his country and of his fellowman. 

It is questionable whether any man who uses the weapons of slander, who tries 
to array section against section, state against state, man against man; who for 
political preferment or the low greed of gain will subscribe to an oath and accept a 
position to which he is not entitled, even amid the cries and clamor of thousands to 
sustain him, backed by a partisan press, both secular and religious, and upheld bya 
perverted judiciary; who gives sway to the indulgence of vanity, of caprice, paying 
little attention to the words of “ truth and soberness ;” led by the convenience of 
the moment, and letting prejudice alone decide between the great principles of 
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right and wrong; whose political mind moves by impulse, without reflection, dis- 
carding truth and reason, relying upon self-opinion—ever in the extreme, ever in 
the wreng; Caring little for the opinions of others, living upon a fanciful patriotism 
and zealously working to force his favorite whims or notions upon the country, as 
the standard of reason and honesty, has ever “turned his eyes into his very soul,” 


“ And there beheld the black and grained spots 


Which witl not leave their tinct.” 


The essence of the true gentlemanly is permeative, reaching every tissue of the 
moral sense and exhaling in thought, word, and deed, as fragrance from the flower, 
In its conventional forms it may be absent from the surface through want of oppor- 
tunities for the standard culture, Or it may be present in knightly bearing as on 
the fields of Old Castile, or in the glittering sa/ons of Versailles. Its presence 
here neither exclude nor mark the gentleman. 

Whether the theory of evolution be true or not, there seems much in the devel- 
opment of the orders below us to sustain it, Even on our own higher plane—that 
ofman, he must be a careless observer who fails to see how little is the chance for 
any but the “ survival of the fittest,” in the intense exercise of that animal selfish- 
ness which drives continually the weaker to the wall in the race for power, money, 
or pleasure. 

He fails to discern the genius of society in its merely human development, who 
does not recognize its tendencies to differentiation, or separation of those alike 
from the general mass, with its limitations of interest and efforts to those so differ- 
entiated, working a partial and polished culture, albeit cold and heartless, in cer- 
tain cases; permitting by neglect and indifference a retrogradation in others. 

The true gentleman is an advance from this cold selfish animality, in this, that he 
recognizes the claims of a common humanity in all their breadth and scope. 


Ir wASs ONE of the felicities of the American revolution, that it occurred in point 
of time at a period when the rich fruits of what has been styled the classic age of 
English literature had been garnered. These fruits had become in an especial 
sense, the common inheritance of the home establishment and of the out-growing 
colonies. For, apart from their intrinsic merits, they were the product of the mother 
country during the eventful years of the XVIII century,—the latest and freshest 
memories borne out by those whose destiny it became, to found a Western Empire, 
and condition for all time its intellectual tone. 

Into their civilization—their culture, it entered as a facter whose influence for 
good has ever since been felt. Of Addison, the central figure in this classic age, 
it has been observed by the acute and discriminating Taine that he made morality 
fashionable in England and kept it so. 

From the grossness, the license, and the venality of its matter—the artificial and 
fantastic in its style, he freed the letters of his age, by a vein and treatment as de- 
lighful as it was needed, 

In our own country, and notably in those Southern States whose population was 
more essentially English, whose traditions and tastes are English, the Spectator 
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still holds the place of honor and power. Many of its topics were of evanescent 
interest, yet its tone, and the charms of its style have been felt in all that has per. 
tained to our culture, The popular taste has been assailed in the meanwhile by 
the sparkling epigramatic French, on the one hand, and the ponderous involve. 
ments of the German on the other, yet it is the glory of Addison that he madea 
pure style popular and lasting among English speaking people, and for this he has 
the strongest claims upon our admiration. 

It is the observation of a fine writer that it is for every fellow being speaking the 
English tongue, that Addison and Charles Lamb, the Spectator and Elia have 
written ; that it is for every one who is willing to be lifted up in the high places of 
philosophy, thas Bacon’s words of wisdom were recorded,—and it is for all that 
Clarendon’s pictured page displays its great gallery of historic Portraits ; it is for the 
entire human family, that Arnold has shown how a mighty historian can throw a 
sacred light over profane history, by tracing God’s providence in the annals of a 
pagan world; it is every man and every woman, whom Spencer leads into the 
sunny and the shadowy spaces of his marvel!ous allegory; and Shakespeare into 
that more wondrous region, the soul of man, with its depths of goodness and of 
evil, brighter and darker than aught in the region of romance; and it was for all 
his race that Byron gave utterance to his passionate poetry; it was for all Christian 
readers that Southey in his Eastern Epics, interwove with heathen fable, bright 
threads of the glory of Christian faith; and it is for every one who takes thought 
of the deep things of his nature, the mysteries of his being, memories of early 
innocence and yearnings for eternity, that Wordsworth struck his lofty lyric, the 
most sublime ode in this, and perhaps any language, on the birth, the life, the un- 
dying destiny of the soul of man. 

There can be no more interesting subject of thought to a thinking man, than the 
influences of this or that author upon the world of not his contemporaries only, but 
of succeeding generations. It is a temptation, felt we presume by all, to speculate 
upon the power which any critic possesses of impressing himself upon others in 
such manner as to tinge their thinking, and cvlor their opinions. We would take 
Butler’s Analogy as an example, and reflect that every educated Englishman must 
study this book in his college course; and as we thus reflect we cannot fail to think 
of the entrance of this man’s wonderful logic into their minds, and wonder, to 
how great extent the whole tone of English thought has been determined by it. 
But we are now speaking rather of influence upon style, than upon thought, and 
when we remember that the Miscellanies were the first to stimulate the masses to 
reading, and acheived such wonderful success in popularizing learning, we are led 
to think that the influence of the writers in the 7aé/er, the Spectator and the Guar- 
dian have perhaps had greater influence upon the language of English speaking 
people than any other writers whatsoever. 

And it is indeed most fortunate that they who should thus have awakened man- 
kind to reading should have been such masters of language as they were, for thus 
the incomparable dictum of Addison and Steele captivated the ear, and taught 
men to immitate its richness, its smoothness, and its melody, 

This train of thought leads us to turn to the future with grave apprehension. 
When all the English speaking world was reading Addison, it is quite natural to 
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suppose that it was also imitating him ; but now there is no one master of the Eng- 
lish tongue who thus stands before us in this prominent light as the instructor of 
the masses in the rhythmic beauty of style. Men read nothing so much as the 
current light literature—the daily and weekly newspapers, and that whole class of 
composition which is dashed off with rapidity and under pressure, Hence we may 
well fear that inaccuracy, flippancy, and superficiality of thought, and corresponding 
qualities of style will characterize the productions of the future. The majestic 
stateliness of a Gibbon, the musical rhythm of an Addison, and the crystaline per- 
spicuity of an Irving are to be enumerated among the things of the past, for which 
we may not look in the future. 
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Tue Deatu or DEATH; or, A Study of God's Holiness in connection with the 
existence of evil, in so far as intelligent and responsible beings are concerned. By 
an Orthodox Layman. Randolph & English, Richmond, 1878. 


We have in this an inquiry into truth by one who is evidently am earnest 
searcher. He is no captious skeptic—no wild, irresponsible free-thinker—but a 
reverent spirit, wistfully asking what is truth? Whether he finds it or not is an- 
other matter, 

The book is divided into two parts, of which the first is devoted to showing that 
“the problem of evil is incapable of solution on the basis of a hopeless future pun- 
*ishment, or of annihilation,” and the second, that the problem of evil is “ capable 
* of solution on the basis of a future punishment, not hopeless but reformatory.” 

The author, therefore, undertakes to sh. w negatively that future punishment is 
not endless; and positively that it is reformatory. The main arguments upon 
which he relies we will notice, with the objections thereto which we feel compelled 
to indicate, Ina brief notice we can of course do no more than point out such 
flaws in his argument as in our opinion damage the conclusion which he has reached. 

1. “ There is no word or text in Seripture which, fairly interpreted, compels the 
belief that there is a hopeless punishment in the world to come.” (p. 206.) This 
argument might be of some value if the author didnot, on p._82, very strenuously 
argue that the endlessness of punishment could not have been revealed, even if it 
had been the mind of the spirit to reveal it, The terms employed, or any terms 
which might be employed, can convey to finite minds, he thinks, nothing more than 
the idea of indefiniteness. 

No infinite thought, such as endlessness, he argues, could be conveyed by lan- 
guage into a finite mind, It is quite useless, therefore, to go to Scripture to ascer- 
tain whether punishment is endless or not, when in the nature of the case, as he 
alleges, Scripture could not inform you, by reason of the incapacity of language 
to express the very thing you desire to know. And, yet, on p. 16, the author 
says, that if his argument is not supported by Scripture, “ it is worth nothing, how- 
ever sound it may appear in the light of reason alone.” It would seem that there 
is an inconsistency in this reasoning. 

2. * We believe that Sy the necessity of man’s nature he must be capable of re- 
‘*pentance after the dissolution of the flesh, as well as before that dissolution; since 
“‘ the capacity for repentance is a necessary attribute of the soul and not of the body.” 
p. 201. 

To this the reply is pertinent that repentance is no more a necessary faculty of 
the mind than the power or will to sin is; for these are in a sense correlative. 
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Repentance is not an essential but a conditional faculty, and the identity of the soul 
is not interfered with by the loss of a conditional faculty, which reflection will in- 
validate the argument on p. 88. Moreover, if the faculty of sinning is destroyed 
in the good without impairing identity, there seems no valid reason for supposing 
that the correlative faculty of repentence may not be destroyed in the bad without 
impairing identity. Yet, again, no one supposes that the faculty of repentance is 
destroyed by death ; rather we suppose it is destroyed by Zivény. It is unques- 
tionably true, that the longer a man lives in wickedness the less love he has for the 
good, and the less likelihood that he will change his vicious course. So, therefore, 
even if the future world shall be a probationary state, yet the condition of the im- 
pentinent will be an ever diminishing probability of repeniance. But upon the 
theory of the author an ever-dimini-hing probability of repentance will result ina 
certainty of repentznce—which is an alssurdity. 

But indeed this branch of the argument is utterly illogical and unphilosophical. 
It is based on the fallacy that the identity of the soul is dependant upon the facul- 
ties of the soul. Now a faculty is nothing more than a power of the mind or soul 
to act in a certain direction, Taculties are, therefore, largely determined by the 
condition in which the mind or soul may be placed. In sleep, the mind Joses the 
faculty of consciousness, and, possibly others, yet identity is notimpaired, Many 
lose memory, some lose reason, and yet they are the same beings. 

Moreover, a faculty may remain, and yet there may be no opportunity to exer- 
cise it, A man may have the faculty of vision, and yet be in darkness and see 
nothing. A man may have the faculty of repentance, and yet it is possible that 
he might find no place for it, yea, though he sought it with tears. 

3. “God’s holiness, His justice and mercy, are utterly inconsistent with the 
creation of a being, certazn to fall zmmediately after his creation (for life is but « 
moment in the eternal scale) into -Aofe/ess-sufierings;” p. 205. This conclusion 
here stated is elsewhere argued, To this, we object, that God never created a 
being “ certain to fall.” He created a being of free will, and this act the author 
justifies, Such a being did fall, and being fallen is given an opportunity to rise. 
This opportunity is by sume, either neglected, despised or rejected; and it is no 
more contrary to the holiness of God that such should be finally punished than 
that the devils should be; for God created both, and the author’s argument, to be 

. consistent, involves the restoration or the Arch-enemy himself. 

Moreover, in order to establish this argument, it is necessary that the author 
should do more than exhibit the Aossédi/ity of the reformation of the lost; he must 
show the certainty of the restoration of all; for if God’s holiness is consistent with 
the endless punishment of owe, it is with that of many. It is necessary, therefore, 
to show that in the future world, such influences will be brought to bear upon the 
unrepentant as will eventuate necessarily in their restoration, Thjs, the author 
does not and cannot show. He believes it, but without evidence. He knows 
absolutely nothing of the agencies in that future world, Besides, he believes it 
contrary to evidence, and to all analogy and all observed tendencies. He: does 

‘ not think that sin has a self-perpetuating power; but it is evident that character 
sitends to a final stability, We see it everywhere around us. 

The impossibility of exercising repentance appears to be arrived at by many 
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even in this life’ What then in the future life shall break up this stability, destroy 
the power of the passions over the will and restore the force of all the better mo- 
tives? It is punishment, he thinks. Whatever may be thought of the 
duration of punishment, yet it is undeniable that the state of the unrepentant 
shall be a state of punishment, The present is not such a state. Therefore, 
if it shall be that any will turn to God hereafter, who have not turned 
to Him here, it is plain that they shall be punished into obedience. The author 
may think that obedience, which is the result of punishment, is not compulsory 
obedience ; that love which is so brought about is not coerced Jove, but he will 
probably find few to agree with him, We should conclude that they only who 
turn to God in this life, turn of free-will; they, who turn in the next, (if turn they 
may,) shall be driven. ‘We leave the Author to adjust this reflection to his free. 
will theories as best he may. 

These, it appears to us, are the salient points in this book. It is written, as we 
have said, in an earnest vein, by a whole-souled Christian gentleman. It is forci- 
bly argued, and there are passages of deep feeling, and some of great eloquence 
and beauty. It will shake the convictions of many; it will over-turn those of 
some, but it is scarcely to be regarded as presenting any new arguments, and, 
therefore, not a valuable contribution to this controversy. It can settle nothing, 
it can only shake received opinions, and it is quite difficult for us to understand 
why any man should undertake to settle that which he confesses the Scriptures 
have wisely left unsettled, 

We are pleased to see that the book is published by a Richmond house. Messrs, 
Randolph & English deserves credit for the make-up of the volume, only saving 
the typographical errors, which are not altogether covered by the page of errata, 


“ UNDER THE EMPIRE; OR, THE STORY OF MADELON,” is the title of a story 
recently given to the public by Jas. Barron Hope, of Norfolk, Va. It is one 
of the purest and most attractive contributions to the light literature of the day that 
we have seen for a long time; and is uncommon in that its characters, while they 
are thoroughly French in all their attributes, yet retain, with their freshness and indi- 
viduality, a purity of nature which is perhaps their most striking characteristic, 
In this the book is a deserved and an unusual tribute from an American author to 
the French character; for it is as common in America as it is unjust, to stigmatize 
much, both in literature and in life, as French, simply because it is zmpure. But 
the indiscriminate use of this word as an adjective, and so applied, betrays an 
ignorance both obstinate and amazing of a life that exists nowhere more predomi- 
nantly than in the provinces of France—a life that is conspicuously pure and loyal 
to ennobling things, and which presents a strong antithesis to much which may 
deservedly be called * Parisian.’’ 

Of this pure type is the life and character of “ Madelon,’’ who, though born 
Paris, is not of it, and whose existence, from her infancy, seems to bloom and to 
expand like a lovely flower, beneath the gentle influences and inspirations of pure 

affection and a high-souled sense of life and duty. 
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. The character of “ Pierre Deslond” is a noble creation, or rather, reproduction, 
of the old French patriot and soldier who lived and gloried in France and her 
Napoleon; to the last his heart is fired by this patriotic zeal, and mingled with 
the old man’s life (seeming to grow out of his love for “ Madelon”’) is a tender- 
ness and a chivalry for women that imbues his character with a pathetic and beau- 
tiful interest. 

_ “Dessellais,” the villian of the story, is indeed French, in that his character 
exhibits the worst extremes of Parisian life. Goaded from the start by a sense of 
wounded vanity, ridicule and jealousy, he wickedly pursues the happiness of Made- 
lon and Marot to the end, until he expiates his wretched life in a wretched death— 
exclaiming at the last, in mingled infidelity and doubt, “God, God! Who speaks 
of God? Jf there be a God, this is his judgment.” And so the dark waves close 
over the darker life of sin and icave to a happier termination the nobler lives of 
the story. 

Marot, the heroic young French soldier, Lavoisin, Madame Bandin, and the 
rest, are all well drawn characters, though Marot, in some of his noblest charac- 
teristics, his coolness, patience and deliberation, would seem indeed to be more an 
exception than a type of the hot-headed time in which he lived; but be this as it 
may, the story is entirely agreeable and interesting, and we heartily commend it to 
purchase and perusal. Bulwer says “the highest compliment you can pay a man 
“is to buy his book;” if this is so, then the next highest must be to read it. To 
both of these tributes Mr. Barron Hope, as the author of Maaelon, is entitled, 

From the same gifted pen we notice “Two Little Stories for Little People,’’ 
“Good Arabella and Wicked Bob,’ and “‘ The Death of the Flowers,’’ which are 
affectionately inscribed by the author “to his daughters.” 

These little stories are not new, but they are charming little fairy tales, convey- 
ing, both of them, a most excellent moral, The fact that they were originally 
written for the children in the author’s own home circle, and that they did their 
first sweet work of moral amusement ¢here, only enhances their value. They are 
sweet and pure, and given to the world with such a history, they seem indeed to bear 
upon them the impress of a “home influence’? that is but refined and attractive, 
“The Death of the Flowers” is especially pretty, a little poem in prose, in which 
the beautiful blooms of the garden sink to rest and rise again as types of that bet- 
ter resurrection in the which “ we, too, shall rise into another life as far more ex- 
“quisite than this, as the full blown flowers are more glorious than the seeds from 
“which they spring.” 


ANCIENT LITERATURE—ORIENTAL AND CLASSICAL. Jno. D. Quackenbos, A. M., 

M.D. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Much is said in depreciation of the character of school and college text-books 
and it must be confessed with something of justice. But whether the faults of 
their carelessness and shallowness be with the authors themselves, or with the 
markets for which their “wares”? are made, may fairly be held an open question. 

In the case of the work before us criticism is disarmed ; taste, erudition, discrimi- 
nation, with a high appreciation of what the wants of the class addressed should 
be, uniting in the production of a delightful book. 
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The ages of Greek and Roman literature stand out very clearly and distinctly 
before us in the persons of the great writers who created them, and are well ilius- 
trated by characteristic selections from their master-pieces—in all of which a dis. 
criminating taste is shown. But that which gives it a new interest, and from which 
so much is to be expected in the quickening of a taste for literature and the night 
shaping of that taste, in the exhibition which it gives of the labors of scholars, Max 
Miiller and many others, in bringing before the world, in the last few decades, the 
literature of the “lands of the sun’—of Cathay, of Egypt, of “Indps and the 
Zend ’’—literature entitled to study for itself, as well for having colored the 
stream of the sacred Scriptures, and been the waters from which the Greeks them- 
selves drank inspiration. We know of no work better fitted to meet the wants of 
the class for which it is more immediately designed, or to afford more pleasure to 
the scholar himself from the glimpses it gives of the world’s earlier life, and the 
reproduction of the scenes of Grecian genius, fable and valor—old, yet ever new, 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY OF BRITISH POETRY, FROM CHAUCER TO THE PRESENT 
Time, Edited by James T. Fields and Edwin P. Whipple. Houghton, Os- 
good & Co., Boston. 

This is a large, bulky octavo, numbering just two pages less than a thousand, 
and is handsome in all its appointments, beyond what is generally looked for in 
mere anthologies. The type is large and clear; the lines well leaded; the mar- 
gins ample; the illustrative portraits (heliotypes, mainly) good, with the exception 
of Wordsworth—which is rather a caricature of the “ High Priest of Nature,”— 
Byron and Mrs. Browning. The portrait of Tennyson is the finest of all the in- 
numerable faces we have seen of the laureate—dreamy, full of sensibility, and the 
very ideal of what a poet’s face shou'd be. In speaking of the exterior mechanism 
of the volume, we are tempted to complain that its dz/é is objectionable; but while 
this is the case, there are very obvious reasons why the division into two volumes 
would have been undesirable. The constant doubt as to which book contains what 
one is looking for is made patent to our mind vexatiously in Chambers’ two cyclo- 
pedia volumes of Ezglish Literature: the one we catch up is invariably the wrong 
one. If this anthology were intended for continuous reading, its size wold be ob- 
jectionable—not coming within the scope of that sort of book which Dr. Johnson 
designated as the kind for popularity—* small enough to be carried in the hand to 
the fire.’ But belonging to the cyclopeedic order, it is wanted more for reference 
than for reading. 

We turn now to the contents, and examine them to see with what degree of sat- 
isfaction the editors—both of them well known literary men and finely qualified 
for the task they have undcrtal en—have fulfilled the promise of the very judicious 
preface. After reading this preface—presumably from Mr. Whipple’s critical 
pen—one had need to be a carper. not to be pleased with its temperate and modest 
spirit. The reasons for expanding the selections from one author, and condensing 
those from another, scems always valid: the reasons for admitting third-rate or 
fourth-rate writers at all are well pu', and in not many instances are we moved to 
object. The editors say explicitly, that they kept the idea of the family distinctly 
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before them, and therefore, in their choosings, readers may be well assured that no 
objectionable poems have been admitted. It is well that the elder masters of song 
were not quite so prolific as their modern successors, or “ selections,’? even from 
“five centuries of British poetry,” would fail to be able to be compressed within 
two such volumes as this. The writer of the preface well «ys that the poetic ex- 
pression of all passion varies with every century, and points out the difference in 
Chaucer’s manner of singing of love and Tennyson’s, He shows how narrow 
Wordswortp’s definition of the poet’s vocation is, and what a world of rich literary 
treasures we should be shut out from, if we accepted it; for it would exclude all 
that is light and playful and humorous, Hence hi. limitation has been rejected, 
and many of the popular “ hits’’ which live in song, not because they contain any 
of the deeper elements of poetry at all, but because they move the general heart, 
have been admitted, 

In following out their plan, the editors have been so judicious that there seems 
nothing omitted which it was imperative should be contained in such a collection, 
So, we may safely say, that if the average reader makes himself familiar with all 
that is in this generous-sized book, he will have a fair acquaintance with the best 
of English poetry. There is no biographical addition beyond dates; and they only 
embrace birth and death. ‘This is well: something ought to be left to the intelli- 
gent readers, Even the school boy or school girl can look up for themselves what 
they may want to know, and ought to know, about the lives of the poets in general. 

Here and there an excess of quotation isseen, We would have less of Cowley and 
more of Tennyson; less of Blake and more of Dante Rossetti; less of Hogg and 
more of Landor. Some names are here which have no title to stand on the poet’s 
toll of fame; as, for example, Mayne, Moss, Jago, Mrs. Paozzi Penrose, Milliken, 
Mary Lamb, John Ewen, Henry Bennet, Hinds, Mrs. Jameson (who is ovly known 
as a prose writer), Westwood, and still others, if we go back to the period before 
Shakespeare. It would not, we contend, ‘‘ argue one’s self unknown,’’ not to be 
familiar with one of these names which we have cited as English poets; for not 
one of them has written anything deserving such classification, 

The editors have been chary of admitting much of the poetry of women into the 
collection. Mrs. Browning, the greatest woman poet who ever wrote—for we have 
no idea that Sappho’s genius would reach as high as Elizabeth Barrett’s knee—is 
not quite fully represented in her varying aspects, A/ore than justice is done, we 
own, to ** George Eliot,” who, whatever she is, is assuredly zof a poet; and scant 
room is meted out to Jean Ingelow. Christina Rossetti certainly merits more space 
than Miss Jewsbury. But we forbear, lest we be accounted captious, It was a 
happy conception to add at the end of the volume some of the most popular of the 
old English ballads, Our grandmothers used to sing their babies asleep with 
Chevy Chace and The Babes in the Wood; now the young people of the present 
generation ask what they are. 

We have seen some criticism on this collection in regard to the variations in cer- 
tain well known poems from commonly received versions. If such critics had read 
the preface, and observed what the editors say about this very thing, they might 


have spared themselves the trouble of fault-finding. In @// instances, they declare, 


where they differ in their rendering from the popular text, they have gone to the 
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highest authority, and copied from the most perfect and accepted editions, That 
declaration ought to be satisfactory. On the whole, we think this “Zidpary of 
British Poe ry” comes as nearly up to the requirements of such a work as is likely 
to be reached by any editors whomsoever. 


ARTIST BIOGRAPHY. By M. F, Sweetser. Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston, 

This delightful series, which has proved itself so popular in meeting the de- 
mand which the art-awakening among American readers and cultured people has 
stimulated, is now drawing to a close. It opened with Titian and is about to con- 
clude with Landseer. Between these extreme names are included—and we cata- 
logue them, that the reader may see how comprehensive has been Mr. Sweetser’s 
range—the lives of Raphael, Durer, Murillo, Rembrandt, Claude Lorraine, Rey- 
nolds, Michael Angelo, Guido, Van Dyck, Turner, Fra Angelico, Da Vinci, and 
Allston. This is sufficient to cover the whole field of the Renaissance, or what is 
called the Cing-Cento period—the Golden Age of Art. It does not fall in with 
the editor’s scheme to give the biographies of the most modern artists, except in 
the case of these three representative ones, Turner, Allston, and Landseer, 

We have read these volumes as they came out carefully, and, although in the in- 
dulgence of a taste which has always led us to seek acquaintance with all the liter. 
ature of art on which we could lay our hands, we have become familiar with Va- 
sari, and Cendivi, and Lanzi, and Grimm, and Jameson, and Taine, and Blanc, 
and Ruskin, and many other art-biograhers; yet we have not failed to find enter- 
tainment and instruction in every one of these latter books. They are written 
absolutely without pa) /‘zanshif, and that is saying no little in their praise, Per- 
haps of them all, the Life of the Prince of Mastus, Michael Angelo, is the 
most disappointing ; and yet Mr, Sweetser tells us that he re-wrote it twice, in his 
efforts at compression. That grand life could not be properly compressed within 
the compass of these small volumes; and we own that Michael was not the favorite 
with the editor that he happens to be with ourselves. Not one of the series is 
more delightful than the volume on Rembrandt; such a warm, rich picture does it 
give one of the low country life. Fra Angelico is treated with the tender handling 
that befits so saintly an artist. As we read it, we breathe the fragrant air of the 
quiet monastery at Fiesole. Sir Joshua’s inspirits us with pictures of London “in- 
teriors *—Turner’s lets us into some of the secrets of the strange being so glorified 
by Ruskin, We wonder that even Mr. Sweetser, his latest biographer, does not 
see in the unaccountable eccentricities of the great landscapist a taint of the hered. 
itary madness ; for Turner’s mother died a lunatic. Much is made of his mar- 
vellous oddities and whims ; but no one seems disposed to set them down, as they 
may be so readily done, to semi-craziness, Here and there it comes to be Mr. 
Sweetser’s duty to tear the veil from some fond illusion, We have an example of 


this in regard to the picture of Beatrice Cenci, by Guido Reni. In the first place, 
closest research shows that Guido could not have painted Beatrice, as he had never 


been in Rome previous to her execution; and in the second place, there is no proof 
whatever that the portrait is that of Beatrice at all! The pretty story of Claude 
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Lorraine’s being a pastry-cook, we are obliged wholly to give up, all because he 
never was one—the mistake of his being supposed such arising from the fact that 
an early biographer placed ficforé (painter) after his name, which afterwards got 
changed into Jzstorz, (pastry-cook). 

«So charming have we found these books that, like the Poet Gray, who wished 
he could lie on the sofa and read interminable novels by Crebillon, so we are dis- 
posed to beg that Mr. Sweetser would keep us always supplied with a fresh Artist’s 


Biography. 


Soncs OF ITALY. By Joaquin Miller. Roberts Brothers. 

The Poet of the Sierras appears in a new character when he transfers his 
reed-harps from the banks of the Williamette to those of the Arno, and we do not 
like the change. He is more at home with the “ Arizonian,” or “The Tall 
Alcalde,’ or “‘ Kit Carson,” than under the shadow of St. Mark. In truth, he 
carries his sky with him—surrounds himself with his Californian atmosphere in 
Rome, on the shores of Lake Como, in Florence, on the Palatine, or under St. 
Mark’s Lion. It is the same fervid, impetuous, half-tamed, unconventional 
Joaquin Miller still, He treats his old-world themes after the Oregon manner. 4 
Dove of St. Mark is an Arizonian under a different aspect: Zhe Jdeal and the 
Real might have San Francisco for its background but for a few dabs of Venetian 
color: A Garibaidin Story might have occurred in Nicaragua. Still there is ob- 
vious the fresh, breezy rush of rythm, the spontaneity, the old careless irregular- 
ities of style and independence of models, the wealth of imagery, and the passion- 
ate dogmatism of the poet of the Sun-Set land. Mr. Miller’s morade is never 
high: we do not think that he has elevated it any in these Songs of /taly : too often 
he wears his fascinating spell of song about what is wholly unworthy of such 
adorning. We find this the case in some of the subjects he has selected for treat- 
ment in this last volume. He still aims to be considered a sort of literary out-law. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFEOF ANNE JAMESON, By her niece, Gerardine Macpherson: 

Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

A tender pathos belongs to this volume of biography. The author, who wasan 
adopted daughter, all but in name, of this aunt who has made herself famous by 
her art writings, died before her work was through the press, and it was left to 
other hands to place it before the public. 

Itseems that Mrs. Jameson, well known to all cultivated readers as a volumi- 
hous English author, especially in the domain of artistic research, had desired that 
no life of her should be prepared, and her friends had so far acquiesced as that no 
effort had ever been made even to preserve her wide correspondence. But when 
Miss Martineau’s autobiography appeared a year or two ago, it was found to con- 
tainsome Parthian shafts aimed at Mrs. Jameson, as well as at so many another 
literary person of her acquaintance—for she left a quiver filled with poisoned ar- 
tows. This rendered it necessary that Mrs. Jameson’s life should be written to 
protect it from Miss Martineau’s aspersions. 
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And verily, a worthy, brave, noble, and helpful life it was, and as such—as an 
incentive and example of high toned womanly self-dependence in the midst of 
the most trying circumstances—it deserves a place on the biographical shelf of the 
age, 

Anne Murphy was the daughter of an artist who had no little popularity among 
the English aristocracy in the early years of the century; and she was carefully 
educated. Some very amusing anecdotes are recounted of her early show of in- 
domitable energy and spirit—as when at nine years old, overhearing a colloquy be- 
tween her parents as to ways and means, she made all arangements with her two 
younger sisters to go to Brussels, to learn lace-making, in order to support the ex- 
penses of home, even to having trunks packed! Her parents, finding it out, hu. 
mored the joke till it came to the bidding good-bye, when the young adventuress 
incontinently broke down, and clung to her father’s neck, sobbing: ‘I can never 
leave you, Papa!” The time came, however, when this “ Anna” did go to Ger. 
many, there to lay the foundation for that course in life which afterwards was the 
means of support to this father and his family. 


Anne Murphy went to Iialy when she was about twenty as a governess in a titled 
family, and there heightened the tastes which afterwards led all her studies, 
The result of this residence and travel was 7he Diary of an Ennuyce, which 
proved to be very popular, and holds its own to this day. Shortly after she mar. 
ried a Mr, Robert Jameson, a barrister, a cold, unsympathetic, selfish man, who, 
without being vicious, did everything that a man could do to alienate a woman's 
love. He neglected her; he went to the West Indies, and neither invited her to 
share his home nor made provision for her. He finally got an appointment as 
Chancellor of the Dominion of Canada, and when his wife, in obedience to the 
instincts of her dzty rather than her heart, went out to join him at Toronto, she 
actually had to search the city for him before he could be found, although he had 
received letter after letter announcing her coming. The result was an amicable 
separation ; and Mrs, Jameson returned to England, after making many friends on 
her visit to the ** States,’? who remained her friends for life. From thenceforth she 
gave herself up to her chosen pursuit of literature, and went abroad for continental 
residence, in order the better to prepare her volumes on Sacred and Legendary 
Art, Lives of the Old Mastus, Legends of the Madonna, and such similar works, 
as have made her an authority on all these subjects. 

Her life in Rome is full of interest. She there, and in Florence, met witha 
vast number of the e/z/e of English and American residents and travellers, The 
Brownings were her dear friends. Our Hawthorne has various pleasant glimpses 
of her—drives and talks with her—in his Italian note books, and says of her, that 
she could read the points of any old canvas as she could the page of an open book. 
She was the stay and support of her family, and her life was anything but a holi- 
day one, even though passed in the region of the highest culture and refinement. 
Though she dined at German courts—stayed months together at Goethe’s homé, 
with his daughter-in-law, who was her dearest friend—though Schlegel and Hum 
boldt handed her into dinner—though Lady Byron doted on her—though evety 
body worth knowing in Rome, *Florence, Munich, Dresden and London, she 
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knew—yet her life was darkened with toil and trouble. She never reached that 
period when she had nothing to do but enjoy her successes. 

The biography is most naively and pleasintly written, and is fresh and novel, 
reminding one, in a remote way, of Mary Sommerville; but it is of more varied 
interest and more entertaining. 


PorMs OF PLAcEs. Compiled by Henry Wadsworth Longfellew. Asia (two vol- 
umes) and Africa. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

The reading public is familiar with this series, which has been in progress for a 
year or two past. These last three volumes bring the number down to twenty- 
three, and (we believe) one on Amvrican Poems of Places will round it. 

One would hardly conceive, without an examination of these many books, how 
much p/ace has given themes to the poets of all lands. The zdea or motive of this 
collection is quite original; and guided, as it has been, by such a culling hand as 
our best American poet, it may be supposed that it is very perfect. 

In these recent numbers, on Asia and Africa, we are moved to some little dis- 
sent in the matter of selection. We find fourteen poems in the first volume on 
Asia, from WV. Michell, and six from Byron. Whois N.. Michell? He is not an 
English poet, nor, so far as we know, an American. At least, he has no place in 
any of our familiar anthologies, Why, then, let him have so much to say? There 
are ter more of his poems in the second volume on Asia, and in the one on Africa, 
twelve! Verily, Mr, Longfellow must have reprinted WV. AZichell’s book of poetic 
travels entire! At all events, the reader would rather have had more of Brown- 
ing, or Lord Houghton, or Landor, and less of W. Afichill. These books are very 
tich in landscape of every phase and color, The mechanism of the volumes is all 
that could be desired. 


CerAMIC ART: A COMPENDIUM OF THE HISTORY AND MANUFACTURE OF Pot- 

TERY AND PORCELAIN. By Jennie C. Young. Harper & Brothers. 

Every new discovery, every fresh invention, must, now-a-days, have its litera- 
ture; consequently, the revised study of the fictile art, so little known about in a 
country that has still such a youth, as to be largely without heir-looms, has brought 
in its train a whole series of works devoted to its history and elucidation. Vari- 
ous of these have passed under our reviewing hands, but we have seen none that 
has treated the entire subject so exhaustively and in so thoroughly satisfactory a 
manner as Miss Young’s Ceramic Art. It is a large, handsome volume of five 
hundred pages, very fully illustrated with every sort of specimen of pottery and 
porcelain, from the very earliest Assyrian and Egyptian age down to the elegant 
productions of the Limoges, Sevres, Lambeth and Minton kilns. 

The reader will be surprised to find how intimately the history, civilization, reli- 
gion and general progress of nations is wrought out in their fictile wares. Dr. 
Prime, who is one of the most persistent and successful “ collectors” in America, 
and who knows more about ceramics than most men among us, declares that the 
remains of ancient potteries are our most potent and reliable archzeological remains, 
and are surer guides in research than buried walls and crumbling crypts. We have . 
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proof of the truth of this in the exhumation of the wonderful treasures of the Cas. 
tellani collection of antiques, gathered at Preeneste, and old, lost Etruria; the rich 
discoveries of Cesnola in Cyprus, and the urns and vases and Sarcophagi dug up by 
Dr. Schleiman in Greece, Miss Young’s readers will have their faith in Dr, 
Prime’s assertion strengthened as they go over her earlier chapters, in which the 
potteries of Egypt, Syria, Judzea, Persia and early Greece are made to give their 
testimony in many points. The whole process of manufacture is elaborately and 
satisfactorily detailed, from the simple “ potter’s wheel,”’ mentioned in the pro- 
phetic writings of the Old Scriptures, down to the very latest improvements in 
kilns, and glazes, and forms, and processes. 

The book is delightfully entertaining and varied. The author has evidently 
found the work a labor of love; but there is, nevertheless, evidence everywhere, 
all through her pages, of most extensive and unwearied research, The whole sub- 
ject is treated, not in a light, artistic manner, as an amateur might treat it, but with 
a regard for the technology of the art, which will be eminently congenial to the 
tastes of such as really desire to master a branch of polite learning that has pushed 
itself well to the front. The marvels the book reveals of Chinese and Japanese 
art in all directions—especially their wonderful ‘‘ feeling” for color—will be apt 
to fill the mind of the uninstructed with astonishment. When we are told that 
while the great Huguenot potter, Palissy, was passionately intent upon his dreams 
of a transparant glaze, burning up his chairs and tables to heat his furnaces, and 
melting his marriage ring in lack of gold to gild his cups, the Chinese and Japa- 
nese potters had been for hundreds of years already in possession of the long- 
sought secret, we are disposed to soften, or modify at least, our occidental con- 
tempt for the art and science of the inhabitants of the Central Flowery Kingdom, 
and the patient workers at Satsuma. 

There is nothing necessary to the study of ceramics omitted in Miss Young's 
full compendium, and we hope it will find, as it deserves, a place, not only on pri- 
vate library and drawing-room tables, but on the shelves of our college libraries 
and high schools, The mechanical execution of the volume; the thick, toned pa- 
per; the clear, generous type; the liberal margins; the delicately drawn illustra- 
tions; the unique and quaint binding, all go to the making up of a very rich and 
attractive book, which is, in every way, an honor to the publishing house whose 
imprint it bears. 

WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED DIcTIONARY, J. P. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 

This dictionary is invaluable to the student of the English language. 


In DEAD EARNEST, by Julia Breckenrigde, is the title of a novel recently pub- 
lished by the Authors’ Publishing Company, 27 Bond street, New York. It is a 
story depicting life amongst the Quakers of Philadelphia and the old families of 
Virginia, The heroine lives, moves, and has her being within the “fair odur of 
“ gentility’"—being brought up in a true blue Pennsylvania Quaker family, and 
passing the greater part of the remainder of her life amongst the F, F, V.’s, The 
contrast between the rigid, stern, and unyielding nature of the Qauker—adverse 
to all pleasure, condemning all the little follies and weaknesses of the world and 
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the pleasure-loving, thoughtless, devil may-care Virginian—is very good. Her 
picture of the Virginia gentleman, in many cases, is too sadly true—with views of 
life all retrospective, thinking much more of fox hunting than of providing for his 
fanily—very elegant gentleman, but nothing more. The chief defect of the 
book, as a novel, is its tendency to be always pointing a moral. The little failings 
of our nature are punished too severely. People who strive for absolute perfection 
and expect to attain it are apt to become mere bigots and fanatics, The most love- 
able character in the book, for only carrying out that old and time-honored maxim, 
that ‘all things are fair in love and war,” is made to suffer, pme and die. If, in 
teal life, small offences, such as hers, were punished so severely, the population of 
the world would soon be limited to a few of those beautiful souls who are too good 
for earth and too trifling for heaven, The picture of home-life in old Virginia, 
with all its drawbacks from a business point of view, is very charming, and we 
can only regret that, in reality, its captivating features will soon pass away, for 

‘“‘There’s not that work y 

Of careful nature, or of cunning a 

How strong, how beauteous, or how rich it be, 

But falls in time to ruin,’” 
and in a few years it will only be known through tradition, temder memories and 
aloving literature. In this kind. office this pleasant little book will do its part. 


THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY, By Grattan Geary. Harper Brothers, New York. 

Ellyson & Yancey, Richmond, Va. 

This work embraces a narrative of a journey from Bombay to the Bosphorus. 
The author’s observations of the East are presented in a style that is pleasing and 
entertaining, He has conversed with the Pashas, the leading business men, the 
shop keepers and the peasants, and presents their conflicting testimony in regard 
to the real drift of things in the Ottoman empire. It seems to have been the au- 
thor’s province to have acted the part of a “a newspaper interviewer ’’ while 
travelling through Asia. In this book can be found the opinions of Turkish states- 
men, the views and feelings of Arabs and Jews, Greeks and Kurds, 

The author observes that Persia is gradually succumbing to the influence of 
another power. In the words of an Arab, Persia says to Russia, “ I am not strong 
“enough to fight you, so give your orders! ’” Thus it will be seen that “behind 
“the Turkish question a Persian question looms in the near future.’’ 


A PRIMER OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By Helen S. Conant. Harper Brothers, 

New York. Ellyson & Yancey, Richmond, Va. 

This is one of the Harper’s half-hour series, It is a very little book ; also it is 
very modest, But there is gathered much valuable information in short compass 
in this primer. 

We venture the assertion that the literature of the Spanish people is less known 
than that of any of the leading nations of modern times, French, Italian, Ger- 
man—the literary productions of these nations are more or less familiar to persons 
of ordinary culture, but acqnaintance with the Spanish writers and thinkers is 
vague indeed. This is probably owing to the fact that the Spanish language is 
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less familiar than those of which we have spoken, It is also owing to the fact that 
while other nations, excepting the Italian, have progressed in literary effort, the 
Spanish people have produced nothing in modern times to make an acquaintance 
with their language either necessary or desirable. 

But an examination of the little volume reveals the factthat the earlier literature 
of Spain will compare favorably with any, Although Spain was the last of modern 
nations to acquire distinct nationality, and to consolidate its various elements into 
one homogeneous people, and was, therefore, the last to acquire a national lan- 
guage, yet it is among the very first in the field with a national literature, 

The story of the Cz@ antedates Chaucer nearly two hundred years, and the 
Spanish ballads, which have not yet lost their hold upon the popular mind, are of 
nearly equal antiquity, What literature of these early times can produce a stanza 
superior to this, which Mr. Lockhart has rendered thus : 


“‘ The peasant hears upon the field the trumpet of the knight, 
He quits his team for spear and shield and garniture of might; 
The shepherd hears it mid the mist, he flingeth down his crook, 
And rushes from the mountain like a tempest-troubled brook.’’ 


Jorge Maunque died one hundred years before the Elizabethan period, and 
yet it will be difficult to find in English poetry, of equal age, anything more 
finished and beautiful than his celebrated elegy, “Coplas.’? Mr. Longfellow has 
rendered it into English verse. We give, from his excellent translation, an 
extract of remarkable beauty : 


‘Our lives are rivers, gliding free 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea; 
The silent grave ! 


Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave. 


Thither the nightly torrents stray, 
Thither the brook pursues its way, 
And tinkling rill, 


Then all are equal. Side by side, 
The poor man and the son of pride 
Lie calm and still.” 


The age of Cervantes, of Lope de Vega, and of Calderon was the Augustan age 
of the literature of Spain, and these were nearly contemporaneous with the Eliza- 
bethan poets. Some idea may be formed of the intense literary activity of that 
period when it is stated that Lope de Vega wrote “no less than eighteen hundred 
three-act plays, four hundred short-stage pieces, five epic poems, pastorals‘ prose 
novels, a large number of romances in verse, sonnets and spiritual poems.” The 
student of literature cannot fail to be interested in marking the resultant in thought 
from such diverse elements in combination as the Gothic, the Basque, the Latin, 
and the Moorish. The result was a fertile and exuberant but unprogressive 
literature. In these latter days the Spanish people have produced nothing of 
marked excellence, and, Castellar excepted, no genius sufficiently bright to attract 
attention. 





Bga@s Publishers and authors desiring to have their books noticed upon the pages 
of THE SOUTHERN REVIEW, will please forward them to the office, 1317 Main 
street, Richmond, Va, 
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